BgDIBS In TU f it 

The evolution-revolution of20th man 

toward the SOMATIC CUL 

of the 21st century 

“Soma” does not mean “body”; it means “1VK ,hl\ 

being.” 

Somas are you and I, separated without ask in i iIm 

warm, protective, ever beloved bodies of our mot I 

ing a little alone and a little confused, wondering r 

all about, this sixty or seventy years of pulsing phys 1 1 

autonomy that was given without asking and will 1 
away without asking. , 

Somas are you and I, at this moment and at this pi; 
are in, beings whose evolutionary history has brought > 
the revolutionary stage of realizing that the brave 
world to be discovered is no longer “out there” but i 
here and now of our immediate organic being. The b 
new world to be explored by the twenty-first century is 
immense labyrinth of the soma, of the living, bodily 
perience of human individuals. And we of the latter t! 
of the twentieth century have been appointed discovcn 
and early cartographers of this somatic continent. 
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A WORD OF INTRODUCTION 


I hit mg the eight weeks stretching from the dry, hot end 
l M.i\ and winter to the wet, cool days of early July and 
minimi lime in Guadalajara, I have been sitting on a roof- 
i"l* M\ house out on the western edge of Guadalajara has 
» hull*, squarish maid’s quarters built on top. It is painted 
• I* id white. 

Inside this rooftop house is a small room with some 
Im.m . stacked against one wall. Against the west wall is a 
long luown typing desk that I bought for fifty pesos at a 
u * 1 1 furniture store. Along the north wall there is a win¬ 
dow . a door and an old straightbacked chair which holds 
» hotplate, a small coffeepot and a dirty green cup and 
im ci In the east wall, there is a door leading to the bath- 
HMim with one cold water shower and a john without a 
i.il the bathroom floor is so arranged that, if you take a 
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shower, the water drains down into the main room rather 
than down its own drain. Consequently, I have only taken 
one shower up here: my initial shower of discovery and of 
mopping up. 

During these weeks I have had a fine vantage point to 
watch eucalyptus and royal poinciana trees blaze out their 
flowers and then lose them. The Mexican pine seems not 
to have changed its dusty turquoise color. At this moment 
a thunderstorm is marching up from the east, and I can al¬ 
ready smell the moisture and the fine musty odor I have 
always liked. Within a few minutes, big dun-colored drops, 
two inches wide, will splatter and spread over the roof that 
lies just outside my door. 

I have just finished this book. I wish to apologize for its 
imperfections. If in its general tenor it lacks clarity, it is 
because I should have written it in eight days rather than 
eight weeks. And if there are any disturbing scholarly 
blunders, chalk it up to the fact that I didn’t bring any 
books with me to this western corner of Mexico, but only 
some notes. The chapters themselves are deliberately une¬ 
ven, sometimes saying much, sometimes saying only a lit¬ 
tle, but in all cases saying enough to introduce the unini¬ 
tiated into the world of somatic thinking. 

Each of the three sections of the book is different and is 
doing a different thing and, accordingly, the style changes 
each time. In the first section I am trying in whatever ways 
I can devise to help the traditional-minded break away 
from the deadening weight of deeply entrenched ways of 
thinking about the human race and its world, and catch 
the scent of the somatic way of thinking. In the second 
section basic information is laid out, as simply and point¬ 
edly as I know how, concerning the research and theory of 
the somatic scientists and philosophers. There are, of 
course, a number of other somatic researchers and think- 
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* !••» • i mid not Ik* discussed; but those with whom I 
li ill in Section Two happen to have been central in 
I* 'i lopmcnt of my own somatic thinking. The third 
- lull gears once again and focuses the somatic at- 
» uni the data behind it on the present evolution of 
uliiih and on what appears to me to be the emerging 
* • of Ihc twenty-first century. 

Im iIn i Undies in Revolt is either a finished book or a 
m 1 Iiii Iv book is indifferent to me. What is not a matter of 
hlfi H m t is that someone had to write a book of this 

• * * * * I uni that it had to be written soon. There have been 
»♦ * Mines in history when a nation was so in need of a 
» * h,/i fot the Perplexed. No one else seemed to be ready to 

nle it so I was compelled to. 

I till to thank the American Council of Learned So- 

• .♦ tu lot taking a chance on such a piece of writing by 
I-»vmg lot my time. They are exemplary, in that if founda- 
immis is well as governments do not begin subsidizing ex- 
l•» i mu nlal and revolutionary projects, the next few gener- 
tiimi . will have to map out the future despite their aid 
i.itln i than with it. 

I Ins is not a book of science, philosophy, or literature. It 

• i lice essay. By tradition, literary persons write both 
lovely and extraordinary things, but they are not supposed 
to mean what they say; that’s what makes them literary 
prisons. And by tradition, philosophers write rather cau¬ 
tious and restricted things because, by the rules of their 
r ime, they’re not to make the mistake of saying what they 
mean. 

What I have tried to do in this book is to say what I 
mean, and to mean what I say. 

T.H. 

*iuadalajara, Mexico 
Inly, 1969 
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SECTION ONE 


THE 

EVOLUTION- 

REVOLUTION 

OF 
SOMAS 
























CUTTING THE BOOK STARTED 


AI present, and for the remaining third of the twentieth 
»nitury, human bodies are in a state of cultural rebellion. 
In the technological societies—all of Europe and particu- 
l*it IV the United States—there is now emerging a novel 
kind of human being: a mutant, who will come increas¬ 
ingly to dominate our society and who will at the same 
lime create a novel culture for our society. What has hap¬ 
pened is rather simple: men have, through an enormous 
e xpenditure of aggressive energy, succeeded at last in 
e ieating a new environment, a technological environment 
which has engineered and transformed the earth into an 
environment which no longer ignores man’s existence and 
needs but which positively supports them. In return, the 
enormous quantities of energy released by this environ- 
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ment are creating a new kind of man, a cultural mutant. 

For a century or more we have sensed this change: men 
have prophesied it, feared it, hoped for it and dreaded it 
like a formless fatality which was so portentous and so 
radically different that to judge it supremely good or su¬ 
premely evil amounted to the same thing: namely, that a 
period in human history was approaching which was so 
explosively novel that it could not be judged with any clar¬ 
ity at all beforehand. The period of the past century or 
more has been a period of anxiety, of unheralded disloca¬ 
tion and human suffering. It has been demonstrably a time 
of “What is the meaning of it?” and “Where are we 
going?” It has been a time when human power and human 
aggression have finally expanded to an all-encompassing 
terrestrial dimension, with a consequent destructiveness 
and pride and terror never, in its extent, equalled in 
human history. So much so that even the best of our 
prophets have often been doom prophets, seeing the Apo¬ 
calypse just ahead. And, accordingly, some of the best of 
our hopes have been the marginal hopes for survival, so 
that we might at least start all over again after the deluge 
had subsided. How strange that at the summit of human 
power, aggressivity and pride, men should be prepared to 
retire to mythical caves, fearful and cowed, and ready to 
settle for the least—marginal life—rather than the most— 
abundant and transformed life. 

However, the explosions of the past century and more 
have not been for naught; indeed, one of the dawning rev¬ 
elations of the present moment is that nothing done by 
human beings is for naught. What has been taking place 
has now reached its term, and the long anxiety and fore¬ 
boding no longer needs to wait for its spectre to loom up 
over the horizon. The spectre has appeared and, like all 
spectres, it looks startlingly different and less awesome 
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tin ('host of our fretful imaginings within the cave. 

11 |it-, tic is now embodied; we can see it, and in seeing 

. to understand it, and in understanding it, ac- 

mi to and welcome its inevitability. 

I liii ,|H\ tre now becoming embodied is not a monster, 
i. , , human being—an emerging mutant human being: 

i, young, as groping and tentatively proud as the 
,,l„ a proto-men finally come down from the haven of 

.Ho l he fearsome and promising earth. The father of 

in i inerging, proto-mutant human has been all of the 
. a,inal theoretical minds of two millennia who made our 
. ,. ml structure possible. The mother was all the techno- 
i .pu i,l, engineering bodies which labored to bring forth a 

1., hnological society, a coherent post-industrial society 
i hit h IS now at the mature stage of using its technological 
,I<iht ios lo correct the ecological imbalance and pollution 
.,, He,I by its industrial foundations. The midwife was all 
,in scientific and philosophical minds who struggled to 
Untile, interpret and aid in what was to be a difficult and 

birth. And it is these latter—the prescient scientific 
,n,l philosophical brains of the past century or more—to 
I,mu we must now look if we are to understand and in- 
inpiei and, finally, participate in the birth of a new and 

1.. 1 more resplendent human being. 

I he men 1 am speaking of are the “revolutionary scien- 
lill, and philosophical thinkers, those who have been and 
nil remain difficult for the bulk of Western society to un- 
,1, island and think along with. With their several concerns 
„ m | various directions of approach, it has been these revo¬ 
lutionary thinkers who have foreseen, interpreted and 
mped us to accept the coming of the cultural mutant, and 
who have, in diverse ways, tried to give us to understand 
i lu- somatic and environmental reasons for this coming. It 
is a matter of putting together the thinking of the revolu- 





















tionaries and of showing the kind of consistent pattern 
that emerges from their common voice. And that is the 
concern of this book: it concerns the cultural mutant and 
how we already have a way of understanding this new 
human being if we learn to hear the common voice of 
these revolutionary thinkers. 

Like a renascent John the Baptist, Immanuel Kant gave 
the first shout to reverberate through the two-dimensional 
wilderness of Western intellectuality; but it remained for 
Darwin—one of the greatest of all observers—to see the 
path and make it straight for what was to come. Marx saw 
the path, and he saw it to be so broad as to allow not one 
man but all of humanity eventually to move through. 
Kierkegaard, in compensation, saw not the broadness of 
the path nor the quantity that would pass through but, 
rather, what it would finally require to be a single one of 
those who would walk this path. And the other existential 
thinkers further enriched this vision, as did the related ex¬ 
plorations of those who called themselves phenomenolo- 
gists. These varied thinkers who came after Kierkegaard 
explored the path and the requirements either with great 
carefulness or with great sensitivity: certainly Husserl, 
Heidegger and Jaspers, who have led the whole cortege of 
existentialists and phenomenologists. Even the overween¬ 
ing Sartre, who has sought to be all things to all men and 
has ended with a magnificent half-a-loaf. Even the mud¬ 
dled and courageous Christian existentialists who, in la¬ 
boring to drag a moribund religious tradition into a whole¬ 
some and beckoning future, have succeeded doubly in 
nailing down the lid on a dead God by their very homage 
to the new man. 

But certainly Merleau-Ponty, whose thoughts, cut short 
so soon in their course, might have succeeded in just those 
places where Sartre could not, simply because those 
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, § 111 it i entered relentlessly upon our bodies and our 
. ,,,nous And, unquestionably, Camus, the thinker 
*i, linn claimed to be anything but an artist, who 
.1, is did lus job,” reflecting his times to his fellow men. 
„.l ,uir.i lie was, inasmuch as he refracted through his 
in, ill ol the horrors and confusions of our century; and 
. I... .iiise of this refraction, the works of contemporary 

..mehow emerged from this prismatic passage col- 
.1 with hope and with a singing lyricism and sensuality. 
Itni preeminent among the scientific thinkers who made 
mi thoughts veer radically from the past was Freud, the 
mi useless, ever exploring, ever wandering Jew, who took 
I mi . ( opernican Revolution and drove it home with a 
inl.med insight and honesty rarely achieved among 
l„n, m„ intellects. But not only Freud but also the remark- 
,1.1, I'iagel patiently, ingeniously and lovingly puttering 
nnong young human beings in the schools of Geneva, 
Hying to ferret out the somatically organized and environ¬ 
ment, illy evoked secrets of human intelligence in the same 
u.iy that Freud spaded among the somatic structures of 
human emotions. 

In other scientific areas there was the related task of 
. until mmg and reconfirming the presence of structured so- 
inntic processes within both past and present living bodies, 
not (list our own but those of all living bodies, just as Dar¬ 
win had indicated. This was the work of the ethologists, 
ihe “biologists of behavior,” who first began their research 
m the United States and now have seen it flourish in Eu- 
iope. Especially Lorenz—as patient with animals as is Pi¬ 
aget with children. Lorenz: who has shown us that not 
only are all men our brothers but all animals are our un¬ 
ices and cousins, deserving of our understanding and love 
because we are all of the same wondrous family, sharing 
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the same kind of past and the same somatic ways of meet¬ 
ing and dealing with the present. 

And the philosophical complement to ethologists such 
as Lorenz and to developmental psychologists such as Pi¬ 
aget was, of course, Cassirer—the marvelous, almost hori¬ 
zonless intellect whose profoundly idealistic Teutonic 
bones could not withstand the pull of a monumental 
scholarship that led him to describe human consciousness 
and its groping intelligence all along the course of its pro¬ 
tracted evolution: from the first groping pictures and 
words of primitive men to the purely abstract equations 
and formulae of contemporary scientific men. 

And then there was Wilhelm Reich, perhaps the only 
authentic disciple of Freud, half mad with an ambition to 
see through the structures of men into the structures of all 
living organisms and then to see through those structures 
into the structure of physical matter and then to see 
through the nature of matter into the final nature of the 
cosmos. Reich was proof that the possibility of the Renais¬ 
sance Man is not dead. He was also proof that such men 
risk dying within the federal penitentiaries of the United 
States. 

And, finally, the true madman of the past century or 
more, the “clown” who knew that he was unborn while liv¬ 
ing and would become born only posthumously: 
Nietzsche, who was reconciled to not being understood in 
his own time, reconciled to wait so that his books would 
eventually prepare the way for a “new consciousness” and 
a new mutation in man at a later time. Nietzsche, who saw 
and predicted the agony and nihilism that we would blun¬ 
der through and who, at the same time, sensed the Tau- 
wind , the warm, moist spring breeze that was blowing from 
the Overmen of the future. Nietzsche who, in the absence 
of a God that had metamorphosed into oblivion, was not 
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• it Mi tn | in give the world and men for what they were 
iMi to accept them, love them and sing about 
• ill i kind of joy which we shall only come to un- 
ii.il when we all become madmen and clowns and 

mHhI* 

i i. in i he men that will be spoken of, some directly, 
nl\ indirectly, some at length and some in passing; 
•i dun i lie thought of all these men there is a common 
■ hi uni a common voice. It is this common pattern 
muni be brought out; it may help us to understand, 
i i uni aid m what is taking place within ourselves: the 


mimii im r 
























THE WATERSHED: 
A SECOND TRY AT 
GETTING THE BOOK STARTED 


Perhaps this should be put in a different way. At best, 
this will be a difficult book for some humans to stomach, 
and the task is to get a difficult book off to at least a fair 
start. The problem appears to be that, for many persons, 
the word revolutionary is a fright word. As our young 
proto-mutants recognize, myriad are the people who be¬ 
come uptight when they see or hear words like revolution 
and radical. 

And this is true. It is the same with words like fuck or 
prick or cunt: they are fright words; they immediately 
bring a certain somatic reaction. Did you notice a peculiar 
tremor, a feathery kind of constriction when you first saw 


. .In page? Or, better still, did you notice that when 

■ I** i mined the page those particular words leaped out 
, mli ntly and captured your eye. You perhaps “saw” 
I.. (me you got around to the business of “looking 
n iliiny on the page. If this happened, then you have 
.1 learned something about the body—your body 
i ii . tlruordinarily acute reactions to anything of inter- 
Mi .a ip. environment. Also you have perhaps learned 
mi iImiy about perception and how it is that one “sees,” 
in hi and generally senses much more and much more 
j..it Uy Ilian the so-called “mind” or “consciousness” per- 

» 

lint.i d, lo see “fuck” written on a page is, for many, 
di. n In st lesson in what Sigmund Freud so assiduously 

.... mil: that our whole corporeal being immediately 

ft I. .fives and picks out features in our environment which 
... m tins case, frighteningly alluring, and quickly organ- 
... mn conscious attention so that we can defensively 
!••• m. upon the threat and cope with it in some practical 
iii.miiri I his quick, double reaction of unconscious per- 
. pin.n and-defense is what Freud first called “resistance” 
and. later, “repression”; it is quite common among West- 
. un is, from the Urals to California, and is one of the 
many somatic mechanisms that will be mentioned in the 
P ipi s which follow. 

Chat peculiar tremor or constriction which you may 
have Iclt in some degree when spotting the fright word is 
p. i ilically an activity of what Wilhelm Reich speaks of as 
yom “muscular armor,” that is, the autonomic muscular 
i misti actions which might be felt in the pelvis, diaphragm, 
i hesl, shoulders or even in some portion of the neck or 
lace when certain words are heard or certain images are 
seen. This resistance reaction means that what you see is 
something to which your entire body may be attracted but 
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TrTso S h JTH Cl " tUral ,ram,n * has - d """« previous 
y > habituated you to protecting yourself from is 

bemg dangerous, that you now, by autonomic reacdon 
see lt and armor yourself against it even before your cul¬ 
tured consciousness has to handle the direct force of it. 

o en, rather than speak of revolution , it would per 
haps be not only more advisable but would be far mor/ac 

ns of •"***“ as m 

At the present time we are within the period of a water 

process ^we^T"’ *** * ' S in terms ° f 'evolutionary 
process that we may best speak of this event- this is to sav 

the cT 8 ° r,1Vln8 ’. 0rganic b °dies—such as ourselves-and 
the cbangmg environment in which we are situated and 
with which we are adapting and changing. “ d 

Although the general message of this book must await 
he somatic and environmental data that will be reviewed 

lows Asw T’ mi u al meSSagC Can be stated as fol- 
ows. As we close out the last third of the twentieth cen 

ury, we are witnessing the closing out of an immenselv 

ng period in human culture and, simultaneously we are 

Xr:3^ rUPt f r d Sharply acce,erated mutation 
adically different human culture. The key to under 

standing this evolutionary event is that we have success 

fully constructed a technological society. The key to un 

derstanding the accelerated pace of this mutation 

equally, our technological society. We did not know it b'e- 

*ai to see T * bU ' «"» i> » upon us , s 

clear to see that when cultural mutations take place in 

something as startlingly new in human h,story as a techno 

X S r2 ‘, h h ey T P 'T rapid1 ^ ‘^evoluSX 

nge, rather than being slow and imperceptible be 
comes a revolutionary change. In brief, ina technological 
environment that is radically new. a radically accetrfted 
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.. mlnptation is taking place, so that at pres- 

■IulIon and “revolution” have become synony- 
«■ Mnl lot good or for ill—depending on one’s cul- 

. 1 stance—this identification of evolution 

"lulioii will henceforth be the future situation of a 
•“i"i nl human society. This message concerning 

I * happening may—and will to most persons—appear 

"■ . .ng repulsive and, most certainly, incredible: 

" Hln I. the import of the message is that, from this 

"• "i history onward, we are off to the races. And this is 
l ilu M-asons for what is written in the Frontispiece: 
‘i o.i ini the twenty-first century: “Anything is possible.” 

II I* merely production figures in relation to popula- 

% Inch are the absolute index of our having crested 
■ in hnological maturity, but rather there is a far more 
• mill index which tells us what we have achieved: 

." h that we have become self-conscious of being a 

hnological society. We are now critically self-conscious, 

> ilu In si time, of the misuse and abuse of technology 
""I nr taking sides against it in favor of the earthly envi- 
"iiu-nt which for so long we have fought to control and 

.'|" n ()n >y a technologically mature nation can be- 

"ini conscious of the totally needless imbalance and pol¬ 
lution which careless use of technology can cause. To be- 
"iin nationally concerned about such an extraordinarily 
•li In ate and abstruse problem as ecology is the absolute 
mile x of our moving now into a post-technological society 
" here cleaning up pollution and balancing the delicate 
Imces of nature are, themselves, problems which technol¬ 
ogy can solve. 

Now it men for the first time in their history have suc- 
1 ceded in creating a technological society—with all the 
hyper-energy communicational, transportational and so- 
i lal engineering this entails—then it is clear that some 
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equally novel and radical human reaction will take place 
namely, that the successive generations living in this trans 

cai m healrh nVlr T ent Wil1 themseIves ~in the most pract, 

, healthy and inevitable manner—adapt to this new en¬ 
vironment; which is to say, they will mutate The"- 
mutants will, by and large, look the same, but they will not 
feel the same (because their bodies are responding to a 
new environment), nor will they perceive the same (bfcaus^ 
ey ave, from birth, been experiencing this novel envi¬ 
ronment) and, most obviously, these mutants will not be- 

7 h H Same u (because th -r behavior must be prac^bly 
adapted ,o wha, ,hey fee, aad perceive iheir enliro "mem 

And this has been the initial impact of the evolutionary 
revolutionary^ adaptation: the proto-mutants are, to the 
sensibilities of the cultural traditionalists, misbehaving The 
proto-mutants cannot be understood: what they feel about 
e worM is, for the traditionalist, simply mysterious; the 
y in which they look at their world is unaccountable- 

eeous^And of ' hey , lhink about ">«r world is outra^ 

® . course > the way they behave in this world is 

senseless, evil and destructive. 

e rad cm ?’ ^ ^ "**’ k des generations, the “gen¬ 

eration gap, is upon us; .except that the conflict is nofbe- 

tures" AnT-t tl0nS ^ tradit,onal and mutant cul- 

ures. And it is not only in the United States (where for 

technological reasons, it is the most acute), nor only in 

Western Europe (where the proto-mutants are profoundly 

frightening the established protectors of the social pastf 

ut it is equally the case in the communist world- the fer’ 

men t nong the young jn the Midd|g d ’ ^ 

an d he open revolt in Czechoslovakia have not been 
merely passing nuisances to the Soviet Union and to the 
political establishments in its associated eommunt. 
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i *in lumenl and revolt is only beginning. And it is 
5 f !»»i piecisely the same reasons that it has begun 

*»«♦ *»pita list ic nations: because the communist nations 
at» ceding in their goal of creating a technologi- 
it i n namely, a society in which men are able to 
■ I tml engineer the earthly environment in such a 
*co it now works for the survival of man and not as 
*i i ase heedless and alien threat that works against 
••• i 11 agile, needful existence. 

Hn , die communists, however, are now becoming 
pinched at the inevitable results of their achievement: 

• •« newly minted technological society is transforming 
I > “|»le into a new type of people. And so, the commu- 
i * Ntnblishment” is in the same appalling situation as 

*• « apilalist “establishment”; its newer generations are 
iMippily and inevitably mutating with their new environ- 

.. and their fresh feelings, perceptions and behavior 

mi destructively at odds with the cultural past. This is 
MMithal, inasmuch as Marx, in his early writings, largely 
i * * du led such an outcome in his notion of praxis. By the 
one token, this is obviously why the establishment theo- 
H in i.»11s tend to disparage Marx’s early writings, while the 
oiingci neo-Marxists devour them. 

I lie initial message of these pages is that our creation of 

• new kind of environment is, by consequent adaptation, 
uniting a new kind of human being whose behavior is 
juoping to adapt to that environment. Thus, this behavior 
will be new and different: it will be “misbehavior.” It will 
la ’immoral,” “destructive,” “senseless” and all the many 
other unhappy things which the cultural traditionalists see 
taking place. 

I he cultural mutants will, as the traditionalists suspect, 
see to the destruction of much of two or three millennia of 
Western culture. As long as the technological society ex- 
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ists more such mutants will appear with each generation 
and eventuaHy— no matter how savagely the traditional 
ists fight against it—eventually and inevitably the cultural 
mutants will come to dominate. They will be of a sufficient 
number that they will begin to control the political, ee<» 
nomic and educational institutions. 

Already they are at work. They are beginning the crea 
ion of a new human culture comprised of new forms of 
behavior and founded upon new feelings and perceptions 
of their novel environment. They will, at some period in 
the future, achieve dominance—perhaps as early as the be 
gmnmg of the twenty-first century. There is no way, short 
of the self-destruction of all technological societies (which 
I do not question, might be the desperately repressed last 
resort of the m.llenma-old establishment), that this evolu¬ 
tionary-revolutionary mutation can be halted. Instead, as 
I have said, one may attempt to understand it and by 
virtue of this, accept it with humane gracefulness, perhaps 
even aiding it. After all, it would seem only fitting that the 
cultural tradition should display some positive paternal in¬ 
terest in the mutant child it has fathered. 


3 


THE PRACTICALITY 
OF IMMORALITY 


I p until now, we have been speaking of “behaving and 
misbehaving within an evolving environmental situation” 
with such a choice of words this description of our pres¬ 
ent circumstance may not seem at all offensive to many 
i ultural traditionalists. If so, it will be appropriate to inch 
forward another step and use the more traditional words: 
morality and immorality. 

Scratch the cultural traditionalist deeply enough—even 
the most sophisticated or blase—and you will discover 
that he feels and knows that there are some actions which 
arc bad or wrong and that there are others which are 
definitely good or right. Probed deeply enough, he will re¬ 
veal to you that certain kinds of behavior are not simply 
bad or wrong for him to perform but they are wrong for 
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The cultural trad.tionalist definitely knows that there arc 
certam human actions which are clearly right or Irol 

he knowfstawh' a " d au ' oma,lca %. in the same way tha, 
“immoral" act nd ^ 

immoral actions, it is not that he checks a lict i •. 
and don'ts and “decides” or "thinks” or “believes” ,t",, 
wrong, rather, his entire somafic be.ng immed aielv fee 
and knows that this act,on is bad and fnimora^hi hS 
amply expresses the wrongness he expertences in response 
to that action. He abruptly feels a h.ir, , p nse 

or an anger. His traditionally cultured body liftsTts shouf 
ders a Itttle, turns its head up and a bi, s.dewat oi ht n 

b^tifthroughMs mouth Or he'" f ° rCes a si S hin « 

SSfawSaSSs 

e does not need to think about and “decide” that the ar’ 
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«»«!• *ht m his very bones—or, to be more inclusive, 
Uu in imi .t tila(urc and central nervous system. 
v iIiimi /\ immorality or morality? Most evidently it 
. ‘j«i aye somatic response to something within the 
mvironment. To say that another man’s be- 
ln i i • immoral” is to say, rather, that you experience a 
o ..in i omplex of neuromuscular events in response to 
i« . i« i mi \\'hat % (hen, and where is the “immorality” it- 
Willuml question, the “where” is the body and the 
* ti r. .m autonomic neuromuscular activity of the 
ImmIv 

H»i immorality itself is not, therefore, “in” the other 
action, inasmuch as any number of persons may 
way ilillerent responses to the very same action. In 

* (Inal somatic sense, this is what Nietzsche meant when 
-m. )m .n-d (hat men’s moral judgments about the world 

♦ anything 1,1 die world do not tell us anything at all 
o .Hi the world but do tell us a great deal about the men 

!* - make the moral judgments. 

\ I so, Nietzsche was quite correct in observing that 
••Milling in our world is either good or bad—in itself, our 

• * Monment is innocent, and it contains nothing that cor- 
“ I to nils (o what men term moral and immoral. In this re- 

jiet I (lie lyrics of Oscar Hammerstein are sagacious in 
j ioi homing that “you gotta be taught to hate”: surely 
- In n an entire company of soldiers notes the fact that all 
• •I (hem hate the same things, then it appears evident that 
i uniform cultural training has been at work. 

liul how is it that men can have these fundamental so¬ 
ma in responses to events in their environment when, at 
iIn- same time, we know how different these responses can 
hr horn individual to individual and from culture to cul- 
lurc? 

II Mr. Hammerstein was kind enough to offer us one 
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clue, still it is obvious we cannot conclude that all such 
moral feelings are taught to us by someone else, for then 
we would slip into the infinite regress of asking, Who 
taught the teacher that this was immoral? and Who, before 
that time, taught the teacher’s teacher? etc. Infinite regress 
always indicates that we have lost our purchase on reality, 
and in this instance it means that we are neglecting to hold 
fast to our awareness of the original and primitive manner 
in which all of us experience somatic responses to events 
in our environment. What we are neglecting—and what 
we have consistently forgotten and ignored for millennia— 
is our bodies. 

In general, there are only two ways in which our somatic 
selves can obtain information about our environment. One 
way is for this information to be imprinted within us 
(“taught” to us) after our birth, during the course of the in¬ 
dividual development of our lives; this is ontogenetic infor¬ 
mation. The other way is for this information to have al¬ 
ready been imprinted within us as of the moment of our 
- birth; this is phylogenetic information. 

This is to say that our information concerning the ap¬ 
propriate way of responding to events in our environment 
may have been acquired partly during the contemporary 
period of our bodily existence and partly during the in¬ 
finitely long period of bodily existence which, genetically, 
has preceded and led up to the moment of our individual 
births. The ignored importance of this latter, phylogenetic- 
ally acquired behavioral information is in large measure 
the central concern of this book, and it will be dealt with 
rather thoroughly in Section Two. 

For those who have not yet learned to think somatically 
and phylogenetically, it may suffice for the moment simply 
to indicate that a frog does not have to be taught, or even 
must he wait for a second chance, to know that the fly 
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i ■ luul only (he scantiest relation to what human 
!««)§• ■/m. /kv ;is morality. Theologians, in beatific ob- 
ol their own or anyone’s bodies, have written 
n lull lor centuries about “laws” and “command- 
* hn li come from “out there” and are somehow 
? » n v» ,iled to us by something or someone that just 

• i'M, n> Im without a body. Philosophers, for their part, 

■ - t » n equal delight in analyzing and in arguing over 
pnnuples” and “formulae”—as to whether they 

• inn or “logically consistent” or “operationally 

• * iMi Doubtless, if we go to our traditional theolo- 
I oid philosophers to learn about morality we shall 

i i well nigh nothing, inasmuch as the verbal “laws” 

• pmu iples” over which they fret have only the slight- 

• > * /mm/ /(U fa relevance to the actual human phenome- 

m .•! morality. Such discussions are irrelevant because 

• it i ussants have been trained to exist in sublime disas- 
< mlion Irom their own or anyone else’s immediate so- 

• in experience. One might, as profitably, listen to eu- 
mmi h poetize over the bliss of sexuality. But not- 

♦ ilr.i.tiulmg this crushing somatic irrelevance, our se- 
m. trni cultural tradition has in the past, and still in the 
I'M nil, continued vigorously to support, defend and 
imam e just such pointless discourse. 

Whitehead termed it “misplaced concreteness.” 
Ht i/schc termed it “putting the last first.” Both men were 
praking of the same egregious error of Western intellectu¬ 
al 1 . treating the final, most abstract verbal residue of a 
given reality as if this abstract verbal residue was this 
pvfii, substantial reality, as if it was so purely the expres- 
ii hi of this given reality that it was far more real than the 
given concrete reality from which it was distilled. Sympto¬ 
matic examples would be something like the following. 
< >ne says, “The eternal, spiritual God originated moral 
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laws and gave them to mortal, fleshly men with whom 1 h 
has no direct contact,” rather than saying, “Mortal, fleshly 
men originated moral laws and attributed them to an etei 
nal, spiritual God with whom they have no direct con 
tact." Or one says, “Principles of human behavior are ethi 
cally true if they conform to the principles of logical 
self-evidence or empirical verification,” rather than, “Prin 
ciples of logical self-evidence or empirical verification arc 
ethically true if they conform to the principles of human 
behavior.” Within the alternatives of these inverted state¬ 
ments we see a fairly adequate illustration of the radical 
difference between the cultural traditionalists and the cul¬ 
tural mutants. 

I am not suggesting that traditional theology and philos¬ 
ophy are “untrue,” but, instead, I am making the factual 
assertion that, for an ineluctably growing proportion of 
persons in a technological society, they are tediously irrel¬ 
evant; for these persons, what theologians and philoso¬ 
phers have to say is simply not meaningful or applicable to 
their own lives and to their daily problems of adjusting 
their behavior to the world which they perceive. 

Despite the pathetic efforts of theologians to make their 
doctrines relevant by becoming non-Christian Christians 
and atheistic theists, traditional Christianity is vanishing 
from technological societies within an accelerating twilight 
of indifference. Throughout the Western technological na¬ 
tions, Christianity and Judaism have finally become the 
protective concerns of the elderly and, particularly, of 
women. 

It is particularly pathetic that the cultural-mutant view¬ 
point is not widely heard in philosophy; but philosophy, 
even though adamantly free from the religious tradition, is 
itself deeply enmeshed in the more subtle and infectious 
cultural tradition of the West. Even young existential and 
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. • mi |h .ii in al. A "right” code of behavior has the in- 
- *♦ *•! aiding the individual to adapt his somatic being 
»*♦* «■ iummcnt as he sees it. The more effective the ad- 

• ■ m tin* more functional and healthy will be his life. 

* * mI.iimimI codes of behavior were also highly practical 

• ! M». 11\« within the kind of terrestrial environment in 
in* • ni»'ii have, for millennia, lived. But the aggressive 

• ■ • . puudeal virtues of the long-lived traditional code 
4 Im\ im have been effective in gearing human beings to 

• »«* '* ‘Mims transformation of their terrestrial environ- 

» md in the incredibly successful creation of a techno- 
• i environment—an environment never before experi- 

.I l»v the kingdoms of men on this earth, an 

ii nil11lent where the old fears and the old terrors no 

* nj * i . msi because the drive toward technology was pre- 

Iv a 1111vc to eliminate these ageless fears and terrors, 
m» i nviionment -finally—which no longer controls men 

* mi wltu h men, themselves, control. 

I In human race is a fantastic race: it has created a new 

• t iIlls environment. And now it has begun the process of 
**lii|tlnig to this new environment of which it had for so 
i 1 m• g dreamed and struggled. We have, at long last, freed 

■ mi rives from the old earth and will now, through the 

* Mining, generations, learn to profit from what we have 

♦ M illed. For the first time in human history we have the 

• Im nee to discover what it actually means to live fully and 
openly as human beings. 

I he mutation is now in our midst. The evolutionary-rev- 
olulionary period of human history is now taking place. 
\ml it is not the Apocalypse, not the end of man. It is the 
Ivvilight and end of the first magnificent and necessary cul- 
lure of humankind; and it is the dawn and beginning of 
l he second. 
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■ I who they were and what their world was. 
d* Irh (hat this lucid, uninhibited perception of 
* ! • iid 's world was in the near future of mankind, 

, Inevitable or, as Nietzsche was fond of saying, 

• i . w nt. and that this event would be a major junc- 
*h* history of man. They understood that men have 
1 • nine awake, and that this future event would be 

^ ► hk* an awakening. Both felt that mankind was still 

»•- hihlhood and, like children, humans would not even 
ihat they were children until the seed of growth 
? t ♦ II*«I them into the full consciousness which adult- 
i» »»• hiingM. 

m it over, both Nietzsche and Heidegger understood 
«* » i» **. new consciousness of being was not an intellec- 

aiiamment: it could neither be taught nor learned; it 
* “Id imply happen, it would be grown into. Like the en- 

• mat consciousness sought by the yogins of Hinduism 
m I Buddhism, this was not a new intellectual under- 

“hnp but a new view, a new attitude, a new Gestalt. 
i • inevitable event was the moment when men finally 
idial into themselves and their world openly, lucidly, 
- mi ily and without fear or anger. They felt that during 
1 Id immensely long period of mankind’s childhood, men 
in not able to be open or lucid or honest or unafraid of 
■ inm .clves and their world, but that forces were now 
ih .oly at work which would soon enable men to attain 
iIiih ladically new awareness. 

Nothing appears more certain than that both of these 
nu n were somatic thinkers who sensed an evolutionary 
in ml in the history of mankind which, at its climax, would 
Ih an evolutionary-revolutionary event in human history. 
Heidegger refers to this event as “crossing over the line.” 
Ncit/sche refers to it as the coming of the “Overman.” 

1 his event is a new consciousness of our bodily being and 
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hi* i mi i 11 Imi . lie exists here, he is located, situated and 

* ih /* where he stands. I am not a free spirit: I am 
«**• '.hul puii who is always situated in a place, and 

I ♦. i no mailer where I may be—is always here. 

lillh ult (ask of' all existential and phenomenologi- 
•i i.m 4 * r, luts been just this business of avoiding or over- 
• mind body distinction which they knew to be 
I ,♦ hologists have been of little help, inasmuch as 
iIn ii history they quickly disposed of the psyche, 
ii mil of existence; then, believing that if they dealt 
Mill (he soma they would simply be physiologists, 
- iv i uded the entire issue by ignoring both and becom- 
l • haviorisls, which is to say, engineers, 
i •ming the course of this book I will use the word soma , 
•tie it it has a certain freshness and because it is easier to 
rin/e new wine when it is put into new bottles. 

• mm does not mean “body”; it means “Me, the bodily 

1 »mg ‘ “Body” has, for me, the connotation of a piece of 
• • ti a slab of flesh laid out on the butcher’s block or the 
i i. h» lop,isi's work table, drained of life and ready to be 
i ked upon and used. Soma is living; it is expanding and 
•nliacting, accommodating and assimilating, drawing in 
• *i*i gy and expelling energy. Soma is pulsing, flowing, 
M|ttrc/ing and relaxing—flowing and alternating with fear 
»n»l anger, hunger and sensuality. Human somas are 
unique things which are belching, farting, hiccuping, fuck¬ 
ing blinking, pulsing, throbbing, digesting. Somas are 
unique things which are yearning, hoping, suffering, tens¬ 
ing paling, cringing, doubting, despairing. Human somas 
,ue convulsive things: they convulse with laughter, with 
weeping, with orgasms. Somas are the kind of living, or¬ 
ganic being which you are at this moment, in this place 
where you are. Soma is everything that is you, pulsing 
within your fragile, changing, growing and dying mem- 
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»!mm w« have ever known about ourselves. The only 
m 4* T* those who are here and now; somas of the past 
* i write this book, nor read this book, nor think 
• h dmtiphi.s; nor do somas of the future exist—they are 
ithin the egg, and they will write and read better 

* » think other and more trenchant thoughts. Somas 

h nid I, at this moment and at this place we are in, 
I * w hose evolutionary history has brought us to the 
iMtionai y stage of realizing that the brave new world 

• ! ilr.i'ovcrcd is no longer “out there” but is the here 

* I iimnn o| our immediate organic being. The brave new 

♦ *1*1 to be explored by the twenty-first century is the im- 
*« . labyrinth of the soma, of the living, bodily experi- 

• of human individuals. And we of the latter third of 
<> twentieth century have been appointed discoverers and 
■ ‘i.i mtographers of this somatic continent. 

1 hmng the coming generations, human individuals will 
* * thinking of themselves as minds or spirits precisely 
ill* degree that they begin discovering themselves in the 
MMinrili.icy of their somaticity. It is not my point that we 
'• ulJ not consider the immediacy of our selfhood as men¬ 
ial *»i spiritual, but rather that we shall not do so: it is no 
l« than a matter of mutational change. For millennia it 
hi been of practical advantage for individuals of the 
human race to emphasize and place value upon that aspect 
»»l then behavior which they have called mental or spirit¬ 
ual but what has now come to be discovered is that the 

• • termed mental and spiritual aspects of our bodily being 
an *>nly one aspect of our human possibilities—and an as- 
prit which has, moreover, constrained men to remain in 
an unbalanced and peculiar stance toward their envi- 
tomiig world. 

Let it be clear that I am not suggesting that there is no 
specific reality to what is called “mind” and “spirit”; what 
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I am suggesting is that the reality to which this refers is imi 
a “thing” or “category” but is a human function whose pn 
dominance during a pre-technological epoch is being now 
mutated out in favor of a more balanced display of human 
functions in interaction with the present technological cn 
vironment. A good part of what I am suggesting was indi 
cated by Nietzsche when he maintained that those who 
champion “mind” and especially “spirit” are, thereby, 
displaying a hostility toward the natural world which envi 
rons them; their conception both of man and his way ol 
behaving is, said Nietzsche, “anti-natural”: it shows a 
preference for the nothingness of a world of gods and 
spirits to the somethingness of this environing world of na¬ 
ture and man. 

I will state more precisely what Nietzsche at that period 
was unable to articulate, although what I am about to say 
will, perhaps, not carry as full a meaning as it later will, 
once we proceed in Section Three to draw together some 
of the ideas of the somatic scientists and philosophers. 

Putting this in terms familiar to ethologists, 1 would say 
that “mind” or “intellect” or “spirit” or “consciousness” 
are indeed—as Nietzsche claimed—antipathetic to this en¬ 
vironing world in precisely the sense that they involve an 
aggressive, defensive, protective function against a world 
that is seen as fearsome. This is to say that the various 
functions performed by human “mentality” have been 
practical necessities for the survival of mankind in the face 
of the uncertainties and dangers of a pre-technological en¬ 
vironment. By the same token, to the degree that men 
have, by dint of the successful application of their intellec¬ 
tual functions, dissipated the uncertainties and dangers of 
an untamed, hostile environment and have successfully 
created a technological environment, this very need for 
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revolutionary period will resolve the issue with the surpn 
ing judgment that both are right; it is only that both la. 
tions are so bound up in the present and so pigheaded I \ 
blind to the evolving future that they have thus far been 
unable to see that the future has cunning ways of provid 
ing comfortable accommodations for both parties ol 
enemy camps—especially camps who shout at one anothci 
that “the world is not big enough for both of us.” Not on In 
is it big enough for both enemy camps, but evolution is 
our perennial reassurance that it is, ultimately, far biggei 
than that. 

In the same manner that an over-emphasized “mind” 
will adapt to its proper balance, so also an over-empha¬ 
sized “self-consciousness” will shrug itself down to more- 
modest dimensions. Many thinkers might willingly give up 
seeing the essence of man in his mind or spirit or rational¬ 
ity, but they will eventually jump to a last-ditch holding 
position by proclaiming, “Man, alone, is self-conscious.” 
Here again, alas, is that haughty-fearful effort to distin¬ 
guish ourselves from those terrible things called animals, 
thereby ruling ourselves out of the animal kingdom. For 
my own part, I don’t in the least mind associating myself 
with my uncles and cousins of the animal kingdom. For 
one thing, once you come to know an animal, you know 
where you stand with him, and this is not something I can 
allege about most of my friends and colleagues—and cer¬ 
tainly not about university administrators. For another 
thing, the social behavior of animals among themselves is 
far more civilized than any human community I have 
come to know—even that of the Mexicans, whose absorp¬ 
tion of Spanish culture into the stoic world-acceptance of 
Indian culture has produced one of the earth’s most bal¬ 
anced common people, even though this balance is quickly 
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first, I apologize, for I shall not go farther in clarifying it; n 
is an intricate subject which must be developed separate^ 
in the context of a new psychology. But of the second 
suggestion, something more can be said. 

If self-consciousness seems to you to be your pri/r 
human possession, tell me how often it has been in evi 
dence during the reading of these last few pages. Ah, now 
you are suddenly self-conscious, by the fact that the previ 
ous words caused you to reflect upon and replicate youi 
function of reading. Suddenly, you’re not experiencing the 
efficient, flowing experience of reading; it has been halted 
and, instead, you are eddying about in the effort of remem¬ 
bering this flowing experience of reading. These are two 
obviously different functions, and there is no question but 
that, if you are ever to get through this book and under¬ 
stand it, it will be by virtue of the first process—the 
flowing, wnself-conscious process—and not this game of 
replication which brings everything to a dead halt, in the 
effort of trying to “remember” (i.e., formulate in words 
and, perhaps, certain images) the autonomic somatic proc¬ 
ess that has been interrupted. 

It is this imself-conscious, autonomic function that is re¬ 
sponsible for getting us through life—or through books or 
movies or traffic or through conversations. Observe some¬ 
one in conversation. Is he “thinking” about what he is 
going to say and then saying it? Is there this self-conscious 
hiatus between the “remembered word” and the word that 
is just now being pronounced? 

And you, yourself: while engaged in conversation, your 
friend has heard your voice rise and fall, emphasize and 
stretch out; he has seen your forehead wrinkle, your eyes 
contract, the edges of your mouth rise in a smile, sink with 
a grimace; he has seen your shoulders shrug, your hands 
move and point, your torso gently bob on its spinal sup- 
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Wvr been doing all of these things, were you 
, tiu'iii? I )id you intend to do them? Did you delib- 
, v u, yourself, “For the best effect, I’m going to 
M words and use these gestures,” and then proceed 

, ... • in course not; if you had attempted this, nothing 

1,1 iutvc worked, and you would have been moving in 

. . mechanical segments like a poorly operated man- 

0, Instead, you simply spoke and gestured, tmeon- 

„ mi. ol the precise words and gestures. 

, ,* to say that it was a soma which was speaking a 

OMituu and that soma is you speaking and gesturing, 
hot dud halting, inefficient, mechanical self-reflector who 
Ol a sudden paralysis, this is not you; it is one of the 

mi I unctions u/yourself as soma. You need not^>e wor- 

.,,.1 ova the fact that this traditional and quite phony 
(I.C., this verbal repository) is not conscious of 
.to things you, the soma, are doing. It is our 
mill tradition, with its complex fear of the som 
„„l ,hc world’s flesh, which motivates such worries. It is 
ibvtously and experientially the case that it.is the -.uns ^ 

, i.i.M ioUs you, the soma, who has been speaki g, j 

dually Obvious tha, your friend has hstenedto the* 

..IS and seen these gestures without saying to h.mself 

Mi. he said Ms word and now he s saying/hut 
|„ \ Id ling his right elbow and— yes—he s rais g 

derstnd putting ou, his upturn*I palms a typ.ca 
shrug.” Your friend, the living soma before you, did 1 no 
d.mk or reflect on these things, inasmuch as if he did, he 
would neither have heard what you said nor understoo 

Al^thaf one need do is to reflect upon these matters in 
„,der suddenly to realize that only occasionally does one 
self-consciously reflect on anything at all. Itdoes no ^e 
much reflection, moreover, to realize tha > 
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m I miKI notice it. Quite clearly, if we have thus dis- 

M i i!mI out soma is- presumably without benefit of 

* »«lmntion more effective in reading and visual 

• *MiHiiiji mi than our "mind” and "self-consciousness,” 
I mi ii hill be* forced to conclude that these latter func- 

• •• but .i f ractional part of the perceptual and intelli- 
t- - mi linns of ourselves. We, it appears certain, are far 

»* i ho ii either "mind” or "self-consciousness”; and not 

• ih. 1 1 but we somas are far more potent and efficient, 

. * * it *i intelligent and perceptive, than these fractional 

• s t mI out total functional being. 

t ho is why I have suggested that the question for the 
I* • thud of the twentieth century is the question of the 
h-»h the living body which is the soma. And this is why I 

• nggested that we shall be happily blessed if we expe- 

* i diminution of our concern for seeing ourselves as 

* iutuilly "minds” or bearers of "self-consciousness.” 
l In » must diminish so that the soma, so that we may be- 

mh magnified. 

W In n young Isaac McCaslin wanted to see Old Ben, the 
»• .ii and mythic bear which roamed within the primeval 
i'*• • i of William Faulkner’s great short story, The Bear, he 
had to give up something before the bear would grant him 
die vision of his presence. In the story, Isaac—when he 
• ni out alone into the forest to search for Old Ben— 
rm.rd that he would never see him if he carried his gun. 
'mi lie laid it aside. Later, he realized that this was not 
enough, and he laid down his compass and also his watch. 

I hen, shorn of the corruptions of civilization, bereft of the 
instruments of fear which artificially protect men from the 
le.u of hurt and the fear of lostness, then Isaac was pure 
enough for the marvelous bear to appear. And appear he 
did: naked of artifice like Isaac, unprotected like Isaac and 
confident in the self-sufficiency of his own ancient bear- 
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ness even as Isaac was confident of his own ancieni 
human-ness and of the pride and pity, the honor and lo\ . 
and all the other ancient somatic verities which Faulkm i 
knew so well. 

And Hermann Hesse also knew them well. Despite tin 
many prisms of sophistication through which Hesse grap 
pled to see the world clearly, he too knew what it meant to 
become uncorrupted and to attain human purity. And so. 
Harry Haller—the twentieth-century Faust, who had at 
tained all things of the mind only to discover that they had 
no function for living but only for dying—Harry could 
cease to be der Steppenwolf and come to understand his 
full humanity only when a young, empty-headed trollop 
taught him the full sensuality which his body was capable 
of feeling. Harry did the fox trot and Harry made love; 
and the voice of his muted soma gradually began to flood 
through him, informing him of the fuller being within him 
of which he had been oblivious. And, eventually, he 
learned of the immensity of himself as soma: that he and 
all men were magnificent somas—moving, changing and 
constantly adapting to the game of this worldly environ¬ 
ment. It was no longer a matter of “figuring out” the rea¬ 
son for life’s chess game of forever changing, adapting and 
beginning anew—“ultimate reasons” for life are the delu¬ 
sions of fractional men who believe in the ultimacy of 
mental, rational functions—rather, Harry learned that it 
was a question of loving to play the game, of loving the ad¬ 
aptations, of learning to laugh over the sheer exuberance 
and joy of being allowed the chance to play. 

And not only Faulkner and Hesse. There are many, 
many other such novelists and poets: indeed, every work 
of modern literature that smells of health and growth, that 
ends, without having cheated, in an unqualified human 
affirmation—these are the gifts to us of the somatic writers 
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PART I 


SOMATIC 

SCIENTISTS 



THE BIOLOGY OF 
THE PAST: DARWIN 


< harles Darwin went to Cambridge University with the 
mlcntion of becoming an Anglican priest. He was, how¬ 
ever, incapable of holding his gaze steadfastly fixed up¬ 
ward at spiritual matters; things that lived and moved dis¬ 
tracted his attention, and he began to look at the world 
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round and about him and became, instead, a natur.ih i 

And a very good one. He so well mastered the art of .. 

alistic observation that he became not only one ol ill 
greatest of all observers but was also the greatest senim.. 
force in the history of biology. 

Darwin was not merely a peerless naturalist whose g.i.-i 
took in his environment both sweepingly and in detail. In 
was also a theorizer whose audacious synthetic abilities ;i. 
counted for biological history in such a way that, from In 
time onward, the extraordinary nature of somatic bcinr 
could no longer be ignored. 

His delightfully canny abilities as an observer are ampl\ 
displayed in his chronicles of The Voyage of the Beagle. 1 Its 
synthesizing imagination, which transformed all subse 
quent biological thought, burst forth in The Origin <>/ 
Species of 1859. And his proof that he was still growinj’ 
and could twist the tiger’s tail twice was the appearance in 
1872 of his study on The Expression of the Emotions in Man 
and A nimals. 

Darwin was a friend of both men and animals, although 
it could hardly be said that the former fully reciprocated 
this friendship, then or even now. The wrath of the Victo¬ 
rian religious world gathered itself up and descended upon 
him with a mixture of unbelieving shock and protest that 
has endured until the present: even so respected a scien¬ 
tist-philosopher as Teilhard du Chardin was censured in 
recent years by the keepers of Peter’s keys for his sugges¬ 
tion that the evolutionary descent of man could gloriously 
be put to God’s account. 

But this outrage and dismay was as inevitable as it was 
understandable, for the “theory” of evolution was, in it¬ 
self, a revolution in the fundamental conception of man 
which the cultural tradition had so long cherished. Like 
Immanuel Kant a century earlier, Charles Darwin thrust 
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• ! "M • latic bodily structure, underwent changes 
g* * hmmi to generation. Higher chances of survival 

*♦ 1 ‘Mi 4 4 i (am of those individual animals who hap- 

• U .inicturally different from other members of 
; i • m In fact, this was a different version of an old 

♦ t tn ami by all I nglish stock breeders: when an occa- 
•ni.mt animal was born (with shorter legs, longer 

• «* i this mutation was artificially selected out for 
* M*d» m j' bn 11 s beneficial difference; Darwin saw that 

• lit* same mutations occurred among animals in a 
- d wild state, the environmental conditions would 

'//1 s elect those mutants whose differences were more 
hi i« t goo us to their survival than were the normal, non- 
•• •< mi animals. Indeed, during several generations of na- 
havmg selected out those individual animals whose 

• ni physiology made them more suitably adapted to 
" • v a I m their environment, such different animals 
••uli! have been procreated that, structurally, they would 
miNiitute a distinctly different species of animals—a 
•p« 4 14 *s of animals which would have classifiably different 
I'Hililv characteristics than did their forefathers of the 
pimi species. 

I he evidence on the Galapagos also meant that the 
pi ties of extinct animals, which had not been able to sur- 
uve, did not survive because they lacked those particular 
bodily characteristics which would allow them to make it 
within their particular island environment. So then, we 
have one known species of animals surviving but another 
similar but slightly different species of the same genus of 
animals which did not survive. It was evident that certain 
species of animals have poorly adaptive bodily character¬ 
istics which edit them out of their environment, and others 
possess characteristics which naturally and inevitably 
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tl'f 1 *’ 1 mm Mr successful animal would be a quick, 
mh* 11*11|h .1 1 1c>11 of these fortunate differences, and 
* itillimctic progression this progeny would 

* .1 11 1 in It s of animals which were blessed with 

* «du i oi tails or teeth which made their bur- 

i pet les happily adapted to the needs of their 

■mm Ml 

"" h *Mlin hand, those individual animals not acci- 
hh ">| with such adaptive individual differences 
1 I* •'* piogeny who were cut down more quickly by 
" nonmcnl, who in arithmetical diminution were 
r 'Oily selected out of existence by animals that 

* iMipclilively faster or stronger or more protected, 
" by a changing natural environment whose trees 
1 tllci whose foods were tougher, whose climate was 

■ mg, in whatever. One species relentlessly selected for 
• id by the accidents of individual mutations; others 
nil out of existence in an equally inevitable manner 
, iIn absence of such mutations which guarantee sur- 
il With mechanical efficiency, the fittest animals were 
'• • led lor survival; those not the fittest were selected for 

• I MM I M >11. 

Ihns, the pyramid of the organized animal kingdom 
lived out of a process of accidental mutation and me- 
hamcal selection, and yet this process—blindly devoid of 
|*ni pose or telos—had evolved more complex, more physi- 

• 'I*tpically adaptable animals—in short, “higher” animals 
mill extraordinary abilities to cope with their ever threat- 

• mng and challenging environment. And therewith we 
have an explanation for the origin of animal species and 
lor the descent of man, both being the evolved products of 
landom mutation and mechanical selection, yet simultane¬ 
ously being meaningful and historically rooted products 
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Wl th ,n an obsolescent species tv ° f,nd,v,dual creatures 
vfoual creatures nonethelessd f 3S aH " ldl 

Vlv mg species-types. even those within sur 

A simple, and now classic ;n . 

“°" * found in the fate on'hL r ° f na,ura ' *leo 
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mo,h spotted w,„ gs and anoihe Vane ‘ y ° f P 'PP ereJ 
*ngs. Up until , he “ a " other ™nety with black 

uralists found very few of thPn, cen,ur >’ nal- 
whereas the spotted wtng mo , h l « b,ack -»'insed variety, 
■noth typically c | u „g t0 ™ith, ' B °' h of 
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• lit* coal smoke, belched out from the factory 
m I throughout industrial England, gradually 

* * » <Im Im lien on trees until the melanistic variety of 
H ► »! ninth was camouflaged. Then it became the spot- 

* him in learn how fortuitous adaptability to the 

.. guarantees survival. Now, a century later, the 

1 lie 1 y dominates, and the spotted-winged vari- 
- •• huh in evidence as the black-wing was a century 

rif IlM 

* tl** n in the simplest way imaginable, Darwin man- 
1 * ■ \plain to us how—through mutation, adaptation 
• 1 h 11 . 1 l selection—it has come about that there are 

- ' • • been so many different and yet similar kinds of 

• mi d And with this explanation, men promptly found 

• r* . In* meaningfully related to the entire animal king- 

* *»i 1 ! you prefer—they found animals to be asso- 

• < nl the human race. And this explanation, eventually 
•h* ed and confirmed by the findings of later research- 

has now become just as useful for understanding 
*i- il is happening to human civilization in the latter third 
1 ill* twentieth century as it is helpful for understand- 

• m what happened to dinosaurs during the Mesozoic 

i tit 

Hut Cliarles Darwin’s explanatory synthesis was even 
I* harsh than 1 have suggested: to the end, Darwin re¬ 
mained loose and cautious about the exact manner in 
which mutation and adaptation took place. On the ques- 
iinii of the unerring selection of the fittest for survival, he 
had no doubts: it was too obvious a fact to avoid. But as 
i*) how these saving mutations came about, he could not 
finally say that they were accidental or physiologically de- 
Jci mined or perhaps even due to the individual’s ability or 
sheer luck in adaptative behavior. He had to construct his 
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* *»* 5 *ning man walks into a tough bar—or, for that 

• mom filled with attractive young ladies— 
• l»|no.u lies the threshold of the door his spine 
•••«■• m»»M erect, his shoulders square and his chest 

* • »" od I hat particular environment brings forth 

*«« *»Mi ul.ii bodily expression from him. This is very 

ImiI it may be somewhat embarrassing to recog- 
■ Hu ..one time, that toads, frogs, chameleons, vari- 
o«l. and snakes also puff themselves up in order to 

* Uiju and fearsome: these animals do not “think” 
m *i iIn action any more than does the young man; it 

! tppens to them when the environmental situation re- 
i dial they further their best interests by an adapta- 

• Iik h makes them look bigger than they really are. 

' In n a man is in extreme fear or terror of some person 
dung not only will the muscles of his body tremble but 

bans on his skin will erect. This curious, involuntary 
ponsc is certainly familiar among humans, but, Darwin 
1 * ms us, there is also this same erection of dermal ap- 
, * adages (hair, feathers, quills, etc.) with frightened chim- 
, aa/ees, gorillas, orangutans, baboons, hyenas, lions, 
i o horses, cows, elk, antelopes, goats, cats, dogs, anteat- 

• bats, birds, fowl, and, of course, porcupines and 
la dpc hogs. Modern ethologists would extend the list much 
i ulhci and would not forget to include fish. What is the 

* ana he function of this erection of dermal appendages? 

I v ulently, surmises Darwin, so that the animal will appear 
larger, and thus frighten the enemy who is threatening 
him. I he pictorial and photographic studies made by Dar¬ 
win and many ethologists after him of the fear/aggression 
appearances of such familiar animals as cats, dogs, roost- 
eis and geese are famous; and they are fascinating not 
••amply in themselves but especially for the homologies we 
sec in the various similarities of bodily behavior which we 
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f #**i i mi.iiIs his way up to an enemy dog and raises 
t ! Inn lips to display his sharp canine teeth, he is 
■ mil,ii somatic experience to what we, as human 
* > lien humans contemptuously toss their heads 
11 i despicable person and curl one side of the 
m.I lightly displaying the same canine teeth. The 
| iitil <>l the pyramidal somatic kingdom assure us 
^ * uiiiiling behavior, the fearful/angry feeling and 
* hi., (unction are similar and related—even though 
• i type of human aggression has all but mutated 
I Mill nice. 

•hoi* I >arwin opened a door, a door sufficiently wide 
f Mm « ntiir human world to pass through into the be- 
i Iim overy of what they had always been: living crea- 
piung from the womb of time and still growing 
« »inn the embrace of time. Obviously, the revolutionary 
»Mi significance of Darwin’s discovery is that by un- 
m ng the past of biological history, he simultaneously 
»h d to us the more extraordinary fact that there is 
• i future for biological history and a mutational, open 
*tn. lor mankind. 

Mow very curious it is that Darwin should have made 
1 .. discovery in the middle of the nineteenth century, just 
lien man’s industrial age first slipped into gear. It is al- 
ino-.i as if the human creature had been finally allowed to 
*« and comprehend the fact of evolution, adaptation and 
mutation only when a crucial stage in human development 
vs as beginning, only when we had approached the thresh¬ 
old of a technological age. Perhaps the evolution of knowl¬ 
edge in relation to our environment is such that the best of 
human scientists and philosophers may never know more 
Ilian they need to know. It would appear that new knowl¬ 
edge and new theories are ways of adapting to a new envi¬ 
ronmental situation; and thus the new intellectual visions 
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evoked from man make their appearance to the d» n 
that a changing environment has evoked these vision u 
made them adaptationally relevant for human sums . 
This would indicate that we can only know as much .1 i 
needed to be known at any given time. If sufficieni mu 
the day be the knowledge thereof, then our thinking is dr 
tined to be at its most authentic when it is most contempt 
rary and relevant to the nowness of our environing woild 

We are only now beginning to absorb and incorpor.iu 
into our lives the full impact of the insights of Chari* 
Darwin into the realm of living beings. Darwin, like all <»! 
the somatic scientists, loved living things. Because he wa 
open to them, they responded by letting their ancient sc 
crets become open to him. 

The living world reveals to the loving observer a translu 
cent beauty and purity which throws into sharp contrast 
the constricted limitations of human experience. Darwm 
recounts that Mr. Bartlett, then keeper of the London 
Zoological Gardens, received two new chimpanzees into 
the zoo. The chimpanzees were fairly old, and they had 
never met each other before. When he put them into the 
same cage for the first time, they came up and sat opposite 
one another with their mutually protruded lips each stu¬ 
diously touching the other’s. Then one chimpanzee put his 
hand on the shoulder of the other; then they both folded 
their arms and looked intently at each other. After a mo¬ 
ment of this, they both stood up with their arms draped 
over one another’s shoulders, lifted up their heads, opened 
their mouths and yelled with delight. 

Such fine somas. Oh, that we all might be capable of at¬ 
taining such joy. 
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the trauma of 

THE EGG: FREUD 


. "I""' *T pe Xrta P %ess d m°c”ea“r d e 

...sclfakmgdomofper ^ memb ranous 

*l... lay dreaming and co want or nee d al¬ 
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event took place: the shell-like firmament of the civ.iim. 
perfect world was rent asunder, and he was projected i. 
into another world: a world of fantastic dimension', 
big that it did not even seem to have a final enclosing .In 
to contain it as did his ancient kingdom. This was a \\.>il 
of things and beings other than the things and beings il> 
had been immediately linked to him in the ancient knn 
dom. 

But this strange new world was no concern of his If 
business was feeling happy, having what he needed and 
what he wanted exactly when he needed and wanted n 
this was the only business that he knew, and so he had in 
choice but to continue it. However, he was quick in di 
covering that his kind of business did not work in the new 
world: when he needed and wished for something, the old 
demand-and-supply process clicked along somewhat a-, 
usual, but in a curious manner; the wish created an imme 
diate fulfillment but it was a fulfillment of a different kind 
—it was not real warmth or real comfort or real nutrition, 
but rather a vacuous satisfaction that was dreamlike and 
not a real satisfaction. 

Those who have dwelled in kingdoms of perfect happi 
ness are stubborn creatures, and this creature was no ex 
ception; he knew what the business of happiness was: il 
was the only business he cared for, and he wasn’t going to 
give it up. But still, he was practical enough to realize that 
if his pleasant business was to be kept going and if he were 
to have real satisfaction as well as an immediate but vacu¬ 
ous dreamlike satisfaction, then he would have to make a 
few concessions to this colossal and wretched world he 
had been thrust into. When one comes to a new place, one 
has to adapt to it and learn things about it. And so he did. 

He had to learn how to feel things outside himself in¬ 
stead of only within himself. Formerly, in the old king- 
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had to be somewhat aggressive rt 
ting there passively w ff tin „ f ' * Was not a ma " 1 ' "I 

la; rather it was far more^sef 77 lmpressio,ls «•' d, 
them, to search and hunt for the S ° ° Ut and » 
so a new ability arose- t hat J7 SenSe Im P ress '<>ns \ 
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"t the long run, it would result hi " mg alertness h,„ 
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h * ImmIii i It is egg-bereft creature was now defi- 
Imi l he secondary business of dealing with 

m sm tit ti die primary and original business could 
m,uni.uned. And so, he moved into action. 

, .i»i Ins energies had simply been used to get 
- -hi 1 mnei tensions; now his energies could be 
*M < »i ti and he could act upon this strange exter- 
1 Imi h he could aggressively perceive, make 
mm! thus judge which actions would fit his known 
mi.. 1 id world. 

Mm* i'll businesses were in effective operation at the 
1 mmm the old pleasure business which was constantly 
I |mmI and motivation for his secondary business of 
• r 'M*.» 1 on sly engaged in manipulating things in the 
* a Id But this successful and long-struggled-for 
till 1 Hu nt made for a decidedly odd creature: because 
H mi ness, attention, memory, judgment and aggres- 
* lion had all been built up in response to the strange 
i» mu Id and because they were designed specifically to 
d • iih pist this world, this meant that the creature was 
»i luscious, attentive, recollective or capable ofjudg- 
111 il action and thought in regard to the primary activi¬ 
ties continued as usual within his bodily core. By the 
11 history and reason for its development, consciousness 
• ml its attendant abilities were directed resolutely out- 
• id conscious of every thing but one: the needs and ac- 
ii \ 1 lies of the primary process which it had been developed 
to protect and enhance. Conscious action was an out- 
w a idly-directed, aggressive movement into a worldly envi- 
lonment, designed uniquely for the practical task of the 
survival of the original core of the creature. Because these 
conscious abilities and bodily structures had evolved by 
turning toward the environment and by adapting to the 
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Vlve d- He is the mos . ° ° f ,he 'on,as which has „ 
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elements that u nrnen( and so well 

“"';o"'ng .„d La„ip a U n „ e g q h a " ed •&’: 

A 'ong with his ’ hls environment. 

of all son,as: this, because A?’ m! "' is also ‘he uuhapn,,,, 
h» abdities of conscious,' aggL™ eT?"' devel “P"'c"t 
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een driven to do so, and thus his wh y he has 
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w orldi and someh( > v ed o Understan(J and 
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. di ii mankind is “oblivious” to some basic 

1 til i pei i of being. 

“ • ""I "lily die magnificent and unhappy soma; 
• On upiemely lucky soma, for by being blindly 
" " I and transform his frightful environment, 

.I i new environment that has lost its biologi- 

(. I'iIih and he now has no choice but to adapt 
i" ihis radically different environment. Man is 

• pps ."iiia who spent aeons developing a magni- 

I l"i a threatening environment, and now, with 
• mcnl of a benign environment, he will adapt 

* .ly by, in large measure, losing his mind. 

■ dn magnificent, unhappy and lucky soma—this 
I " ml's evolutionary-revolutionary vision which 
"••'I siilidly with Darwin’s vision with a shock that is 

• In-ginning to be appreciated and absorbed. 

1 i must of the somatic scientists and philosophers, 

• i Inis been poorly understood, even by his well- 
• it i ummentators. All this odd business about the un- 

" ■ repression, cathexes, libidos, ids, egos and 
> . 11 pus die reaction of most persons is that it all seems 
. in how mysterious and not really human. Precisely so, 

I this is die ground for the misunderstanding. Freud, in 
Maks, is not addressing himself to the subject of indi- 
- ••Inal human beings like Mary and Mike and Wendell; he 
' giving his observations on the structure and develop- 
"u ni "I a biological organism. There is nothing at all “hu- 
.nly personal” about it, and that’s why we cannot di¬ 
nt lly identify ourselves with this bag of somatic 
mn lianisms which he describes. 

for one thing, Freud was not a psychologist; he was a 
laboratory physiologist, who, by dint of financial circum- 

• lances, ended by becoming a practicing neurophysiolo- 
gisl. Me was a physician who treated people with neuro- 
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physiological illnesses, but he brought to this praun. 
mind which previously had been thoroughly discipline 
the matter-of-fact, impersonal attitudes proper to pin 
logical research. He was also, by virtue of this earlict n » 
ing, quite familiar with the obvious presence of evoluin • 
ary forces in the structuring and functioning of' amm 
bodies. Although preferring a career of physiological n 
search, once the need for money prodded him out ot ih 
lab and into the neurophysiological wards, he knew that 
was his scientific duty to understand the humans h 
treated as neurophysiological organisms. It is clear, at In < 
to me, that when Freud looked at a patient, his transput 
ent gaze saw completely past the particular personality »•( 
that individual into the structured “impersonal” organism 
which accounted for what was taking place. This is why, m 
my recounting of “The Trauma of the Egg,” I spoke in 
non-human impersonal terms; if one reads this account 
thinking of it as the history of a cell or organism or non 
human creature, then one is thinking in the way that 
Freud thought. Freud, then, did not think in personal 
human terms but in somatic terms; and as one learns to 
think somatically, one sees how amazingly obvious are so 
many of Freud’s insights into what we human somas arc 
all about. 

Freud had a term for this concern and method of gazing 
transparently into the somatic depths of the human indi¬ 
vidual: he called it psychoanalysis. And the science upon 
which the analytical task finally rested was termed meta¬ 
psychology—meaning a study of the evolved somatic- 
structures and processes operating behind individual 
human behavior. In varying degrees all of the somatic 
thinkers we shall discuss had this in-depth, transparent 
view of humanity, and rather than use the somewhat nega¬ 
tive term meta-psychology, it would be more positively de- 
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™ r, on and re,ra - ~ » 

primordial soma was at ih^ and P ,easun ' It. 
less creature which was not rr., 8 """" 45 ' “ blind an<l h 
M itself, as its body ™/* co " sa O“ ofilself h,„ 
sional hyper-concemrations Te'e d ' Schar « ed «>e. 

tissues. S ot en ergy stimuli from „ 

mX: mw^rt;" or/ anhly *"—»■ . 

respond m whatever ways^t f!”!? W3S com P e,| e<l i.. 
waves of energy which collided w i *° the thre ^'""r 
Propriately, it Was this ^ WI ‘ h lts onter surface. A,. 

t0 ada P< to the challenge ofthTZrlTiu^ began 1 
more sensitive to the different ,° rId ’ 11 became more and 
that bombarded it. And the develop ° f energy pa(,t ‘ r "' 
was quite simply the gradual develo^"' ° f thlS sensitiv ii\ 
sensitivity. For Freud as for the P men t of the organs <>/ 

leau-Ponty, to be conscious m '^'" Ph "° S °P he ' 
ness is the somatic activity of n P erceiv e,‘ conscious 
3 th e complex apparatus of sot J ^ 011 • WhlCh invo,Vcs 
meter of our bodily surface is in thrh^' 011 ' Every n1i,,l 
and thus every portion of our borfl US1 " ess of perceiving, 
Our whole sensitive body is cons •' ^ Surface ,s conscious 
tentive” to stimuli. y 18 COnscious > h is constantly “a( 

X° £ n0 ' ' t hink somat icalIy can- 

,ha "™"< a l process- a r he w?rf S ?, f ‘ he “™ d " a "“ 

abou, wha, we lradi,i„„a|,y cah ih, ^ f" 11 '”* instaa d 
process." You, as soma, are “Lian,,^ a " d “'>«% 

, Ca ,oc your sensitized body is y . perceivln g>‘ Prom 
data from the environing worl/ ru " 8 and record ing 
‘o Perceive even when skeZ! \ ^ * Why you continue 
3 ,a ngnage while sleep,ng P bfca^se ^ *T the basics of 
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• mm.hm lously perceiving.” A bell rings while you 
iml your primordial somatic core—blissfully 
m it*, .mcient business of dreaming of pleasant- 

* mi llungs “as if they were real”—incorporates that 

ii "I the bell tone into its dream-reality without 
i in* i hesitation. Even without the presence of the 
i n m nvity of “consciousness,” the sound of the 

?t *- I* ml and smoothly folded into the flowing context 
limn experience. 

1 ■ m (l s well forget about the primacy of the “self-con- 
» mind” which is merely secondary—and try to 

• *n* sell in the “primacy of perception,” which entails 

• < ilia Ik understanding of oneself. Then when Freud 

* ► i id “(lie unconscious,” you will understand that he 

.m (he primary, primordial, bodily core that has al- 
lieen within the heart of our soma but which has, 

• *ug the course of evolution, been covered over with the 

• mint y structures and processes involved with the prac- 

»! business of being conscious of the external world 

• •• 1 1 lies just beyond the membrane enclosing our bag of 
**m i le and bones. 

What Freud entitled “psychoanalysis” was, then, a 
• Italy of the interrelationships of this primary core of the 
•Mima with the secondary overlay of practical functions, as 
the entire human soma developed and adapted to the im- 
mi dialc environment within which it lived. 

I his immediate environment of the human soma is, at 
Its earliest age, the mother, nurse, father and general fam¬ 
ily into which the young and fragile soma has been intro¬ 
duced. At this early stage the practical, protective second¬ 
ary abilities which the young soma has inherited have not 
yet had a chance to develop and mature—because they de¬ 
veloped late in the evolutionary history of the human 
soma, they will develop later in the history of the individ- 
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u al human soma: henrr th a 
orogeny (individual development law . of ' biolo g.V Hi 
e ny (the evolutionary devebn^ ^fP^^tes phy,„ 
So then, with its nrot<w^ nt of l he species), 
and undeveloped, the^infant'hu SeC ° ndar > abi| ities lain 
posed to its environing fwi ^ S ° ma ,Jes fr agilely , . 
of primary bod wdb * ancient c<„ 

't <s a pulsing little^creature ofah* f ° r aJ1 to *•« 

tions and dilations which unasha^m 111 ^ cons, 'i* 
Pleasure over its felt bodfiv ” ashamedl y expresses its d.s 

p« r ,.s Measure :™rr^ a ^r hamed ^' 

satisfaction. e 1 bodily repose and 

and Th ;:: e a 0 r rseeI n ° g m ;;‘ h r i ‘betas: look „ 
has never ceased to exist and d ’ SOmatIC core > which 
b emg, but which has only been ^ d ° m * nate y° u r somatu 
developing somatic abilities "fT ° VCr With the ,a, “ 
memory, judgment, practical art SC ' ousness > attention. 
S ua ge, etc. This is the simolJ a ?* mkm & use of Ian 
° us description which Freud ha"s p '" ^ rather obvi 
deeply resented this description /Ti" US ‘ And if We bavc 
stand it, it is not only because l ° mVe fa,led to und er- 
have become oblivious to our Unn & our ma turation we 
but also because the tradition ,° n f ina Unc °nscious core 
oal, aggressive consdous^ssT ^ Whlch our practi- 
refuses to entertain a concentmn nf 3 CU,tUre which 
secondary” practical aspect of h f ^ ° ther than of the 
tural definition of man is false- it if*' Th ' S trad,tlonaJ cul- 
which evolving, fearful man hasW ive fa,seh °od 
very practical reason that his initial T ^ for the 
been to aggress upon his env ronmem f ^ task has 
manipulate and subjugate it to hT T™” 8 to contr °b 
has finally completed just this task of^w' BU * ° nCe man 
enin g earthly environment h e wifi ° 0 7 bjU8atin g a threat- 

’ W,,J no l° n ger need to hide 
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»II ••ml be repressively oblivious to the ancient, 
m ibill has always pulsed within him and moti- 
• |*i ti lieal outward surge toward the world. 

■ »ii opened the possibility of understanding our- 
• h I* i ms of the somatic history which brought us 
nr Ireud enabled us to understand something 
puilu somatic human creature which evolved and 
eiy nature of our two-sided soma constantly in- 
ii unhealthy development in its relations with the 
mi . nvuonment. 

1 hi evolutionary and somatic viewpoint, the situa- 
- « n by I reud was this: the history and structure of 

* i*♦»m *»ii soma indicates that, ideally, the primary inner 
m. i»i i he soma should remain healthy and integral in 
* elopment while the secondary, outer-directed bodily 
in smoothly mature and achieve the practical ability 
* i■nUeil and serve the driving and unquenchable needs 
i ili* primary human system. Biologically, this is the kind 
1 ph iscd, complementary development which seemed de- 
, *1 lo lake place; and if it did, the human being, thus 

Hiiuiril, would be healthy, adaptive and—most impor- 
Miily of all—would be a human who was able continually 
u hievc states of satisfaction and inner repose during his 
*l in lo day encounters with the world of men. That such a 
1 ippy, successful human being is possible is clearly indi- 
ih tl by the evolved somatic structure of man; but that 
«*m h inwardly contented human beings are rarely achieved 
o equally clear, and it was Freud’s understanding of the 
rvolved inner-outer soma that allowed him also to under- 
i.iml the psychopathology (or, in our terms, the somapa- 
iliology) of man. 

In the main, Freud saw that “mental” (i.e., somatic) ill¬ 
ness was not due to inadequacies in the human soma (un¬ 
less, of course, there was actual organic damage of the in- 
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dividual), but to inadequacies in th*. 

- Csr: 

* m portantIy from the fim year unUUheT " 

U even fo'rThe Tos S P ™ d b .I 

without question thot 1 of humans, but it is .,i 

could, in his view, developtfThe "" 

stances were right Later fL t , he enviro nmental cm. 

was even d,SC * Ie ’ W ^el m R,„ , 

the child’s early family and culturafenv' aCCUSmg fin ^‘ " 
donal terms, suffice it to sav that p e ™ ronment -. t,.„l, 
human soma as “sinless” and “1 FCU SaW just-bom 
un-traditional terms snffi uncor ™Pted.” And in .. 

. 

illness. Staying within th* ein §’ creatin g “mental 

^scussed, ?|f ~ rt “ « *“>■ 

primordial soma is the nrim» h fol!owin g : because tl,< 
source for what takes nlar • motlvat >onal and energ\ 
human life, if early events iVth^lV*^^ processes ol 
off the needed satisfactions r u C ° C ^ dd e 'ther cut 
create second^^™ * ^ S ° ma 0r lf 
needed satisfactions then ® ®* uctures " h > ch cut off these 
he sick, unhappy and ill h bemg as a whole wil1 

* »™a„ el ZIZittZLi a°, S' COn,,n * e " CleS 
would be a clear ev flmn L r « S . 1 three months of age- 

factions of the inner soma°” AlT 1 " 8 needed satis ‘ 

understand that his beloved °^ mg the child dimly to 
like him, once had a fbuTh ? "* Who ' 

m0VKl S ° *» .he to,ert W wo a „M U: 


. Mi|.|e ol "creating secondary conscious structures 
I! these needed inner satisfactions.” Once the 

.... . I*. .els tor the satisfactions of the primordial 

h be* ome blocked, twisted or diverted, then the 
, i». m wine h the inner energies of the human flow out 
i ,, ilicmselves in conscious, active behavior will 
|«t, iied inefficient and will be continually felt within 
..I hi as actual organic tension, anxiety and unhappi- 
t<1 ns simplest statement, this is the psychopathology 

f i .I I he question as to the many ways in which this 

■ in blockage between the inner core and the outer 
< .i in .in lake place—this is part of the labyrinth of 

■ i. I mu research. And the various developmental stages 

• .... which this unhealthy blockage or deviation can 

m place are also part of the maze of Freud’s explora- 

A hu h were the ever shifting, never final theories and 
■ I In which can confuse even the canniest of readers 

■ ii.i might venture to put all of Freud’s insights together in 

neal package. 

I In enormous legacy of Freud’s writings for the late 
iiiu ih century is not his technique of psychoanalysis, 
i .a Ins evolutionary somatic vision of the human creature. 

I if ml’s technique in psychotherapy seems now like an 
n I v horse-and-buggy attempt to relieve emotional ill- 
ii. m-s the therapy was far too long, too limited in its ap- 
l>bullions and too often attended by relapses. But the 
. mim ing Freudian legacy is the complex somatic under- 
a,mding which he brought to our understanding of the na- 
i hi i* and development of human health and illness—not 
psychic” health and illness, but simply human health and 
Illness; not “psychosomatic” either, but simply somatic 
human health and illness. It isn’t that medicine is not so¬ 
matic, but rather that it is hardly somatic enough: it has 
not yet had the courage to develop a comprehensive 
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re^trr'r s t ,he *. 

™ 1 ' all aspects of its eZL U " heallhil )' in cx< l,„ 
Physical and human factors r b °' h wilh llk ' ' 
Pent believes are the actual l “ Wilh whal I 
A " insightful physicians mj'] “ d huma " i 

comprehensive medicne” 1, ° r kno "- .. . 

oeer the horizon, tvaitine for V P oss,b| e but , 
knowledge to appear (and such™ ° f U " ex P ec,e % ho..„l 
American medicine) as well as fn par,lcular| y lackin,. 

and fortitude (inasmUrl rl?,"'" 0f « real com':,,., 

cne are deeply a part of the c,do !°" S ° f Westem '"e.l, 

Slands challenged and will bad I n^c ''' 0 ” wh,cl . 

aay revolution in medicll «£n ) “ ^ ep """ 

Europe, suspect and amidpatTt^Y 51013 " 8 ’ especia,, V <" 
know that men still die “from b^?" 3 ? 0 ™ 10 "' T, *\ 
fried eels in fresh butter ” i e fr ^ hearts ” and fr<"" 
factions as well from verv nn VCiy aCtUal hu ™n ,,, 
Physical interactions. Only? S om!t- but “ believ ed in" 
comprehend these events with? ° g,CaI med 'cme can 
dude the copious data we alreadv C ° nteXt which will in 
structures and processes of the h^ P ° SSeSS ° f SOme of the 
Ultimately, f is no ° f human organism. 

comprehensive medicine that isw that , IS Wantin g; it is a 
prehensive program will mean tha?^’ 3nd SUch a c °m- 

where medicine means prevent ^ Ca " ,ive in a s °cie(y 
before birth and from bmth o ltlVe ’ c ° nStructive medicine 
rent ab surd system of ^ tba " the cur- 

mous energies and monies of m "^ d,cine Where the enor - 
cused on what to do to cure or 1C ! ne are Primarily fo- 

traditional role of ihe physician^ ^d^wiffcorne'abou/at 
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i i '■ • Ilia! the evolution-revolution in late twenti- 
timely gradually takes place. Within such a 
I mill such a medicine, we shall then find out 
• 'Mi-, indeed, necessary or inevitable that human 
innilil ever become ill. For we must ask, why 
'lun ■ II Freud is correct in surmising that the 
1 I'.n n human soma should not be itself the cause 
* * il I am correct in surmising that technological 
" 1 uni in. imputation of our physical environment will 
n il* physical, chemical and biological causes of ill- 
"iiiI il I am finally correct in surmising that the evo- 
n . (evolutionary changes currently at work will 
, i i. mean (hat social, economic and political struc- 
. ■ 'ill no longer be the strange “psychological” causes 
uni il these three things—these three not impossible 
•tinms then we shall finally know whether human 

• iiuisi inevitably become ill (in any somatic sense) or 
• tin i illness and the business of patching it up too late 

i iiieiely been the unhappy consequences of an ancient 
hi (iillure that is mutating out of existence. This is 
‘•lie of the many questions which men of the twenty- 
. i century will enjoy finding the answer to. And if the 

• H 'ii is yes, then it seems only likely that they shall inev- 

• • >1 y ask, “Then, is it inevitable that men must die?” 

I hal such “dreams” are very real possibilities, which 
•in it can and are already thinking of and planning for, has 

• n i n made possible in large measure by Sigmund Freud: it 
a is he who radically transformed our understanding of 
ilu human soma and, consequently, it is he who opened 
i In door to radically new possibilities in all branches of 
human medicine. From the point of view of our moribund 
i iillure, the twenty-first century is the century when any¬ 
thing is possible, not simply the things we do not dare to 
ill cam of but the many more things which we are not even 
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able to dream of Even H r «o 

change—and about that F f g ma * 
happy. He would have been deTh be pro, ‘"" 
‘he generations which folloted ^ ^ ^ « tha ' ,lu ' 
ceased to dream or, better that tb ’ men fina,,v " ,1, 
sweet and wish-fulfilling dreams„r 7 ° nly drea " 11 '' " 
mean that men had learned to Infants -' for this w,,„i 

ceasing to be the sinless hn * 0 grow to adulthood with, 

wh,ch we were t “ “ wise 

Freud taught us that welre mM “h '" U>in oul 

gressive, fractional part of o, a s . h L m ° re than l]u " ■" 

mmd. He was absofutely neh ^ ^ the consi 

And we now kno W Z are much much .- 

becoming much more: we are h m ° re ’ CCaUSe We ar " "<■« 
did somas which heretofore have 0 !^ 11 ^ ^ ^ an<J sp,t ‘" 
-g in the warm body of our dre^T and Wa " 


3 


INI IMOLOGY OF BEHAVING: 
t OMEN/ AND THE ETHOLOGISTS 


In I ho district of Altenberg, whose inviting flats and 
* m rs straddle the turbulent Danube and drink in its an¬ 
il Hood waters, there is an unexpected wilderness in the 
hi t>fl old Europe. The backwaters, marshes, scrub brush 
ml willow forests stretch away from the broad, undisci- 
! Imcd l iver, gradually changing into rolling hills and quiet 
meyards where an occasional medieval Schloss stands 
I’loomily picturesque on its summit. 

II you were to fly over this isolated wilderness in the 
middle of Lower Austria, you would likely think it an ex- 
i client spot for a naturalist to pursue his studies. And if, 
one Whitsunday, when the field grass was young-green 
and tall under the spring sunshine, you had looked out 
into one of the fenced-in meadows of this district you 
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bT^TVeX;Ta° taC K lha ' W3S " ot °"<y ■» 

.he field was aZ; 1' e „ been a “•* <«»turhi„, ,, 
fin S down in ,he , 

&EJSS? and ”“-*4 -vtZz;:; 

A ££ »s c ^ t a ,rr c r s . 

***** KoSdu^ and dIe i ^ q< "** ^' l ” 

hidden there in the meadow <* W 3t ^ ou cou,tl "<*i 

hatched mallard ducklings f? SS was a cr °wd of re, , 

lously keeping up with the ethrd Cager,y a ' ul 

dragged himself around m the fiHH 35 ^ Wadd,Ctl 

the ancient and not unlovelv h d ’ Speakln S to them i„ 

ifyou had also realized thaUhed^Lm ° f ma,1 ardese. An.l 

waddling man was tho ^ 

waddling man himself Z ^ ^ tha ' "" 

then you might have felt thatth* h WaS their moll '‘' 

"adman and so J t icc ,e„ i , L7 k "n Ch °' Ce ba '"" " 
same. scientist, that both were quite il„ 

stration-or^you^ill^d^st'V ^ horator y demon 
process of confirming something ^ A " d he Was in ,l,( 

known that some ge eS e aTddHe h.-ul 
would “imprint” upon the first ^ itched, 

and immediately adonf th*t '' " g ob J ect they saw 
«*• Lorenz had al« a I fCZIT "*¥ ** ^ P“ 
to countless geese and u ? years ’ bee n “mother” 

mallard a,s “ "°<*ed iha, 

P™>" np„„ h.mVni! .nsiead wouW r ' W ° Uld " 6 ‘ “ im 

m a corner. What were the fart !u awa ^ and cow er 
and ducks to tmprim a,^ lm °l ha ' allo "' e ‘'some geese 
mallards from si! doing? At „„ 8 , h " d Prevented Ihe 

g- t one point Lorenz had set a 


K in i i.iiinyiiid duck (which looks quite different 

• M .11 ml) on some mallard eggs; when the eggs 

i i . Mm llrti(I ducklings immediately imprinted on 

. 1 1 in k and scurried after her, despite the obvi- 

♦ 1 in i hi both the color and shape of their 

* r «t * . iln missing factor? Or what charm was it that 
i ml duck had that Lorenz, in this case, didn’t 
l .I. n/ hypothesized that it was the call note made 
link lie knew that the domesticated duck had 

.tilled from the wild mallard and that although 

,•><• ill appearance had gradually become markedly 
i n . .a limn its progenitor, the particular mallard quack- 
» » uni had not been modified. So he practiced mallar- 
"id waited for the next brood of mallard ducklings. 

* In n they hatched, he was there, patiently waiting; 

* in umiumured the call note of the mallard, “Quahg, 

. peg!" And yes, the little mallards immediately came 
> it., ii "mother.” 

I h ii/ had thereby added one more fascinating discov- 
iii the fascinating science of ethology. He had found 
"l it Mime geese and ducks imprint visually on the immedi- 
".l\ lound “mother” and that the mallards imprint au- 
. dl\ At the moment of their birth they already “know” 
tin sound of the mallard mother: this is the sound they 
ini, and no other sound will release this fixed pattern of 
imprinting behavior. When we saw him out in the field, 
I .iicn/ was engaged in confirming this secret of mallard 
imprinting by varying his height as a visual object and by 
li sting the effect of stopping the quacking sound. Unfortu¬ 
nately for Lorenz, he discovered that if he stood to his full 
height, the ducklings visually “lost” him and stretched out 
their necks anxiously while weeping out their distress call. 
And doubly unfortunately, the ducklings also felt “lost” 
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from their “mother” iftu 

uninterrupted sound " 0t CO ' 1,1,11 '' 

waddling in the grass and m f ** Austria " 

Konrad Lorenz is not Unceasin gl.\ 

most certainly will not be th ^ ° f the ethol, ’r i -i 
spokesman for this science I 1 ?' 1 but he , 
behavior.” Scores of other ithol ^ ?" S “ thc h "-'" 
. Cred exc *bng and moment 

discovered by Lorenz but his I * S Slgnifica '» •' • 

h,s s P ec| aI importance has co Wh °’ a PP ro P J '■ 

others’ research , 

have been coherent, inslm Statem ‘ ? '»^ «■■ 

Moreover, Lorenz’s role as the s i" Udd,y ex P“ ■ ' 

buttressed by the fact that , Sp ° ke : sman for etholnp 
been generous in it' % ^ ** has ; „ H , 
detractors as fellow scientists ,n7 etholo g I ^s-evc„ |„ 
same way that Darwin, because a com ™°n task. /„ 
with an extraordinary range of daL Synthesis o/ ' th «« 
ther of natural selection Ld /f ’. 1S consi dered the I, 
though Alfred Russel Wallace Tnd^Ttf^ SCience (c " " 
equal credit for its “d^covervA T S Sh ° U,d «»»•***• 
similar reasons be thought of ^ *° nrad Loren/ 

The science of etholoev is he / ather °f ethology, 
mjssmg link between the Darwinia ^ ^ sense, (Ji ( 
species-types and the FreudiaTT ° f evolv "' 

P^'ologtcal development „f r h e " Ce ° f the -euro 
science of comparative animal heh™ 3 " ° rgan,sm; as the 

feed motor patterns, etholoivlls ^ 4 ' 10 '' a " d i,s in " a '‘ 

■nsights of Freud concerning Tul neuro P h ysiological 
1 , 1)0 evolutionary insights of n " s P ec ‘ es of animals 
ongtn of the bodily strueiufes of LP”™'" “ nre ™"g Uie 
eluding man. P u , i„ somewhat d.ff PeC ‘ eS of “ i ">‘«ls, i„- 
ery and confirmation by * *f?' >'™ s . U>e discov- 

mals not only inherit fixed bodfiv t Species of «■- 

Poddy structures particular to 


i mt* i mh also inherit fixed motor patterns of be- 
i m. pu ocular to their species—these discover- 
fi m, , ducel linkage between the fixed neuro- 
f ii i Mills which Freud saw within the human 
i du lined patterns of bodily structure which Dar- 
* * have evolved into the different species of the 

• * H|ith Mil. 

• aheady seen an example of behavior which is 
•i o» lined motor pattern,” a pattern which is obvi- 
mIi possible by a particular coordination of neuro- 
• #i i m d components inherited by all the members of 
*■ »hi sprues. The mallard ducklings did not “learn” 
I fid ol the mallard call note; rather, the call note 
m*> ihe neonate ducklings released an inherited pat- 
lin t behavior which had been genetically coded into the 
*{ in neurophysiological structures of each mallard: the 
lined motor pattern of imprinting upon the first 
n * m iiiost body which emits the mallard call note. 

I in ducklings did not have to be taught this behavior— 
1 .1 uoi of such obvious survival value, inasmuch as baby 
■ ll.mls in their natural habitat would imprint upon the 
imp mother duck and follow under her protective 
mp they did not need to be taught, inasmuch as they 
id already been “taught” through myriads of generations 
i mallards who had survived early life via this form of be- 
Ihv ioi I he ducklings will vigorously fight their way out of 
dim shells and then lie forlorn and dripping with their 
In ids down, waiting; but when the little messes of feathers 
Im .ii the marvelous, ancient sound “Quahg, gegegegeg!” 
they raise their heads, stretch their small wet necks and 
.hitler out an answering call: their first act is to greet the 
world that has in it such beautiful and familiar sounds. 

I hey did not learn these things, so essential to their sur¬ 
vival, any more than the human neonate learns to take the 


























just the correct manner and h ' m0 “' h ' .. 

tty. to suck the mittS n. Pr0Ceed - ° n 
and to successfully mana S et„c W ^" 0 ' ' ausl " ) " 1 
mutually interferins actions rd,nale the compl, 

“ "tat he does JeK.’***'’" 8 '>" ..!■ 

to be highly “tntelliuenr'r, 1 S °" ,he #■»'" t 
infant who has not yet learned 3 ”” I” lhe surv ' v '' 1 
world. Bu, such iC^THofbi,. 

are the common coin of all an ’ i' behavioral 

omy and neurophystology of 71!™”'?'' “ "" ■ 

through natural selection hJ Speciesof animals |,„, 
their common environment thro 1 " Creasin S , y adapir.i , 

, Tbe reason that ethology i s so^m of £ ener -«""' 
the American scene, is thft it ;! mg ’ P artl 'cula,l N 
Parative study of animal hi conc ^ned with the , 
thus concerned with f ^ patten,s 

different types of animal he^ anima,s - The .. 

among the vertebrates-Jd lhe mi" Studied ~espeeul|, 
ferences discovered in these soer' Slm,lantle s and du 
havior, the more enlightening P ? C,eS ; Specific forms of l„ 
of why the animal, man behave a h" T Understa "dm, 
ways he can honestly be said i n ^ ^ and ,n wImi 

This is startling to A me i t ° T* ^ ° ther an '-'h. 
psychologists have beei telW their ^avionl 

knew more or less the ba^^T ^ the * alns,* 
^°ng ago. The truth, which was r behavi(1 ' 

was the amazing revelation that th ^° Vered aroun d 1920 
kmg of the beasts When nn! h Norwe g ia ” rat was the 
the animal kingdom anD^LT, embers that there are in 

Species ’ then one can only marvel al /, 25 , mil,i on .different 
which led psychologists of the Uni thought processes 
elusion, ft is perhaps unkind Vt ^ t0 th ' s eon- 
denly deeded ,ha,. -When v„ V s 5f ‘ ha ‘ a " 

" e seen one animal, you’ve 
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inti so proceeded to choose the most easily 

* ‘i h,nulled vertebrates around. It is perhaps 
lu»ii t-i iij'j'cst that in some a priori or semireli- 

m i h« v already anticipated everything about 
iminal behavior and could therefore concen- 
j“ 11 mentation on rats for the purpose of an- 
f Hi., i ipiestions. Yet both suggestions are, by and 
• •it mil truth. American psychology has typically 

* . i tenacious defender of its activities as a 

Hid this is so for the very important reason that 
iMishment it has not been a research science so 
1 i dm Irmaire technology. The “doctrines,” which 
f di» m the effort of basic scientific thought, was the 
Mih century doctrine of positivism and that of be- 
■ mi the “technology” to which they gave them- 
i not the business of understanding animal be- 
l mi i instead, of finding out what the animal could 

* I nuclei what conditions it could or could not do it; 
•• m ion this meant that their research information 
* Imologically important for finding and pinpointing 

• minions under which man or any other animal could 
p«» led to perform or not to perform certain actions. 

in find, what Americans term “psychology” has 
• • veil its spectacular growth and support from govern- 
m ui Hid industry for the very good reason that the infor- 

• i mmi it supplies can be used for the engineering of 

• M in beings for whatever purposes government and in- 
iiv might have in mind. In their own terms, our psy- 

in*luf»ists are concerned with “the control and manipula- 
. of behavior.” Precisely so; and the research done 

• j **»11 human beings is sold to the establishments in our so- 

• i«’Iy so that they will be able to control and manipulate 
human behavior, engineer human thinking and, in general, 

♦ iploit every human blind spot. 
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«* *.nd of . „ 

rational psychologists- P ^ cl ' olo »sts, parl,,„t„| 
Many are ,he who si ^ Orally 

agamst and decried rhi ’ “ f ' e ,920 ’ s - have m,„ 

from the pade™ „o^ r “ aWa ^‘ rend of 

(knowing) and toward the vertTIr b,,SmeSS " 

lum (automata which do J d,fferent business „l , 

d °'"« it): bn, they have decTw"^ ““ '«** - 

fessionally ignored" b “. 

-,ents a a° m ~ a ' S/^-P-ary be. 

the psychological establXI ^T'™* 10 . 

such as Abraham Maslow and Sid lima , n ' stic PayclM.I..,-,,, 
only too well the ant,-human ? Jour ar<i under,,.,,, 
engineering represents; and dms J™ ““a" Wh ' ch 
generations of psychologist, to J rard invites the 
chology that is not only ofrrm ° ^ n ^ ge ,n a mature - 
Marxist political thinkers!™ as m \" a ' S °' °' 
much younger man, Kenneth M u u" Marcu “ *'■ 
the use of research in university,®!V"* P ° im oul 
"’em for the exploitation of m“'is and 

socio-economic structures that a J ^ the resi1 " 
dymg cultural tradition; and the ^ and parcel 1)1 •« 
these traditional establishments aS neo 'Marxists, se, 
Soviet bloc as in the capitalistic bloc^f aS .° bvious in Hi. 
t,on of the younger gen era 1 1 u >f natlons - A prop,,, 

nologically advanced nations luddl ^ ° f these tedl 
Propaganda, thought control * h V** the natur e <»l 

human learning and moSn^ * C en ^ng 

d us tries the individual governments and in 

^ blind, habhuai tS^'^^mem 
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s h mh lhr proto-mutants of both the Eastern and 
»hnological nations. And the salvos against 
! Mlunrnts" are only in their early, groping ma¬ 
th* ** vol u t ion-revolution within the achieved 
h i *« *1 .oueties has not yet even turned the corner. 
- i mils growing and changing communities of reb- 
► ■ »i v simple perception of their society: they see 
go mvc technological accomplishments of men 
i h I his point, be used against men but can more 

• Ms Iu* used for all men within such a society, inas- 

ihr. very technology has not only subdued the en- 
m* ni l»ul has released sufficient energy so that all in- 
♦ I • .m (hemselves be released to greater freedom of 
* M and behavior within a society of greater democ- 
* nil individual control. 

• Mini, inasmuch as the fundamental drive behind tech- 

has been to subdue and control the non-human en- 
• nmrni for the protection and greater good of humans, 
thru- is no practical reason for now using this human 
f hnology to subdue and control the human needs which 

• designed to serve. The adjustment to this simple 
in has been the major political adjustment of the 

• nhrlli-century technological nations during their futile 

* til s 

I Ins expanding series of observations which led sud- 

• Imly from considerations of American psychology to 
I hi mil remarks about the political life of our century is a 
ispiral progression in thought for those who think in evo- 
hi ho nary-revolutionary terms; and I shall bridle myself to 
piolcct the reader from such telescopings, at least until 
Section Three of this primer in somatic thinking. Such ex¬ 
pansions are typical for this reason: those who begin to 
think in terms of the coming mutational culture, begin at 
I lie same time to see the traditional culture at a distance 
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family, the kingdom of animals Th^fT" a " d 
hke coming home again after ai? “ dy ° f etho,< W 1 
Only among one’s 

Lorenz, like both Darwin and F™ / Who hc ,s 
complex, evolved organisms which ^ ^ ^ anima,N •' 
energy in particular 8 ways ac ™V &nd disd,; "l- 
When an animal discharges’ d ' ng to their spec, 
behavior, he does so through 8y 'u ex P ressive or aciiv, 
and coordinations that aret^T? 1 ?- S1 ° logical channel 
ades the question has been^H^ ^ SpeCies ' For d ‘ ‘ 
charged in so many different wlvs' ener8 - y d,s 

kinds of channels, different kinds ^ r ^ there dlfferci " 
this point, Darwin had onlv d fenergy or what? ()„ 
Freud, for his part, worted^ovf Sf™' mechanica ' the,,,, 
hls life and debated with his dise '? <|Ues ' lon through,.,,, 
over it. A, firs, Freud sLiL h ^u part,Cularl > Jut*, 
nal m nature, bu, then, toward the IMO’sTT WaS “ b ' d ' 
pect it was more complex than th- S) > he began to sus 

workings of a “thanatog” which was a"„ pos,l,lated 'he- 
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ft n* i}*\ in (heir behavior. As they see it, the four 
>«. drives of organisms are flight, aggression, 
h I mating; expressed subjectively (i.e., from the 
»- a til the animal’s experience of these drives) 

« in (ear, anger, hunger and lust, 
frilt Itij'isis, then, it is not a question of speaking 
it (n.ui energy drives but rather of studying what 
ill (lie “big four,” which are the four primary 
•l »»ll annuals. Just as Darwin, in The Expression of 
I m < ./n in Mon and Animals , saw that, when a man is 

. i h Milled or loving, these “emotions” are physio- 

• repressed” in very exact and characteristic 
mi ihc face, shoulders, arms and entire body, so 
i-i biologists confirmed and clarified the workings 

II\rd modes of expressive behavior in the animal 

i p • I* tin 

■ have noticed that each of these four drives will oc- 
n nallv appear in pure expression, for example when in 

* mr In ior and flight an animal’s body will appear to 

t* ‘ a ally driven and motivated by the single drive of 

H i*i hut a is generally the case that in various kinds of 

linimi, (he big four drives work with each other or 
mh »i each other in varying combinations. These varying 
>« •Mhmalions are “secondary drives,” or “ritualized 
1 i which constitute the varying kinds of fixed motor 
i ", ,ns of behavior inherited by each species of animals 

• I which are the recognized characteristics of a species. 

’ li ti (he ethologists have done is to confirm Darwin twice 

• i i hey have discovered that the fixed patterns of be- 
limmi of every species of animal are so exactly identified 

• ili each species that, even without looking at an animal, 
mi i an precisely identify him by knowing how he behaves 

mi different situations. 

I hc way in which these “secondary” combinations of 

• !i« flight, aggression, feeding and mating drives are ex- 
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pressed is highly interesting. For example, a male -.i*. u« 
back fish, grown to young adulthood, leaves the famih 
ritory and goes out to establish his own territory. I li . 
home is centered around the “nest” which he nu//l> . 
the sand or muck and covers over with leaves or m<> 1i 

is settled and ready for business. Working from In . 
trum outward he forages for food, always coming l>a< I 
his main territorial point. Frequently, other male sin l 
backs, while foraging, will swim into his territory; tin 
tomatically triggers an angry flush of aggressivity, and it> 
home defender flairs out his fins to their frightening >i> 
mensions, turns an angry pink and rushes straighl ai il. 
intruder to attack and repel. The nearer the intrudci r. i 
the nest the more violent is the anger released, and such >• 
intruder normally recognizes this violent anger ami him 
self automatically displays the submissive signs of feai ami 
immediately flees the other’s territory. 

But if the aggressing stickleback continues the pursmi 
and makes the error of chasing the intruder into the m 
truder’s own territory, a sudden reversal takes place: ilit 
pursued stickleback stops, flushes with an angry eoloi 
erects his fins and turns on the pursuer, who just as sml 
denly goes pale, relaxes his stiffened fins and flees back n> 
the haven of home. 

But if two male sticklebacks of roughly equal size meet 
in the no man’s land between their territories, this rough Is 
balanced situation brings forth a peculiarly balanced com 
bination of drives: in terms of both their behavior ami 
their appearance both fish obviously want to attack each 
other and just as obviously want to flee one another. They 
are caught in a stalemate of two drives, each one counter¬ 
balancing the other. They may eventually drift away from 
each other, each saving face, or sometimes the energy that 
is built up within them will express itself in a “displace- 
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tire signs of fear, she pales before t.he on^ ^ ^ ^ 

lo lice; but, unsurprising y, mighty wave at 

.. grandly rushes then 

her, and she in turn fl « s f “ r 50 she - s not ,hal afraid, 
puses- she may be^afraid of^ cliarge by the 

to£s mate both the drives of flight and mating balanc- 
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T h ! n StiCk ' ebaCk wh ^corns hereto? "° ' 

. 

commonplace ethological nhe ° n ^ fish, but are r.nh, * 

being can observe and 8 studvw^h° m r a Wh ' ch no 

•ar identification with theani^J!' eXperienc,n g a P e, (ll 
fact that one feels this idenbfi $ question - And i| 1( 

lha ' hu ma „ s , t00 , a„S; “7: res,s U P°" «* 

experienced similar secondary j • ’ 3S anima,s ’ they h.u, 
ta ^ e long to realize why an 7th PatternS ‘ ,l 
loves animals: it is a fbrm m ' ght be one 

who have considerable narci« 7 7' Human chikl| en 
the finest natural ethot” t 'l* T fu^’ are 
discover themselves in efts and S° leaSt effort ,lu ' 
more easily than they can in r' r g j Sbeep and horses l.u 
cal drive patterns (or, as Z^dtnt^ ^ ide "" 
primordial core”) are h irtrt* d f the previous chapte. 
inhibition and repression The" " ^ ngid Cont ^ ««' 
being, the more mysterious or r^T repressed a human 
,0r of a child. Andffor his part the behav 

on the point that he loves hfs oare Tu CMd * Ver * cl *" 

his P fne " ds -«■* crx~ ,hat ,hey « 

defense ®.nd “7k ° f S . ,ick,eback *™o- 

man, species of anneals ,, ,, ,h e sne°T ° gKS ,hrou S ho ‘" 
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1 lh« substance of ethological studies. Just as 
• him I skeletons from birds to primates that are 
*» generally similar, so are some forms of sec- 
spread through hundreds of species in a dif- 

* -i imilar way. But as in morphology, where a 
4• platypus differs widely in body structure from a 

Imii him ethology the evolved and phylogenetically 
i behavior of an ant is strikingly different from 
i • I » bill, 

• • iliry are concerned with the kinds of behavior 
.peeilic to each animal species, the focus of etho- 

mdy is evolutionary: it searches for those fixed 
ImM eins which are genetically transmitted within 
Hinphysiology of the species and is not searching for 
mi which has been learned. Throughout much of the 
• n scientifically oriented centuries, the assumption of 
In mh a I scientists as well as philosophers has been that 
• •••.•I (including human) behavior is learned through 
■ j•!i\r experience in the environment. This, however, is 
’i• I\ not the case: some ways of behaving are learned, 
•mi ways of behaving are innate and most ways of be¬ 
ing arc a gradual accommodation of innate “blue- 
,.11111.“ with the specific features of the animal’s environ- 

llll III 

I here can no longer be any argument about the exist- 
ih e of phylogenetically inherited behavior patterns. Men 
i in I all other animals are born with them; they are part of 
Mu storehouse of survival-value information acquired by 
iln somas of every species concerning their environment. 

I he question is simply this: if a living organism shows that 
hr has certain information about his environment, then 
did he come into possession of this information ontogenet¬ 
ic ally (i.e., through experience after his individual birth) or 
phylogenetically (i.e., through a genetic “blueprinting” of 
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this information within the neurophysiology ol .ill n- 
bers of his species)? And the method of answmi. 
question is equally simple: rear the animal in total i 
tion from the information in question, and then test In 
find out whether he does have this information • 
though he did not have a chance of learning it from In 
vironment. By this method ethologists have isolated 
discovered many forms of fixed behavior and encoded 
formation which are already adapted to the particul.u . 
vironmental situation before any learning has taken pl.i> 

Examples of phylogenetically acquired information m 
behavior are almost endless. A few instances would be I 
Hoffmann’s discovery of a kind of computing mediam • > 
in the starling which enables him to guide himself In d. 
ducing the points of the compass from the sun—when tin 
same starling has not up until that time been allowed i 
see the sun. Another instance is the unerring surgical pu 
cision of the mantid in the manner in which it attacks m 
seizes its prey. Another is the invariable courtship mow 
ment of the drake which releases a specific answering In 
havior in only a duck of his own species. Or the flighi u 
sponse of the greylag goose to a silhouette of a certain m/< 
and movement against the sky. Or the “mobbing" u 
sponse of geese who will attack the feared fox when lie i 
stalking the water’s edge. 

More striking are the phylogenetically acquired abilitw 
of ants to steer their course to and from their nest by tak 
ing their bearing from the sun. Or the way in which a male 
salticid spider, reared in total ignorance of the larger fero 
cious female, already “knows” whether or not she is of Ins 
same species and already “knows” exactly the kind ol 
movements he must make in his courting dance, otherwise 
either mistake would see him devoured forthwith by the 
female; but even though environmentally unlearned, he 
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IST' behav,oral p ai, ‘"' - 

ln f particular kind of enlnoTmem ?L SUrV,VV 
coded blueprints may be as n hesegenein ill 
net’s deft precision ilvn- s P ecific as a mantid’s ,,, i 
general patterns such as ont ^ ° r thc ‘ v ' 

silhouettes, shapes col or X ^ reS P onse * . . 

tainly all animals will also^earn movenu '" 1 ' 
vironment; they will interact , ada P f ) w Kh ll.n, 
they must deal with in order to s C Spec,fic cond| l" 

experience will sharpen the m Urvive ’ and this act,. 

cally-based fixed motor 1 USe ° f the " -. 

will have the best chances P °^ SeS ' Th ° Se Wh ° ada P' *•< 

adapted somas will muS the SUr '; - ^ thesc ■ 

^o will be better adap^to ^T * a ^ " 

progeny of those other ammX en , V ' r ° nmem "" 
adapted. And thus all sner.v T h ° Were ,css 
a structured past and toev S ° f311101315 bea r within i|„ 

Procure., ofLavte «o y he a Sr u 7r ly **«»* .. 

ment and thus are also aeneh P ?, 3r P res ent environ 

and present structures in 0 ^ ^ thesi * P- • 

who, themselves, will continue l™™ 10118 of fu,„„ 
vanced species of animals th h , Same P r °cess. In ; ,d 
more and more “plastic ” mhented structures 

adaptatton and 

ability to learn is a phylogenetir ea , rninMans unlimited 
ticity’’ bears out the thesis tha the nta " Ce a " d his > la " 
becomes, the less specialized it i s - iTlT C ° mplex 
ally adaptable. On this point hmhr bec °mes more genei 
shall McLuhan would rush to » k Ernst Ca ssirer and Mar 
Ethology, then, shows us thatTo Loren * 

K& S RatS^ tr in- 

physiological organism, ready^o engage amUn^eracTwiih 


.ail and further sharpen and adapt its behav- 

- iik. il motor patterns do not wait for the envi- 
upply the stimulus; no animal is like a ma- 
* ..iing lor the world to press its buttons. Fixed 
. | ,.in 1 ns wck the stimulus which will release them, 
inmiliis is not there, an inner releasing mecha- 
.11 lugger the “response” without the stimulus. 

| mi.logs and cats, which are overfed and do not 

liiuil lor their food, will nevertheless do so because 
ul. ismg mechanisms drive them to stalk, chase, 

t • ... shake to death either real or imaginary ani- 

• I In s are driven to do this, not by the primary drive 
1 i| . 1 but by the secondary phylogenetic drives of 

• .. which, as drives, are self-releasing even without 

.. urnulus which in ancestral dogs and cats would have 
.. ml hunting behavior. 

I mi'iu had a starling, hand reared in total isolation 
.11 oiliei birds, who had never before caught a fly nor, 

..ly. seen other birds do so. And also, he was quite 

«. II Ini. < )ne day Lorenz saw the little fellow, while out of 
1 age. gazing up at the high ceiling, head cocked and 
1 . • vs mg signs of searching for something. Then suddenly 
■ - llew up to the ceiling, pecked something off, returned to 
in perch, went through the motions of killing his prey, 
On n swallowing it and finally giving the happy satisfied 
•builder that some birds will give after a good morsel. Lo- 
1111 / fetched a stepladder and climbed up to look at the 
idling: there were no flies there. The starling performed 
die same act again and again, but there were never any 
Hies. Hungry or not, the secondary drive of hunting, seiz¬ 
ing, killing, swallowing and shuddering had to be released 
within the starling; the internal tension within this fixed 
motor pattern had built up to the point that an inner re¬ 
lease took place, the energy and patterned movements 
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efficiently took place even without benefit of pu s | 
incident there lies a compelling lesson for psychinii 
the etiology of some human hallucinations. 

Lorenz, like Freud (and also like Piaget), mult, , 
that all living bodies tend to seek an equilibrium «.l |. 
energy, a homeostasis whereby the entire soma lun< i 
easily and efficiently at a steady state of energy flow 1 1 
steady state of energy dispersal becomes imbalanced 11 > 
a tension arises within the animal. Freud called tin n. 
sion “unpleasure.” This organic tension automati. 
leads the organism to behave according to the pie pi 
grammed pattern of neurophysiological events and nun 

behavior which are appropriate to the relief of this tens. 

In ordinary human terms, the animal “feels the .. 

need for something and proceeds to satisfy it.” In Fiend 
ian terms, the animal experiences a hypertension ofenei j 
in some area of its organism and moves to discharge tin 
unpleasant energy accumulation so as to regain the ple.i 
ure of organic balance and repose. 

Desire and satisfaction, unpleasure and pleasure, imb.d 
ance and homeostasis: these are three ways of saying ih< 
same thing and of saying them in somatic terms which 
cover the behavior of all creatures of the animal kingdom 

You and 1 are creatures of the animal kingdom. You 
and I are somehow driven constantly by desires that well 
up from within us and are not of our own “conscious” 
choosing. You and I are compelled to act to satisfy and sa- 
tiate these desires, and we must grapple with our environ¬ 
ment in certain ways in order to satisfy these desires in the 
certain ways that they require. And when they are sat¬ 
isfied, you and I—like all fine animals—feel repose, a hap¬ 
piness and peace which will last but a while. As our soma 
pulses its way through time and as the surrounding world 
changes and throws new situations and new stimuli at us. 
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MENTAL EMBRYOLOGY: 

PIAGET 


i* in Piaget is an imperturbable man: he has gone his 
n way, doing exactly what he wanted and doing it in the 
» lie wanted to do it. Such men are always offensive, in- 
iiiim h as the majority of men insist that things be done 
-in way (hey have been taught slavishly to do them. And, 
a i null ugly, the psychological establishment has, over the 
• in .ides, railed at the unheeding Piaget for conducting ex- 
|»i 11 ments which are not clear enough in their description, 
nnl controlled enough in their procedure, not precise 
enough in their data and not double checked in their re¬ 
fills. Besides that, he theorizes too much—a sure sign of 
heresy. For the graduate student in psychology Piaget is a 
godsend; for they can compare their constricted little 
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methodologies to his loose rambling procedures m.i 
makes them feel proud and grown-up. 

But like a venerable old grizzly bear, Jean Pi;irri 
rambles along into his fiftieth year of research, loo pi 
cupied to notice the feists yapping at his rear flunk i 
problem with Piaget is that he is a revolutionar\ m 
over, he is a genius in the art of observation and tin «l» 
covery of human secrets—a double offense. The woik 
Freud suffered the same condemnation; and this simil.u 
in their fate is no happenstance: Piaget stands with Inn 
as the second towering figure in the revolution o! il» 
science of man. 

In general parlance, Piaget is called a developmcni • 
psychologist; in his own terms he is a “mental embryoli 
gist”—one who studies the way in which human inlclli 
gence develops and matures into its adulthood. 

His work is an exact complement to the work of Freud 
whereas Freud explored that 90 percent of the human m 
berg of primordial processes which lay submerged, Piagei 
has made it his task to study the top 10 percent of the e\ 
posed iceberg which involves those later evolved “second 
ary processes” of consciousness and conceptual though i 
Only partially concerned with human perception, he is pi i 
marily interested in the development of human intelli 
gence, that very practical mechanism which we use to 
make sense of and actively control our environing world 
for our own survival and betterment. 

Jean Piaget is a somatic scientist, and no one need be 
surprised that, like Darwin, Freud, and Lorenz, his con 
cerns are biological. Some of the earliest experimental 
work done by Freud was the location of the sexual glands 
of the male eel. For his part, Piaget’s earliest work was 
with mollusks, and even some ten years after beginning his 
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blanket on her bed, she would not reach for it even (In 
it was within reach, although out of sight. Piaget u 
hand her the duck, let her touch it three times and tin 
while she was still looking at it, let it drop again behind 
fold in the blanket; Jacqueline would not reach for it m 
much as for her, at eight months, the toy duck ceased 
exist when out of sight—it simply wasn’t! 

But the intelligence of Jacqueline develops. By ten .m. 
a half months she will look for her toy even though it p«*. 
out of sight; but still there is something curious about In > 
searching habits. Piaget would take her toy and —while .h 
was looking at it—place it just under the mattress ol tin 
left side of her crib. Thereupon, little Jacqueline would 
“intelligently” reach over and seize the hidden toy from 
under the left side. But then—still with her watching In 
placed the toy under the right side of the mattress and 
waited to see what she would do. What Jacqueline did m 
response to this was to lean forward and reach under tin 
left side of the mattress where he had first hid the toy. Ova 
and again Piaget would make a show of hiding the tos 
under the right side of the mattress, but no matter how 
many times she saw him do this, Jacqueline still searched 
for the toy under the left side. Clearly, she seemed to un 
derstand that, having found it first of all under the left 
side the toy should always be found under the left side ol 
the mattress, no matter where else it was hidden. And, just 
as clearly, the perception and intelligence of young hu¬ 
mans is not as “obvious” as we had thought it to be. 

More will be said about these eye-opening and ingen¬ 
ious experiments of Jean Piaget, but I think you may find 
it similarly interesting to know how the imperturbable Pi¬ 
aget thinks about human beings and the development of 
their intelligence—this top 10 percent of the human ice¬ 
berg. He thinks purely somatically. Exactly as Freud did. 
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4, 9 iml iug.it)ism whic ont ; nu i n e to change, de- 
\.„„„n and whtch ts most & funda _ 

* lS /"piaget* 1 realizes that he cannot 
, biological sense, g of t he human or- 

)iiN(htn g about the bas about a n other 

.“ rifalHoS --Its- he knows that 

• "'"‘ ,UK,US , u come to understand the human am- 

«H way we shall com me mbers of the am- 

: rJr^ in common by man 

,U other animal species. from 

... from mollusks to ; he remained a 

m what we think that are true 

I here are given biol g P mo || us ks, men 

.1.. nal organisms, whether^ they Ameri . 

...iwcgian mice (in lh q , bu t the manner in 

... psychology is on the common biological 

1.1.1. each given *P“f- *“™f s var ,ed within each 
lions, develops as P sec ond biological fact 

I." <" is ^ "“"hoTog" drifted into insularity, leaving 

''.'.."nddor behaviorali studies “^“'“fprocesses which 
What are these sam | mas ? p, a get sees them 

human somas share with a ot.■ s(ruclura | orgamaa- 

,dly as the possession o g , he organ ,sm- 

„„„ and of organic functions y ^ Ws environ- 

I.,.man or otherwise-acuvely^ evolution- 

ment. Piaget’s studies a f [ he human creature, and it is be- 

„ r , and btologica, view o th hfe work has such 
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Like all other living phenomena, intelligence h.i 
tain organization and it has certain functions; it at . ■ 1 
constantly changing content, but because this laic 
fluidly developing, it is of less immediate interest i<> l 
From birth onward, the invariable function of human 
telligence is to adapt to the environing world. But a.I >| 
tion is a to-and-fro process of give and take betw,-. n < 

somatic organization of the human and the .. 

structure of the world. The neonate human begin i. 
business of adapting to the world with the fragile %<>>> r 
bodily organization he has inherited, and he take , u 
early structure and, via the give-and-take process o! a.l.i| 
tation, gradually changes, adjusts, grows, enlarges ami ,. 
riches this early somatic organization. He gradualK 

comes more adept at sucking, at reaching, at grabbing .. 

at visually locating and following objects: this is his pin, 
ess of adaptation to his world. 

But because this business of adaptation is give and i.ik, 
it is a two-way street. Sometimes the developing hum.n 
must “give in" to the things in his world and accommodm, 
himself to them: the baby cannot suck and bend the li;u,l 
plastic ring hanging down from his crib; he must give in in 
it and learn (i.e., adapt to) its hardness and its smooth cn 
cular contours. At other times the developing human 
makes the things of the world “give in” to him, and he as 
similates them to himself and his bodily structure: tin 
baby molds and positions the nipple to fit his inherited 
sucking motor pattern, and once the milk or other nutrieni 
reaches his stomach, his body’s gastric juices break down 
the chemical structure of the food, forcing the food to give 
in to the needs of his bodily organization and become as 
similated into it. 

So, then, these are Piaget’s working terms: organization 
and adaptation (accommodation or assimilation), and 
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... -““"iras'tf rtip' 

■ ". ' lire Fift yet of expend,a. 

.T.to £ developmental stages whereby 

‘ ,om usi _ borniii _ 

, ';«is tha, world. 

... about his world on y 8 shMls blankets, 

. ,, sucks upon * m thal some things 

. toy*. ***** ™ 6S ; ofhe? tarns are suckable but 

..'"^r^trn"me things are sucka- 

nourishing, also he tear com forts of his Ups, 

■ . .Illy yield 1° ‘he °*' C s U ' t a h “) and other things 

. .ml tongue (he assimi unyielding and so he 

.‘o the., 

. . ateornmodate h ^P (s doing is learning: in 

oiiMuu n shapes. W ^raanization he is adapting to 

. dance with his sucking | gra dually classifying 

.. objects in his woHA «= d “ 8 n . n0 u r ish,ng” “soft 

iIicm* things into nounshi g no t-shaped-like- 

hard “ ••shaped-hke-my^mouA he 

ttt ST* *S te p ty h ta—. 

"ttea fixed 

motor pattern of sucking. matures , new organize- 

But as the body of the mia he thus has new 

tional structures awaken within h ^ ^ fed and 

ways of adapting to ^ ^° r alents of “prehension” are now 

grasp objects. Tesel “ suck i ng ”; for example, the 

'plSc ring dangling over the crib not only sucks m a cer- 
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resistance and'itj^j^ 3 ^ 111 ", also has a s.no,„l, , 
hand sometimes. M p ia f P , endent, >’’ jumping ,, m 

s*f is now . . 

* ,0n to give two coordinates ,u schen,a *•' |" 
hx on objects. Then event n * ° Ways for die ,,,i. n . 
added, and the mfTn’t f <>' m,<, 

certain way and grasps a certi n " S not > 

tarn way: it has visua^shaoe U ^ but a,so , 

"ovv has three ways of identify^ ^ ml 

of identification are becomin g ° bjects > and his i,l,, 
oah more adapted to his S r ^ efficient ’ more , 
be “ mi "s more in t ell,ge„ t WOlM - «. »• m 

. 

A bls ear Jy, infantile stage h iTh, 0 ^" 1311 inte %n,, 
intelligence; but intelligence ,t £* Seems to <l u «W\ , 
sa ry that Without this buildLg n P ? m,t ' Ve 3nd so »«• 
sory-motor coordinates, the later m ° re 3 ” d morc S( " 
inteihgenee of adolescence would C ° nce P tuai a «d vul,,l 
with infants as it was wit^en be possibl - " ■ 

human words had no signified Ke,,er: the vib ratio„s 
b nked together with all the se'T *° ^ Unti ' the > 
already developed; but then t3,ents ^ '-ad 

‘hing stupendous took place 7 * ^ ,inked ’ «>•••« 

world leapt up all around her and hTT 1 " COnce P>"al 
Possess ,t and love it. He,en Ke, ier moved i,, 

Institute in Geneva^hCCe^CveVlh Je3n ' Jacc I ues Rousseau 
development of human intelliae years ’ come to see the 
three fa,rly distinct periods Th^V^^ ° Ut throa gl> 

sensory-motor intelligentj, de J !? the penod when, 

from b,rth until about two yet ’’ ? “ thlS P^od 
Part, just been discussing. The next ^ We have ’ in 

8 neXt P er 'od is that stretch- 
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mini about eleven years, when the child be¬ 
lt i delightfully confusing way how to under- 
• iml describe his world. By eleven, with the 
i puberty, he goes into the last period, which is 
• "in pie ted around the age of fifteen: the period 

! operations,” when the adolescent human can 

• •• iHI\ not only about things he sees but can also 

* 1 h.Mily about things he doesn’t see, or which 

ibly be the case. This last period can be con- 
• ml infinite refinements of intelligence of which 
i Mp i Mill exploring in his seventies, is a prime 

du n- is no escape from the fact that when a man 
imhiiiousness of Jean Piaget is given an institute 
•in uipport of colleagues and is allowed to experiment 
«fi« oii/e for a period of fifty years, the resultant mate- 
luggering. Similarly, Piaget’s resultant conception 
*Im development of human cognition and intelligence 
I the grand project of what he terms “Genetic Episte- 
1 *v* are equally formidable and are not matters to be 
1 an d up in a nutshell. In the demanding complexity of 
wmk, he bears still another comparison with the ex- 

• uiidinary Freud. In the light of this, what we have 
•uilrd to do is to give a most general outline of his 

diodology and his general conclusions in “developmen- 

• d psychology,” suggesting along the way a few examples. 

I here is but one further remark that should be made 

• oncerning Piaget’s theory of human cognition and this is 
wluit he sees as the constant biological drive toward at¬ 
tainment of “equilibrium” during the ongoing develop¬ 
ment of human intelligence. Piaget has come to under¬ 
hand that as human intelligence develops from one stage 
to another, it attains these rather clearly observable stages 
at those times when the functions of accommodation and 
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human balance in its con m ** a " <>p """"" ' 
roning world. And this is «, n lntercours e with n„ 

Poet’s insistence tha h n ^ . , 

functions, corresponds et,l " libm "" < 

that the “primary processes” fth Freiul s "'M'.i. , 

percent of the somatic iceberg ° Wer ’ non ' t(,nw 

tam a stead y homeostatic state ofe StUbbornl - y ^ 

Poseful, optimal state of pleasure oT^’ Wh ' d ' ,s "" 
call that Lorenz, as well h!t/ ? f 1 . COurse ’ who,, w, , 
animals tend to mamtain ho 1 the b ° dit ‘ s , ’ 1 
motor patterns are triggered wh raeOS [ asis and that u-. 
and tension within the animal’s Vtf 1 " 6 1S 3n Mn,Xl1 '"" 
this, then we have before us * bod y—when we , 
somatic spokesmen, whosJt "T* 88 ^ ^“mvuai, . 
not be ignored: all somas tefn ^ Com P ,em entariiy , 
homeostasis, and when this is I °^ ard the optimal stale . 
'"<» adaptive activife^ who! I" 1 *’ SOma 
homeostatic balance. “ f “ nCt,on » to act,,, ,. 

What Piaget has shown us—wifh 
as fascinating as those of his bro? eXp f lments that a„ 
that what we adults believe is “obv herS ; ** etholo g ists . 
m the world” is not at all k • 10 usly the case out their 
in which we see and understand^ ^ C3Se; that the W; '\ 
opmental achievement, and that ahoT ^ a S,OW ’ devd 
and understood the worM ; “ • of us > as children, saw 
mgly different ways. At certain sm Wa ^ *««Pris 

to us, at later stages it A anothe £ estbe Wor,d « one way 
called adult stage' it ? WOr,d a " d a t *>- 

°ne asks, “What kind of world k " d ,f World; so that if 

world, finally, is it?” then the 
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* * « nines back, “What the world out there 

i l mu i he stage of perception and cognition 

11ave attained in relation to their world.” 

■ *• j»l\ lurks the vertiginous implication that if 

♦ ■ and their cognitive structures are mutating 
! ni}* new, then their known world is likewise 
ff hih Minethmg new. In this connotation is the 
i somatic thinking, a wrench away from the 
r • 11\ 4 minded” thinking which is characteristic 
htiMiul culture. Piaget has, by and large, ignored 
ill im test business of perception and has properly 
Miii d on intelligent cognition, which is more 
Im laboratory procedure. The only such work 
i in a similar manner with modes of perception of 
i is my exploratory book, The Other Is: An Essay 
Projection , which was completed just before this 
•mi ni work. 

f mm in bei very clearly that when I was very young my 
■ liubba Davis, and I found an electric switch out in 
i*l behind my house, a big metal switch—the kind with 

• mile that moves back and forth to cut off the main 

• •ni coming into the house. The morning we found it, 

it down in the shade and proceeded to exercise our 
a powers: we used the switch to turn the wind off and 

• » Sometimes the wind was a little slow in obeying our 

• Mi h, but it would finally stop, and then we would flip 
die lever up and wait for it to blow again. We were about 
IIm or six at the time, and our understanding of the causes 
of winds were typical of our age. 

Piaget has carefully investigated the developing stages 
oi a child’s understanding of causality. The first stage is 
magical: the wind moves because we move. The next stage 
is “artificialistic”: God or men (or little boys with wonder¬ 
ful switches) make the wind and the clouds move. By 
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no, really know ' hem ^''- ' "' 

—* devllo^td'w fa'^e”? ^ 

must push the clouds, but at the f ,,1; " 

the clouds carry alone thfV same time we lip,, 

' hem -“ of S el4auJ i °y W "By W a n bom 1""' 

tzz “ • t «p-a.e"i;, 

simple example of the develon^ by / hlS w,,ul 1 

intelligence i? respect totSS^H * ^ .. 

not fixed—there is alw^y • a S es mention, d 

o f singes * fix", a„d”e cMr°"‘' bUt P" 1 - 

l ° another un t,l he eventually reSTThe '' 
understanding of causality y CheS the correct* 

AZSJSS 1 , r the gradUal d 'velop„,. 

>he same sL. When hi h hall 

put one of the two balls of H ^ a done Piaget w„„i, 

>he other ball mm a " d -hen ... 

Iherets now jus, as ,Uday" n Zlt ** C """ " 
round one, and at an early age chi Id r, 1 as l,h 
say that there was less clav if tf f WOuld inVi "Ml»l 
other hand, if he then tikes the . piece ' °" »" 

like a long sausage the ch.l t * if 3nd stretche s . .i 

now „,Jdayf „Z Saul? lha ' ' 

round one. Whl this me „Tf taT,V" 1" "" 

our understanding of the world weLvJ ! Tl ^ 
the conservation of matter P, have no fixed notion „t 
oipales in the exner!m"m and "' he " ‘ he ch ‘ ld P»'" 

fore his eyes, he l unable to thSf oTto’''" 8 direC " y b ° 
ter as something constant. f the ^ uantlt y of niai 
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i i M ilt mic (he same experiment on the under- 
# l««>inlKy in other ways. He shows the child a 

<u * puls two equal balls of clay on each of the 
• ih .md shows the child that they have equal 
4 i*. ,m i balanced. Then he takes one of the balls 

»i* hi}'* . its shape and asks the child whether the 
4i up (Ins way or that way with a sausage shape or 

f * shape; and the child will predict that the sau- 
Igi i ip* ,1 » Liy will weigh heavier and the pancake will 
t# * 1 lljdtln! 

I 1 n.l isped of these conservation of quantity exped¬ 
ite in do with constant volume. Piaget takes two 
.u el glasses containing the same amount of water and 
»♦ limp', iwo identical balls of clay into them; the water 

* 1 i uses equally in the two glasses. But, again, he 

* * ■ • (lie shape of one of the pieces of clay and, again, 
Hw Ini*I predicts that the water will rise higher when the 

is sausage-shaped and will remain lower than the 

* i }*I• iss when it is pancake-shaped. 

I h* findings of these experiments concerning conserva- 

• i of matter, weight and volume are not only that a 

* i* in Luropean child shows gradually developing 
*,*} • s (equilibrium states) of understanding these three as- 

, • * is ol quantity, but also—most curiously—that a young 
human does not come to understand these three things 
i orrcctly” at the same time. He gets the idea of conserva¬ 
tion of matter from about eight to ten years; he then un- 
.1* islands conservation of weight at about ten to twelve; 
•mil, lastly, he is twelve or more before he catches on to the 
notion of conservation of volume. 

In another direction, Piaget has tried to pin down the 
developing stages of a child’s ability to think logically, and 
some of the results are most surprising. To see how the 
younger child thinks when he tries to classify different 
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objects, Piaget would give a WttU f n 
P' astj c. two blue squares a„T fi ml '-I- 

child would seem n ^ ve ^ ue C,r dc*s \, 

objects: ( 1 ) as red objetteo/blu “7 ° f class "'"' 

being either circles or squares) o^» JeCIS( ' hel ’'"' 1 

ther red or blue) anr) T , (2) as sc I u;i 'v . i 

dren are the n asked, “Are all Ihe^hl^ 611 

e > ; generally gi ve the “correct” loai ° bjCc ,s ' 

So far so good Rut i logical response 

Vious” question “Areal! tit™ ^ ® re a$ked thc vn > 
only circular objects in fro blue? ” even tli,>u r h ,, 

they genera,,y aisZrXZ^T .- 

because there are also sonars tu CIrc,es aren i M 
P ,e of “illogical” classification "* biue '” Th,s “ 
splendid instance of how wZ by /° Un S er humans , 
can run counter to what he “see * , h . Unian “understand 

Similar results were obtained b ^e I. 

c hilds understanding G f m m Plaget ’ s study <>( 

s P ace - For example f with m ° vement ' velocity, . 

trains move from one side rl 17' chlldren > if two i., 
moving „„ a s , raighl trac f a °u he ^ble to the other. 

stantly curving track, they invariaM ^ "' ,mn e »" ■< cm 

two trains have covered “ ndersta "<I thr.t 

tram on the curved track has ,,, J a '“ c - even thougl, n„ 
«”ee. For the child, it is the T 1™“ as ">“<* dr. 
P°mt of comparison- wha, haoneT'"^ POi "' ‘ ha ' is "" 
"tng and the ending pom ur T ln belwee " the her,,, 
?***»■ It is theiTw ,7^S.° ,emerimohis v '' 
fme: the bigger a thing is 7*,?"'""derstanding 
"me years is bigger than the lfonc ’ s sister 

‘be- the nine-yef* oldte^ SE Wh ° “ >«"' 

■ia. trgtn^h “ r “" d ~of spa 

--ow, acquit 
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» *** i ,# ( ’hildren were shown a transparent bot- 

4 f - iih i olored water, and they were asked to draw 
.ifr I whaI the bottle and water would look like if 
vfir tilted. The younger children drew pictures 
- * Hi* ‘.hinted and with the water level inside rigidly 
# » Mifflr*. to the bottle, as if it were frozen. Or a string 
*4** ighf on it was hung from the top of the bottle; 

< ! • ». asked to draw a picture of how the weighted 
f would hang if the bottle were tilted. Again, 

*t.hi'n would show the string slanting along with the 
I nil th-, as if they could not correlate their under- 
Hittit|t of gravity with that of space. Another good in- 
• »l lhis was when the children were given the soft 
i model of a mountain and asked to take some sticks 
s -t» them in, so that they were good and straight: the 
HP i i hildren carefully placed each stick at right angles 
f l» spot on the mountain—only the sticks at the very 

* , 'M ic vertical. 

I he experimental examples of the development of these 
-Mins aspects of human intelligence are seemingly end- 
they are spread out through more than twenty-five 
•k . and more than one hundred fifty articles published 
* i the years by Piaget and his resourceful colleagues in 
- neva. Some are as simple as placing two sticks of identi- 
d length side by side and asking a child of about six years 
u i hey are of the same length. He will say yes. Then the 

• “(» <>! one stick is moved slightly aside and ahead of the 
■ •liter, and the child is asked the same question. Now he 

iVs that the stick that is ahead is “longer.” Thereupon, 
the experimenter moves the other stick up so that its top 
edge is level with the other’s top edge. Question: “Are they 
the same length or not?” The child’s answer: “No, they’re 
both longer.” 

Others of the experiments are more complex and in- 
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ge” iV at ceStpetTofa y ^ ^ ^ , 

But ’ ,n general, what all these^^ Ch ' ,d s 1,M ‘ I " ' • 
Oonably certain is that cjT eXpenments n.ak, 

of our world is not at all auto"*? 10 ? a " d undn 

attained only gradually and ? a Ca ,yg ' Vcn <° " '■ 

are fairly obvious to “he "ral * V ' lopmen 'a | m.,,v 

presented a convincing case t 'T' An<l ''“I. 

son* tais ^a“ 'I™ S *? tlK V. 

and, m the process of ad *° 8amzatlon >t has ... 

roning world, slowly builds ne with Ins ,„ 

at successive stages abi, '<- «l„. - 

° accommodation and assim i V nced ’ equilibria ted I. 

As was suggested ear, m , a r° f0ne ' Sen ™. 

4 know that what we call the Cal T ° nJ * that ^ . 

oat there” in the final manner Z iS " 0t netcss;| i il 
be, but also that this “real world” ! ^ Understand " 

Product of the development r f De l We CO S n ^ - 

But what are the h m ,ts to the T'T ® nd intelli ^ ■ 

Perception and understanding if J° pment of hum,,, 
exact moment, you and I andC r! reC ° gn,ze that > at tl n 
be mutation and evolution „f« 6 3re StiI1 Evolved 

ution which has brought us to bein S s ’ an cv “ 

u 'ng to take us beyond thZZh ^ ^ and is eont,„ 
we are compelled to recognize thaCi! reCOgnize thi s, then 
lures of perception and udders and ^ ° rganized struc 
are not fixed and fin d- ih derstandl ng studied by p n ,„. ( 

somaiic structures,°we ""-Me. And, as 

standing a slightly different 1?^ . perCe,Vlng a "d under 

generation of humans. rd W,th each successive 

the a ctie f vlLCofTCt a a iirn ment “ OUr h,Stor y ^eu 
mt ° rad ' cal,y 
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t- i mm . before us in the near future a radically 

• *♦ !»l I lie extraordinary conclusion appears to 

• •••I only human biology which undergoes evo- 
, "Million but and this is what Piaget’s monu- 
• I lorces us to accept—also this “real physical 
Iiii h we live is, thereby, undergoing an evolu- 

• ■ • *• i,ilion. Because the organic world evolves, the 

oild evolves step by step with it. A strange 

• n not only is there a new man on the horizon 
* I'liiifs with him a new world. 

i mu lusions are only reached by somatic thinking 
hi only be lully accepted within the shifting, evolv- 
# 11111 * ol somatic thought. Without the trail-blazing 
i Iran Piaget, we should find it far more difficult to 
■ m I Ins fashion, and it would be enormously more 
all lo understand what is happening to us within the 

• 'illogical societies of the earth. For my own part, I 
only feel grateful for the imperturbability of Piaget 

' ih.it he never looked back at the yapping feists of the 

• lying forest through which he was passing as he ram- 
d patiently toward a different and a greener environ- 

iii ni 











ON REMOVING YOl h 
MUSCULAR ARMOR: RI M li 


For those in the profession of psychiatry, the reading 
Wilhelm Reich is similar to the reading of Fanny Hill in » 
Southern Baptist women’s college: it is done under iln 
dark of the moon and with fascination, but when the light 
of day comes it is not proper to speak of this fascination 
with one’s peers. This comparison of Reich’s books with 
pornography is not at all inapt, since it is generally tIn¬ 
case that anything which excites a human simultaneously 
with both delicious thrills and fearful shame is something 
as vitally important for his own life as it is equally impoi 
tant not to mention to others. 

The whole machinery of social morality and repression 
has always been a most practical device for the protection 
of the human community against real dangers which were 
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I. m !*• reared. But ‘f ^ . § noth ing a ny 

.1,. dangers it ^, C ’ the rep ressive rules cease to 
i» I eared, and thu P r ation, inasmuch 

- t(( , niH i of all to the mmgg ofthereal dangers 

.. known the members 0 f a m»» 

: • re,evance 

.. Specific moral restriction 

. . »»y <•»> b ' hl ? mire was originally an emment 

, i(oi y of mankind, ther ® an d to the meas- 

' .... 1,1 feared and jSjeach such behav- 

o, -l.al each such danger is lhose who have never 

, ,mU- is rendered relevant t^ ^ movement , C om- 
ii the danger. Hence, eyed alo ng with contra- 

at ion and location emp \oy these technologi- 

, „v,. pills and the affluent T al Western sexua 

noons, then not only » «ad^ ^ is lts 

. ,,hout the danger? have been read by te 

NoW Wilhelm Reich seems onod reaS ons, both of them, 

, k 0 f the moon for two very g ^ was radically un- 

indecd, grand reasons: ^and theorizing (compliment 

professional” in his rei \ . he ins i ste d even more po 
m ; i 1 than^Freu^on the prime importance for humans 

genital sexuality and of RelC h’s work and theo- 

I he “unprofessiona P ambition, not simply 

..ring is his *“ rve '° U 2 n r b u. to unriddle the un,verse, 
unriddle the human soma, 
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which he came to see as an 
- re 'y an impossibility to ZToZ "" " ' 

'-aW, ,o . 

and with relatively uncn *»• • S a ^ rnos ^ no , , , 
But the marvelous Reich^asnot^ ,ab ° rator > l, ‘l'»p»- 
barrier of impossibility; given wha^h h *" "" 11 
ered ln the somatic scLcZ JrV had a,rc;u '' 
to break out of the enclosed wlu lt /° Ujd be fool,..,, 
couldn’t do equally as welt 2 n7" as *"*' M 1 " 
ences. And, given the i; ■* a °f the physn.ii 

there is no question thatTegaveiuf ' 

ad v e„tu rous man of sciencf I, ? mned S 00 ' 1 "> 1 

m '"'a and his theories abZ, r, ° f Re,rt 's 

“°f wthou, being allernaMvT'" e a »>' Ms 

T "*« aometoi appears wdd Pa ed a " d “Who.. 

odier tones jus, migh , w f d , nonsense and vvl,;„ „ 

Pycl,otherap,sts rfZbar^ Z h “r 
la ” d (and, I trust, forgive) Re.eh r a know a " d ""dr, 
colleague, Freud, ivas dome after th tof Wha ‘ h,s " M " 

were attempting see ZiTi ' he l920 ’ s: "'ey .. 

mailer tnto the supporting structum * UCture "< organ,, 
order to see the common sccrZ ZZ ", 

'On but, then, why not? for anv A colossal n,„l„ 
fidence in his abilities. ^ man su P r eme con 

yourself can" read”hra e Ta!e' S a ' P “' ° f Reich ' s w ork V„„ 
whether he became Z,Z Z'TZ ^ aad d ^" 
Quixote m either case, a grand and^r^ Vl ” ci ° r D(> " 
[or stars who shows us iusfh d ? unf °rgettable readier 

But al° t f h : tte 7 tin ^be ^ostl H 1S f ° r 3ny ma " *’ 

J wtsh to speakTf hl;e 0 rnd ° f Wdhdm *«<* that 
extended, p,„p oln , ed andOf yo„'^ | reVdato 'y work that 

you will, somaticized the m- 
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I M ini considerably beyond that great master’s 

M • *\ ri ics. 

* i .uni Freud and the other somatic scientists, 

1 ■ - 1 the human being as an organism, basically like 
- in tup organisms, whose bodily structure and neu- 
1 "lofMt al organization had evolved in practical ad- 

* m •" in earthly environmennt over aeons of organic 

M o, like Freud, he understood that the energy 
■ id the human soma came from within the primor- 

* ' . ■ mini somatic organization of humans (i.e., the un- 

.. primary processes). Finally, like Freud, he un- 

d that when a human soma was functionally 
•** tliliv (neurotic or psychotic), the functional reason 
1 h* was some blockage or deviation of these primary 
pa Herns from their normal channels of efficient, 
How outward into practical behavior within one’s en- 
» iimcnt. 

I In somatic discoveries which Reich added to these 
I iendian insights were centered in Reich’s findings 
* hi "muscular armor” in human beings. And the impor- 
"ii «>( (he discovery of muscular armoring is that it took 
i ud s rather general notions of the operations of “re- 
i ■■ aim” (or, as earlier termed, “resistance”) and saw 
in .e crucial human events to be observable, accountable 

* uls within the body of any human being. 

After Freud, psychoanalysts knew that the blockages 
"Inch had taken place in neurotic patients were some kind 
"I neurophysiological event, but this “repression” was not 
i dearly locatable happening in the human soma; it was 
wiguely “in there,” somehow operating. And the hanging 
question was obviously, What is happening within the 
human organism when repression takes place? And it was 
Wilhelm Reich who supplied the surprising answer: the 
manner in which human beings repress themselves is 
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through muscular contraction, and when (In m. 
contraction continues for a long period in a hum •• 
it becomes habitual and gradually passes undci (In 
of the autonomic nervous system. And, once (lie * - 
lar contractions pass into the control of the .mi. < 
nervous system, they become spastic, i.e., they irm • 
constant state of contraction, and the person Inm 
quite unconscious of this spastic condition, inasmm h 
is not at all “aware” of exerting any effort in conn » 
the muscles in question—the autonomic nervous 
does this work for him, “unconsciously,” just as u . 
does the work of pumping his blood, digesting Ins l. ■ 
triggering his breathing and a thousand other f'u m ( 
What is obvious is always the last thing to be noth 
whether by detectives or scientists. And how obvion 
was that the agencies within the human body for repo 
ing, holding back and controlling energy flow were the m 
terlaced bands of muscle which surround and bind i. 
gether our bodies from the crown of our heads to oui to< 
Darwin himself had laid the answer out for later soman, 
scientists to use: he knew that the way in which the nn\ 
ous energy of human emotions expressed itself in outwaol 
behavior was obviously through complex muscular movi 
ments. An emotion was, indeed, a “motion outward" ul 
nervous energy triggering the release of various innan 
neuromuscular patterns. Without realizing the full import 
of it, Darwin even described the operation of muscular re¬ 
pression when he pointed out that people who disapprove 
of another person (say, a mother piqued with her naught\ 
child) will sometimes be so charmed by the disapproved 
person that they will be on the verge of smiling; but then 
when they remember that they are supposed to look disap 
proving , they fight the automatic inner urge to pull up the 
corner of their lips and smile by a counter muscular reac- 
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.. 

»proan° us ly fu ^ y ^ kered down-tug of the 

..ttltuiHt by that strang ’ P t le me chanism of re- 
,,,.1 you have seen P of aU the times you 

(he human s °™ urself . the inhibiting, counter- 
,hc same lhm ^ u felt is the feeling of the 

, . tW nr , ce we come to recognize 

I, ■ I*c« so obvious that on ^ rea , jK that we 

,,livinusness of somati reD ression all our lives 

,H been seei S u within ourselves). If tha 

I , H -iImps, feeling the resui rova i has been 

,»' counteringan extended 
imp the upwelhng ee i g * k „ f, eco mes spastic 

„/«. time, the disapproving !ook unfortu . 

l permanent. For example, the m y, ^ & family 
, American children ^^Tslnons disapproval 
I community environment f of this disap- 

lnvolity generally s ow those hard, dry, tensed 

oval as an adult: one loo straight, forbidding 

„ws and cheeks and, es P ecia y ’* down | a rd with each 
o..th, whose sides turn repressio n. Sid- 

enhstitute vour own aajecuv , _ 

you to mbtoto y is thal a 
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it; because the contraction has become spasiu i> 
aware of “consciously doing it” but believes that iln 
way his mouth “naturally” is. But the unfortmuu i 
contractile repression is that this spastic and, dm 
scious constriction of his facial muscles is felt l>\ him 
stantly as he deals with his world. Such a man led m 
lar disapproval of persons and things in his woiM 
“natural” state of his emotional tone; it “feels naim «l 
cause he (the conscious, well-trained 10 percent o! du 
matic iceberg) isn’t doing it. Quite right, this "lu- • 
doing it: the autonomic processes of his soma arc d»»m 
for “him.” 

Facial repression (i.e., spastic counter-muscular conn 
tion) is obvious, and that is why Darwin pounced upon 
It is so common and we have for so long taken these o.i 
facial distortions as “just the way he (or she) happen r 
look” that we take any person’s face as a purely given >| 
pearance and not also as an achievement. As Albert ( a mu 
wryly remarked after reaching two score years: after Ion 
everyone is responsible for his own face. However, the inn 
ing may often be much earlier in life, and the responsibi! 
ity is so frequently that of the environing family or com 
munity environment. I have seen the faces of far too mans 
preadolescent children whose visages look like the eail\ 
moldings of a Greek tragic mask. 

But this obvious—and, usually, less serious—symptom 
of repression through the face is a phenomenon which a I 
lows even those most in ignorance of somatic science and 
the psychoanalytical tradition to understand what repres 
sion is—and, perhaps, to realize that they have always 
sensed exactly this in looking at others without “being con 
scious” of it through words such as these. Darwin opened 
up the possibility for seeing the obvious, Freud created a 
way of understanding this common human event, and the 
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. w,„ r " 

' .. . ,“j repression in animals and men. 

“ successful and wealthy business- 

.’ hrUSl 

um* equipped wi , “manly” jaw mu s - 

it ml those hard, aggres y • ^ liule boy w ho 

I. look like cables; P er ^ ething in his child- 
ken at the loss or lack o:fsomet^ ^ 

i|„il (he only manner in w f lings of defeat 

.. 

iim mUc. was to fight the and aggressive . 

dint make him appearand^ ^ g ^ that the be - 
huh' hoys have to g for them and they don t 

mlonomic process ta cover of anger. 

i in a v to fight disappointment with t ^ 1S on i y a 

1 course, the ^ infant’s con- 

somatic symptom of the dtsapp ^ ^ Ugbt 

. Within other region move him reso- 

itilung and gently acce e and the angry gastric 

, | V toward his coronary ^ ruin his dinner tonight 
•f. .ne already rampantand^ ^ ^ ^ bu , gmg forth 
d the muscular steal to bot her him. In such 

, hemorrhoids which ha S Western culture can pro- 

,ys. an American nation or that the subsequent 

„ C so many dlsa PP° in , te anhea lthy aggressive business 
mu ms of suffering an “American manliness, 

cavities uptight with the muscular 

•ontracticns of , these bodily devices of 

xv;;u„aim Reich did not discove _ G f tbe 
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main. £ had "'™ ' "• • ■ 

evolved in to^even segments of°^^ “ 8 “.' 

abdominal, diaphragmatic h " 1USCU,ar b;i "ds il„ , 

eye segments, in each nf\ u ’ Cervic;,, - . . 

ture had developed to dilam ^ COmp,cx 1,1 

nations accord,ng to in ^. 

segment. These segments do n f m ° Veme ' 1 '^ win.. 

together; and, .. 

constitute for Reich the m cro ^ c h to crow n < 

Arms and legsTne t‘ 0 „l ‘ b<>dy of a '»■ 

grasping and locomotive nee^ofthf' 5 “ T IV ‘'‘' 

So erase from vour u cent ^al soma 

be <ng with arms and legs & °‘ a lu '"" 

bodily shape, extended alonal 1 ! 6 ^ ^ 

tends its lines of communist VCrtebral co,um n win, |,,, 

ous senses and bands of m ^ !° mternal or g<"is 

functions all along its length CU,at ) Ure and unites i|„ 

Plex relay and stimulus centrum of thet thr ° Ugh thc .. 

a,lze > if it seems simpler an am k 3m Stem ' °' ' 

better still— a segmented’ worm^f’ 3 parameciU| n ... 

thoroughly biological v, slon f , y ° U . have ^ sunpl, 

human creature. In fine visi.T ^ ReiCh had ol (l >* 

Freud did— an organism’ wh ** ° rganism > just , 

grammed functions testify * ° $C , Structure and P r e-p-„ 

mat,C adaptation to the demand” oTT^ hlSt ° ry °' - 
ment. emands of the world’s environ 

Fhus, the soma “man”- f„ ^ 

^era n i malsomasbu “ c “^nremall, similar 

dons made by his species This < % ^ m the ada pta 
complex with its many refitment™’ ^ §r ° Wn ta,) a "d 
and moving legs, must be seen first of ^ reachln S ar ™ 
an organism: Reich, like Freud , f ?’ ms,sts Reich - as 

’ as c,ear Jy focusing upon 
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i»nl primary processes” at the origin and core 

* ««!iihnnary history as an organism. 

- mi 1 particle of food near an amoeba, and this 
i .ug.mism moves toward it, then opens itself 
' p.msively and engulfs it. But place the point of 
*f tins! this amoeba and its surface contracts, re- 

• mv* aid, away from the danger which has appeared 
■ environment. Man, at the core of his organic 

lik« this one-celled organism: the primary move- 
t In . nervous energy and of his tissues are those of 
./ dilating expansion and inward\ constricting contrac- 
!' m li saw this pulse of life—the diastolic and systolic 
-mm nis as both basic “physiological” functions and 
psychological” functions, i.e., to speak of the 
• i was, automatically, to include the latter, inasmuch 
u mg .i somatic scientist, Reich knew one could not 
such categorical distinctions concerning somas. 

I hr human soma is, then, an organism which has, 
ugh incalculable generations, gradually molded and 
• ped the tissues of its body into membrane, nerve fiber, 
.h»n, muscle and bone as the effective avenues along 
lii* h the impulses of dilation and contraction could 
• orl m their task of moving the organism into adaptation 
mil survival in its environment. And this evolved, complex 
noma, which is you and I, now exists with this same pri- 
nitiidial pulsing rhythm coursing back and forth through 
the evolved organs of beating hearts, breathing dia¬ 
phragms, peristaltic squeezing-and-relaxing along the ali¬ 
mentary canal and in myriad other far-from-obvious func¬ 
tions. Many of these evolved processes and structures— 
the primitive and essential life functions—are autonomic 
and are embedded within the evolutionary depths of the 
central nervous system. And Reich rounds out this de¬ 
scription by indicating that the two basic and opposed sys- 
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Sc (crSSra n in iC HT° US ^ ten ~ th ‘ I 1 '" 1 

motor sys^ms-l r W^het.c (,l„ '.. 

matic avenues along Vhkhflow the the ^ 

dilation and contraction. h m,,Vr "" 

With this brief outline of Reich’s som .c 
w e can drop back int^ tu , ns somat ic vuu ,,i 

watch him as he treats a ° f Wi,he,ni Rl '«»• 

he sees the patient as he Tr! IT * 8 l ° und ^' '-' 

«* <»4S Jit? “ k h e a F^""" 

because—unlike hi. ’ lke Ff eud, need . , 

elusion that looking at thl pTlZ^ ^ "" 

than listening to him rllA P WaS morc ""I. 

body in expfeS v h m acdon a °nd at t a b h to " h » ! . 

radically somatic. ’ hUS ’ Reich ’ s th ™l'> • 

Here is a man speaking to Reich 

t e do f know how much lonser hJcanT '* "l"'' 1 '' 

Everybody and everything seemft„ h, 8 °" . 

it is as if he were a constant T be P ressin g in <>„ | lllh 
but the insufferable constricting^sSoTT ? '' 

he sees around him will not ail? u ° f the Wor| d Hi 

hapless. He is unabTe to f Z ^ l ° esca P^ ", , 
confinement that binds him H f" mself from the t. r |,, 

that, but somehow notaSr what h S ^ thlS ' 

ends up feeling pressed in an ? h - attem P ts ’ h e alw^ 
Even things in hrs childhn * nd * m P ns °ned by the wod.l 

to remember are not there °he W ^ Reicb had asked him 
them, and it is as if tlley are “> <-l 

from the effort to find them Somewh ere, blocked aw ; , v 
And Reich watches the man n,. 

bright, even moist. The mouth arc u eyes seem fairl ' 

-w,ha,h«'tr 
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» lii (here are quieter events which have noth- 
* *ih these words. The shoulders primly pulled 
i and .lightly backward into a kind of self-con- 
i him* that looks rather stylish and “upper-class” 

• in tailored lines of his suit. Self-contained, in- 
*1 hr were holding something in. And, at the level 

• at it cavity, there is more quiet testimony: as the 
» l he chest seems rigid and the folds of his shirt 

any deep movements of the diaphragm when 
i nh. I he breathing is invisible—light, short little 
i hi. quick sips that do not even make the nostrils 
I he diaphragm also seems contracted, over-con- 
i making the man’s breathing shallow. And down 
m m the pelvic segment, there is a light backward 
a «i| the lower stomach into the cavity of the pelvis as 
i m m ais with his legs crossed: muscles in the buttocks 
i s m the lower abdomen would have to be held in ten- 
iii order to maintain that “well-bred” posture. 

11 • mg looked, Reich asks the gentleman to be silent for 

.nil and breathe deeply. The man uncrosses his legs 

i inhales then exhales for the doctor. Reich listens to 
loiced air of the exhalation and sees the pressure up- 
nd of (he diaphragm. He places his hand on the dia- 
inagin while the patient continues the deep breathing: on 
• haling, rather than becoming loose and letting the air 
j o sure out of the lungs, the diaphragm remains spastic— 
in'lding and controlling even the exhalation of air. The pa- 
Hi iil is asked to relax the diaphragm when he exhales. He 
iys he will and tries to relax it completely; the diaphragm 
musculature remains spastic. It is not within the control of 
ilie patient but within the control of his autonomic nerv¬ 
ous system and its sympathetic functions, as also appears 
1o he the case with his pelvic and shoulder posture. 

I he doctor then makes an extraordinary “psychoana- 
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>' t,C ret fuest of the patient - “Sfir-L- 
throat until you thinkyou will th k y ° U '' , "* n J 
ln g this possibility, had aJTi ^ Up " Rn ‘ »• ' 
breakfast before his appointment V?" 110 '"'" 1 
down his throat, pausesand™! Th ® man p '" 

Puts it down as far as he can anTT^ b-V J 

, W1 , th a dr y heave, sucking m breath 7'^ ' ' 

haJ| ng, gasping deeply and th ’ heav,n g again ... 
P ens ' s not simply the “drv , avin S a S a in. And whm 
more prolonged it i* Y beaves ’ but is s,, 
den, off-and-on flooding * COnvulsi <>" • 

ergy impulses which wLchthT^ diaphri W" ""!• 
ar) d then dilate it ouS ? f uscuJa ture , , 
phragm constricts and dilates eXpansion Ni. i 

breathes out deep draughts 0 S he P u at,ent dr;,Ws •" 

eyes bright with pupils dilated ^ hiS face fln.slu-.l i 
chest and pelvic areas restlesslv ' § ^ h,S sh<H,| di , 
experimental postures. y m ° Vm S into unex,*, „ 

the patient: themZd^nonm^h^ 00 has "'d'" • 
a relaxed diaphragm - he What il feIt likc «> Inn 

had had him elicit’ another auto kn ° W ’ ^ S ° Rr " 1 
motor action (the gag refl ex T wh Conl '""'‘ 
other autonomic event of a l ^ had overr 'ddci. n,. 
Patient sits before Reich breath? ? iaphra gm. And ,|„ 
surprised expression o nisZZVj* ^ ^ ' 
b,s posture, and he comes forth 1 u ° Und rela xatio„ m 
has never felt quite soZoJHef State ™m that I,, 
enough those things Ihich and ~oddls 

his family life were now ret emTe 5 ad .“ ked hlm abon, 

mdeed, he had always known i W ' th Utter clarity 

ered certain things that happened’ b C,Carly rem em 
seem to flash into his grasn^ ’ b ° ° n y now did they 

This purely ficfionaUnd—for pedagogical reasons—ca- 
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t * • ••mil dI Reich’s way of seeing, understanding 

i i patient is an attempt to make dramatically 

* < • 'iii.ilic seeing, somatic understanding and so- 
ii)*.. .|i\ may operate. 

* i iiih which Reich draws for us of ourselves is 

• n iime whose life energies alternate between di- 
I t imlraction of its bodily apparatus. Dilation is 

* mf outward of somatic energy that is pleasurable: 

■ ".il open and relaxed. Contraction is a tensing in- 

i omittie energy that is unpleasant: it is anxious, 
i- i oid constricted. The bodily feeling of dilation is 
•• homing openness to the environing world; the 
• •1 contraction is that of being defensively tensed 
•l< i i world which is feared. To the degree that the 

• in i icature lives in a world of actual or only pre- 

• I dangers to be feared, he will necessarily protect 

• • II through the neuromotor response of contraction; 

, mimg upon the length of time or the intensity of this 

mu lion, it may eventually become spastic and uncon- 
• i I his is repression, the functional genesis of neu- 

and psychotic conditions. But to the degree that the 
liman creature lives in a world without actual or pre- 
• Hird dangers, then to that degree will he respond to that 
•ouonment openly and fluidly, with the outwardly- 

• iii anting, sensual happiness of dilation. 

I he notion of constricted “muscular armor” is a bril- 

.. and revelatory insight into the nature of the repressed 

prison and of how he can be anxious and suffering but un- 
•ibit* to help himself by his own “voluntary” efforts. And, 
through Reich’s description of the various patterns of mus- 
i ular armor, we gain an understanding of the multiple 
ways in which the human soma fights against the kinds of 
energy patterns which are evoked by feared ideas of feared 
situations, whether actual or only presumed. Different pat- 
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,ak ' Place .. 

the raRy , * the stu(r of £ ' 

sexuality and*the ^ e ” noted > placed centra/ 
relaxed, dilated t dl y tensio ns and the \ V 1 " 1, M 

7"ty ^ cr p ,:; d en h «'^ . 

r r '- 

^^ed energy" "* b^lf 
are mr" 1 '"' 5 ° f «>« Wers areTl m ° me "' '. 

•hem ° Ver * 'he orgasm "” '°"S CT ™Il. 

“'em in its somatic emk. 6 eflex ’ which n„. 

through thegendai a s n ^ e,eases i( inward"and'/ 

° ose > b/ood ves,sel, ' n Ward the body is tomn " " ' 
and slow. ' Se,S d,lated > and heart and b r 2;;? , ' ,d 

But th,s is the ideal n g ‘'' ' 

grammed into the anc en^’ ^ nor ^ orgasm 
humans attain ih;* r .i ’ anj mal soma S /*'" 
lease-very few^ ° rgasm and thus a LTT N °' 

z:'c: s f ;r ^■" 

hager on ^ “"“W* - wro'" J <*L, 

Wilhelm Reich /, e PUI h “ 
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» nsk bringing on convulsions in the emo- 

*7 ,ns man y psychiatrists because no one is 

11 ,l " 1 ‘an happen when convulsions are evoked, 
emphasis on the necessity of the orgasm for 

1,1 ,eave ()ut the many ways in which a gentle 
' iisiiality may slowly expel these same energy 

. 1 “ cl,,eve a continuing homeostasis without 

• ve up such tension uniquely for the electrify- 

I i»f (he orgasm. J 

' ' much that we do not know; but Wilhelm Reich 
1 "<• " 'I <>ur timidity by building a structure from the 

.. ,n J° the not-quite-known. It is a structure for 

,M " ‘l ul, c-known which feels right and is waiting for 
' "" V nSm S generations to brick it in and, perhaps 
*" " S S,r , uctural bnes. It ,s an uncompleted structure’ 
'"'/' mockingly and offensively before the eyes of our 
'"..ma culture: but it was not built for them; it was de- 
lv lni.lt for the unseen, unborn children who now 
" a.nmg and waiting in the patient, ancient egg. 

latched, they will feel, I suspect, that Reich’s so- 
sl| ucture looks very much like home. 




SUMMING l i i , 
A SUB-To , v. 


The revolutionary insights nf 
of exactly equal importance to the S °T‘ C Sden " s,s " 

of the naturaI scientists Both typ es ™° ,Utlonar y 
J and in a complementary fashmn Th“ g ° ha,, ‘ l 
have focused on the environ™, l The natural Sc,c "« • 
to understand and to control it "the ma " *” d haVC mmr ' 1 
focused on man in his envi™ ’ H SOmatlc Sc »ences luv, 
understand him and gfve J and have moved in 

made possible man’s^bera^T™ 1 ' B ° th Sciences h.n, 
past—in one instance the ft °? the <>< "•< 

™„ old ear,h ' ,n "" 

culminate with a technoloe'c^ " a ‘ Ural scien ces, whu I, 
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i »• •mi'.rs At the same time, without the possibil- 
1 • tiled society of men, by men and for men, 
* tin somatic sciences, there would not be any 
■ • • in at ion or human relevance for the under- 
« oid control of man’s environment by natural 
It- loni ally, the natural sciences have created the 
it and possibility for the liberation of the 
• iii.i within the next century. 

♦ « in I icud, Lorenz, Piaget and Reich: these are not 

'a omatic scientists; but they are the men whose 
i have provided the essential evolutionary-revolu- 
i* ppmg-stones to an understanding of how we, as 
om to be what we are, and how we, as men, are 
n* i tuning something different from what we have 

♦ up until now. Because of their various focal points of 

i all of the many views of these five men cannot be 
jat sed into a single picture; however, the main lines 

♦ i»* ii findings and ideas are roughly identical, and the 
i i omplementary nature of each man’s work to the 
>i provides a composite view of the nature of the 

i • in soma. Pending a more comprehensive summing up 
I,, end of Part Two of this section, it will—I hope—be 
•ugh i! we content ourselves with a brief sketching-out 
1 dicse general findings of the somatic scientists. 

\i I he foundation of somatic science is the insight that 
<i \c are to understand what we are as men, then we must 
ike as much account of our environment as of men them- 
♦ Ives. It is not a matter of focusing on either one or the 
•lliei hut of focusing on the constant interaction and in- 
• e,change between men and their environment: whatever 
man is, is a common achievement of himself and his world 
m interchange. The millions of generations of adaptive in- 
lei change mean that man has slowly come to resemble the 
world as much as he resembles himself. 
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™l»n hj L Cc i r v peak •" .. 

•ions tha, are Z 1'° Speak of »"■' .. 

•ions lhal haveSdv " *"* lhe '*“>n ■■ 
°four species. Men are the? °" dunn 8 l,K ' '"iii.il.. 
•ong period of neve« nd -„,IT® pr0ducl .. 

mem; and. as livinn " „h 8 adap ' a "°" *•"■ 'In n 

•his adaptation at the nrlseT ^ «* . . 

Hand-in-glove with ft, ? moment - 

standing that, as a .. 

environment interchange „, en L 3 h,s ""' 
somas; they are comoliv . «mmensd\ 

netic reincarnations of th dtllres wh °se hndu-. .„. 
foresomas to this earthly 6 C ° Unt,ess Captations ,,| ,i 

change of soma-env^en Tr menL T '"‘ . 

a mute “unconscious memory” fT eadl " 
fore ourselves had successfully f h ° W 3,1 the • so '"-' 
Vive and to make our entrance ™ 3na f ed to ada pi .,,,,1 
sible. When we are born w ? ^ envir °mncni 

Wlt h onr earthly w^d ZZIV^ "T* . 

mg what it is, what it can do a I i k "° Win S ’ and aniu 
We « born into this *<*"«<>, do „ 

expectations, which means tint mat,c pre-program ,.i 
interchange with this world tha^ ^ already mvolvd m 
this organic-like mechanism’of si ^ a P arl 

change, that we are already J J T*' 6 "'"monmental min 

- ad for it to come tont 2/ ** ^ ^ a " d d <. 

J'ves of the species man,' you an! 
tion, already sufTused with -m 6 ’ from our i,H 'c|> 

concerning this world a wisdom *TT- wisd <'"' 

‘age of past success, of foZeZ ^ * the hen 

a wisdom which embodieda 7 , g ' vin S adaptations 
whose active but unspoken preset" S ° matic triu mphs 
'"6 'he lengthy corndors ofL7ogk£,Ut °" m ' m " 
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m ib 11 f1 1 (s put forth in these three paragraphs 

♦ *». ! im< n i,iI and interlaced insights which these 

in then study not only of human somas but 
i»M * I * v iniisly -of all living creatures. At this quite 
• *l kvrl, we do not need to speak of the imagis- 
* nthi inusness of man, inasmuch as man and all 
‘i .f '.miias have survived up until their present 
^ . hh without the use of consciousness: squirrels 
in*! worms and elephants have the same basic 
i ihd abilities and wisdom as we have. Somas have 

* ally" adapted and survived for millions of years, 

i • iliey were conscious, but because they were 
i .Mmas. The conscious abilities of man are simply 

m ulaplational device developed by one species of 
mi order to survive. It is not necessary for survival; 
hIm i a clever means of survival. And this conscious- 
♦ « mi no wise completed in its evolution and adapta- 

i mi mi terms of biological history, is only beginning to 
i ♦ lop 

m«I so, when the somatic scientists address themselves 
• dit soma called man, they simply extend their funda- 
util understanding of all somas to the nature of this 
species. And, like all other creatures, men are born 
11 11 s environing world with the genetic inheritance of a 
s * i ilk bodily and neurophysiological structure and with 
pn i lie set of sensory-motor and neuromuscular behav- 
i pal terns. Men are also born into a human society that 
< ell has physical structures and patterns as well as verbal 
.h in lures and patterns which—rather than being a pre¬ 
program of somatic wisdom—are a pre-program of human 
wisdom.” The prime problem then, is to adjust one’s so¬ 
matic programming to an environment not only of earthly 
eoutrivance but also of human contrivance. Squirrels are 
fortunate: they only have to adapt to the former. 
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Whereas the work of Darwin was intended to 
men—and all other species—are a product o! pir\ »• 
aptations to their environment, the other four som .■ 
entists have filled in the nature of this picture with 
deal more clarity in respect to the somatic natui* 
and of how their bodily energies are programmed i. 
with their environment. 

Freud saw the energies of man primarily cli.mn 
through the impractical mechanism of pleasure net,! 
secondarily channeled through the unpleasant but |- 
cal mechanism of aggressive conscious thought wlml 
cused on the environment and which could at least I 
man a “delayed satisfaction.” 

Lorenz and the ethologists see the “big four" dnw 
men (and all animals) as nutrition, mating, lliglii .h i 
aggression. 

Piaget views human adaptation as, simply, accomnm.i 
tion to the environment or assimilation of the envm 
ment. 

Reich has a number of ways of speaking of the bash 
ternation between dilation and constriction, such 
pleasure/anxiety, diastole/systole. 

The resulting composite view of the somatic scientist • 
the following: 


Freud: Pleasure 

Displeasure 

( Impractical, au¬ 

( Practical , aggress i \. 

tonomic physio¬ 

consciousness: the u . > 

logical process: 

necessary for attainm 

the play that 
brings direct sen¬ 
sual satisfaction .) 

delayed pleasure.) 

Lorenz: Nutrition/Mating 

FI igh t /A ggression 

Hunger/Lust 

Fear/A nger 
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Accommoda¬ 

tion 

Dilation 

Pleasure 

Diastole 

Parasympathetic 

Nervous System 
< raniosacral 
System 


Assimilation 


Constriction 

Anxiety 

Systole 

Sympathetic Nervous Sys¬ 
tem 

Thorocolumbar System 


: Lf** <*»***£%tz 

' lhe human central nervous system. The con 
;; unpleasant energy drives of fear and aggresston 
. ,„„ u ,r patterns which are channeled through a 

:, P p P os.„ g div**. «f *.nervous sy . 


,-r "-S 

,,M " ^ma^a^functio^ng^ssentLlly according to two 

. o" etol'iinrm 

;:!;':!worTonTa C no,her with an enormous variety of 
' ^ "tw of the -a;.— we 

I: ,:':;; uffuncLns has an underlying simplicity which is 
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11 to survive in an untamed £ S Which ■*»■ 
And il is this same systolic fear^e? 6 envu """' 
consciousness which has art ggession drive o| | Mll 

racetotheachteveremofaS ? nal ' y led . 

'he earth has become^lamed c , socicl >.■ 

by men. tamed ’ contr olled and „ 

andXXhXev^rSr ‘If - 

called happiness or peace the Wha . they havc 

that under-drive towfrd nn 5 , COntlnuin g teslm,,,,, 

rather than being a tensfaislmh"?" 31 SCTSUali, >’’ »ln. ■ 

wrld, is instead a pleasuraNe a °” ° f lhi "S. 

of oneself to one’s world ti n XT 0 ^ 0 " a nd .. 

tng abandonment of al IrestrmntsVd^^r 0 "'"''' 1 ' 1 I. 

During the first ™ restraints and fearfulness 

needs of adaptation 7a hos'tUe ^hre^t ° f ma " k ""' "" 

made it necessary that the fear too h atenin g eai 'th li.,„ 
lation and attack upon the env f r §reSS1 ° n dnves 0< a.ss„ m 
dominant; and the neuronhv, i nt shou,d becom, 
nal sensing abilities of the^Uenf ^ StFUCtUre and <-'*(" 
slowly evolved to sunnort th *J conscio usness |,., u 
And, in the wak fof Z 3daptational needs, 
mankind for its survival, the oth^^T ^ needs 11 
nC ls ° f thC dilatl ° nal drives ofpleasam, 
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iIm world have necessarily been repressed, con- 
* too i mi raged and held back—lest we not survive at 
|*timc function of the human soma has had to 
i ••idcncc over the other prime function of the 

* Sml ilie eventual, long-suffered-for consequence 

i.ulual creation of an environment which was be- 

* Ink simultaneously suffering an unbalanced, de- 
1 hitman soma which paid the price for what we are 

** illy achieving. 

•oIn lo survive, we have been required to become 

• » io the other prime aspect of our being, a part of 
! lug which became hidden, inscrutable and forbid- 
< hi* half of man had to be accused of danger—the 

unconscious part of the soma which was viewed as 

* ani c “immorality,” irrationality and corruption. It 
!**t ii an extended and difficult price for the human 

* i«» pay: to deny half of its being so the whole of it— 
*ni*h suffering the unwholeness of sick imbalance— 

• 1*1 .i I least survive. And it is those men who suffered 
i and, thus, sacrificed most for the conquest of a fear- 
»• t nth namely, those of us within the technological 
idles who are also the first to be able to discover what 

• •minimally means to live in and adapt with a world 
nml us that has been tamed and robbed of all its dan- 

• excepting only those which we humans have tradi- 
nally contrived: namely maiming of somas through war 
» maiming of the environment through pollution. 

We have come to the time of our reward. At long last— 

• in i so many generations that we had come to believe that 

• i would never end and that this sick, unbalanced life was 
ih* given and eternal life of man—at long last, we are just 

iwmng and awakening from a protracted, restless night- 
mare into another kind of light. And it is a light of our own 














fe A„ e d°r°"^ renet '' *»' 

new light that now shines’ hfl’ ^ s,,;i " «• 
ment permits us to see ours i° ** US <riM " , ’ 1 " 
g^ves us the answer We nee H ^ 3 " ew U| ' 
now become whole and h*^ n ° ° nger bc ■'*“ ^ 
earth at last like the fuh ® ,anced ’ an d we shall 
become. fUl ’ men have earned ,| lt 


PART II 


SOMATIC 

PHILOSOPHERS 

1 


KANT, OR FIRST LESSONS IN 
TURNING THE WORLD 
INSIDE-OUT 


When historians describe Immanuel Kant, they invaria- 
l»l\ depict a conservative, methodical little stay-at-home 
who did his duties at the University of Konigsberg, then 
locked himself in his chambers like a recluse, except for his 
icgular daily constitutional which was precisely at the 
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Goelhe, represents a milestone'mT" 8 " “"'"I* 

made ,t poss.bte to even speak 57^^. 

simply a'etant^he" ' ad ' ed ° U ' 10 us b - v . .. . 

ing modest ' 

an entirely different way. 5 k s; “ 1 " 

con T fi ™r„, d r e c ln F z%^:„rj zr: . 

a passion to unriddle 11 ? ten “ do “ s argumentation 
.uman ‘. 

our environing world is not entirely given to us thr 7 
our senses; but, rather, much of wLf we £rZ vTf 
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- iloes not actually have its source “out there”: 

■ » niuce is within the way in which we naturally 
«n * mnlersland our sense experience. As Kant de- 
’ 1 • i sense experience gives us the raw content of 

- »T m the "world” and our very human way of ex- 
n| iIms sense data gives the form and organization 
« see” in this world. 

• k ;i nt's Critique of Pure Reason, men had believed 

* «» 1 1ii natural world which greeted them as they awoke 

• imining was something totally outside themselves, 
i • «i vn .is what it was whether they or anyone else looked 
llelore Kant’s Copernican explosion, men believed 
1 lliis separate natural world came into men’s experi- 
ii liko light pouring through a camera lens into the 
j i , darkness within; men, like cameras, only received 
pn hue, and this world which all of us experienced was 
i slock and barrel a non-human product which was 
■ n lo men, who were merely passive recipients. 

\ml. certainly, this is the way it seems to be to all of us: 
reins obvious that this world which we see is “out 
i • solidly and sovereignly being its independent self— 
Im liter we like it or not, whether we see it or not, whether 

• exist or not. This, from the beginning of time, has been 
tin natural” way in which we think about it, the obvious 

• ml naive manner of thinking about our experience of the 
mid. I he English, who, philosophically, have always had 

• vigorous interest in the obvious, summed up this naive 
\ lewpoint in consummate fashion: Thomas Hobbes set the 
pm e for this in the seventeenth century, and later the mar¬ 
velously careful minds of John Locke and then David 
Hume elaborated the “natural” view of perception to its 
zenith. In the course of these three successive elaborations, 
ihere was no significant transformation philosophically 
(reflecting English cuisine, it remained bland and practi- 
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cal), but there was, with Hume, a significant Hum 
tude. In effect Hume concluded that a philosoph\ < 
and-potatoes may be the only philosophy ol p. • 
but, nonetheless, it seemed a futile and pomilc 
satisfying the human appetite for truth. 

Hume took the naive view of perception and n h 
to the point of boredom and skepticism, thus pivp.u «« 
way for a radically new attempt to understand human , 
ception of the world. That, despite Kant, main pin! 
phers continued and still continue to plod the pa tins i 
Hume is surprising testimony to the capacity wlm h m 
philosophers have for issueless boredom. 

So then, Hume set the stage for the Kantian revolm*. 
a revolution in our understanding of how we percent 
world. Kant’s laboriously wrought arguments wen ' 
signed to show that the basic structural laws which w» 
in operation in our world and which we can scienlilu 
observe, formulate and predict are not “given" to m »< 
sense perception but are the lawful ways in which \vr m 
essarily must see and lawfully structure sense exponent 
which is “given” to us. What we experience as “our woild 
is, then, the result of an accommodation between sensm 
input and the way in which human beings are inn,m l 
programmed to receive and structure this input. 

From our present perspective, informed as we are ol so 
matic science—and particularly the work of Jean Piagd 
what Kant pointed out now seems obvious. But there w.i 
not then—and, for the somatically uninformed, now 
anything obvious about the notion that human beings an 
active participants in unconsciously and automatical 
structuring the world which “naturally seems to be nut 
there, separate from us.” The Copernicus of Konigsbcrj’ 
wrenched our thinking into a categorically new mold: no 


* .. apart '">«» “^ um a„ world." Kan. 

-.. T°: th.ch Hume had lucidly 

• J "' l ’j“'ade U “nse of the skeptical impasse into 

, and made sen philosophy. 

Hume resolutely drove: E ^formation: Hume ter- 
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oidii neurophysiology and > b Because he 

• M W .“ e “d under^nd m 0 ^ ^ ^ , ater 

1., |n .iiphi/.ed without this later he a prior i structures 
.,1 many of his *f a "wer^ in error, lean 

. human sensing and understa d that _ among ot her 

1.. . . t lor example, has mad a nd time is not 

,limps the human apprehensi P child but is only 

thin B inherited hand ,es and m- 

hpht of the revelation and ^ ^ environing world 

mu understanding ot there was only the 

winch we experience. Befor ificent as it poured 

Zt help,ess dep 
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Ka "‘ had discovered ZT “" d 
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* second Copers ; fl e 7 c ^— <*.. J .'.i 

granny of a blind cosm™ , man froni ' 
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be the challenge of Soverp he adventu res of 
the challenge of sovereign kfw § ° d ? be ^ ond <he 
adventure of men was man W,th ' n the C()SI,I < 


nun 
he i i | 
los. Il 


2 


KIERKEGAARD, OR HOW 
TO LEAD YOUR PEOPLE 
TO THE PROMISED LAND 
WITHOUT BEING ABLE TO 
GET THERE YOURSELF 


\ number of people believe that, as he grew older, 
mien Kierkegaard progressively showed evidence of in- 
imly. Amusingly enough, there is a contrary-minded 
number of Catholic scholars who believe that Kierkegaard 
progressively showed evidence of becoming converted to 
Koman Catholicism. It would be of great interest to me to 
see the two groups come together and compare their lines 
ol reasoning. 

True it is that late in his life Kierkegaard’s contempt for 
(lie institutional Christian establishment of Denmark 
broke out in a plethora of pamphleteering attacks on 
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“Christendom,” which seem to show a loss . ■ 
but this was the case with Nietzsche as well. It.oI 
peared to overstep the boundaries of normah \ * i 
attacked—among so many other things ili» < > 
culture of the Western world. But if an uiuom|<< 
indictment of the Christian establishment onn 
symptom of madness, now—a century later .m «< 
promising affirmation of this same establishment 
appear to be a similar sign of insanity. 

But if we are to face the issue squarely, that w»m 
gray-eyed sage of Copenhagen was a bit insam \u 
Nietzsche was clearly so during his last decade Ami 
is so very ironical is that the madness of both men v\ » 
to the same cause: love. Karl Jaspers has gone iu 
pains to diagnose Nietzsche’s malady and has com In 1 
that in the winter of 1889 when Nietzsche fell \\t*j 
upon the streets of Torino, he was stricken by paresi 
genial little venereal spirochetes had finally destroyed 
of the keenest minds in human history. It was Venn - 
destroyed Nietzsche. But not so with Kierkegaard: In 
not destroyed by love but only made to suffer; and 1 1 i 
this venereal suffering of Kierkegaard that we come cl< > * 
to the secret strength of this otherwise inscrutable hum 
being. 

Nietzsche—as always—had a bon mot for it: Wli.u 
doesn’t destroy me, makes me stronger. Therein lies tin 
ironical comparison of their two fates. 

The similarities between the anti-Christian Nietzselu 
and the Christian Kierkegaard are almost incredibly mi 
merous, and I have discussed these in an earlier work, ///< 
Lyrical Existentialists. Both were “abnormal” and were to 
tally aware of it. Both were, as Nietzsche aptly phrased ii 
unzeitgemassig: they were out of step with, out of tune with 
their times—they knew it, accepted it, suffered it and 
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il»U by an incredibly complex literary career 
. in bci ,nne, alternately, many different persons and 
I (lie whole gamut of somatic possibilities. All of 
• Milonyms, all of the roles, all of the myriad situa- 
*mh! experiences played with by Kierkegaard are the 
* * t.li iKT of what he had determined as his fate: to be 

• it s! somatic actor of all times—to play all the roles 
illtin himself with a studied exactitude until he knew 
Mild describe in minute detail every mood, motiva- 
• nd behavioral detail of a certain personality role. 

I tie, family and an unfavorable environment con¬ 
ned him to suffer through such an extraordinary life 

• i is to our benefit, for not only did he play out these 
within himself but he also experienced the difficult 

millions whereby one role is given up and metamor- 

• . into a new personality role: the dialectics of change 
I mutation and human development. That he experi- 

ni * d and studied all the somatic possibilities of man and 
n that he proceeded to describe them to us in such vivid 
l» i,i11 established Soren Kierkegaard as the first humanis- 
psychologist in the history of man. 

< >i as the first existential philosopher and phenomenolo- 
i».i In the 1840’s and 50’s, the distinction between so¬ 
matic scientist and somatic philosopher was not signi- 
IU ant. But now that we are in an historical position where 
ac can appraise what has been developing during the past 
umtury and more, it is clear that the movements of exis- 
imtialism, phenomenology and humanistic psychology 
can only be understood as crucial confluents of a single 
movement: namely, the development of somatology—as 
both a theoretical and a technical discipline. And, because 
of this clearer historical picture which we now have, we 
can appreciate why it is that Kierkegaard, as well as his 
compeer, Nietzsche, have not been classifiable as either 
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. i (H'lhups a better telling of the old story of man 
..n|ii« telling, inasmuch as he saw in these dialecti- 

.. . something other than a ceaseless tug-of-war 

■ » ■. .miselves and our world: he espied a hidden, cru- 

i.» mm which had to do with a subtle kind of sickness 
• 1 itili which no one had ever noted in the drama of 
ftiMMIt hie. 

. Iniel theatrical comparison, it should be noted that 
* . .. .it that time, another and most famous kind of 
» . ilist whose concerns were with historical dramas. His 
' .is (ieorg Wilhelm Hegel, the only human ever—in 

i, ol expressive style—to succeed in dancing classical 
l i while wearing clodhoppers. Hegel, also, was an ex- 

.ihn.iry dramaturge, but he saw his human characters 
.1 miiii h more classical terms: as largely unwitting pawns 
it in historical drama which controlled their movements 
I destiny. Like the tragic figures of Sophoclean drama 
. llu comic figures of Moliere’s farces, his dramatis per- 
. ...I. were oddly empty and helpless figures which were 

j. Mir incidental to the real historical situation which 
. uleil about them and swept them along to a denouement. 

11. pi*l was all the rage. 

Util Kierkegaard, like his contemporary, Karl Marx, 

■ w a blatant falsity in the way Hegel saw the drama of 
human history. They, neither of them, denied the central 
importance of an on-going historical dialectic between 
limn and his environment, but they were perceptive 
enough to see that man was neither empty nor passive in 
this tug-of-war. 

What Kierkegaard described in the human drama—and 
this is the hidden, crucial theme just mentioned—was that 
human beings had untold possibilities of growth, change 
and development within themselves and, moreover, that 
these hidden, inner possibilities could become more richly 
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* ■ \ «*1 describing something that no one had ever 
*n»|»u-hended. 

• me who, more than a century later, has famil- 
hittr.rl! with somatic thought, it is a simple matter 
I Mmn; and once this translation is made, one 
rni.iml at what Kierkegaard was able to discover 
in . own somatic laboratory. 

* imkcgaard saw it, all men are born “aesthetically” 
* i Mi ni and, thereby, all men are sick; their authentic 

m« asleep and latent, and they are controlled unwit- 
I *v l he pressures of the world on their most obvious 

* needs. But this is, by and large, what Nietzsche 
iw to be the case. And, jumping a bit farther, this is 

, • i h eIy what Freud saw to be the case. And still later, 

«i -i what Reich saw to be the state of man in the tradi- 

• • d environmental culture of the West. All of these so- 
'• .Ingists are saying the same thing: that the normal run 
mm in Western society are imbalanced half-men whose 
- id v over what the world and people may do or say has 
» rd (hem to repress the central core of their somatic 

l>» Ml|' 

And the stages which Kierkegaard saw as the movement 

• »w;trd self-discovery were the processes by which a man 
mid cease to be anxious and fearful of his world and—to 

ih.it exact measure—begin to discover, feel and express 
i hr latent, repressed aspects of one’s being that had always 
I M i n there as a haunting, unconscious possibility. 

What I am saying is that one must come to understand 
K icrkegaard as a somatic thinker or else one cannot un¬ 
derstand him at all. And, of course, for generations no one 
understood him: at first he was unread, then he was seen 
as an eccentric theologian and literary dilettante, then as 
an existentialist theologian, then as a strange contributor 
to psychology. But at present, through a somatic perspec- 
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tive, anyone can read Kierkegaard and savoi ih« i*< 
of his insights and the magnificence of' Ins ,u In 

Even the theology. Perhaps especially the (In **1* 
disclose to the somatic reader some of the mosi t 
ing evidence of biological introspection. I <>i * 

Freud and Reich, in their straining reach into tin 
body to discover the very essence and foundation 
ganic life, were not the first to do so. It was, ulhm. 
this very pulsing heart of structured, living mallei tli • 
the God which Kierkegaard believed that one appn 
to as one died away from the immediacy of the run 
ment and allowed one’s consciousness to expand 
embed itself within the secret core of one’s soma in l». 

His formula for this was that the final direction and n . 
nus of this movement away from the world and into 
self was to become one with that power in which <nn * 
being is transparently grounded. Whether one terms u. 
theology or meta-biology matters not a whit; what nun- 
is that such a statement renders testimony to a simult.n 
ous recognition of man, his body and the ultimate u .d.i 
of all existence as, essentially, one. 

I believe that Kierkegaard’s existential dramaturgy m 
its recorded Magic Theater will likely offer more for ic.nl 
ers of the next century than even now. The present da 
concern with “expansion of consciousness,” “sensitivii 
training” and the multitudinous explorations of humane 
tic psychologists and neurophysiologists is only now l>« 
ginning to take some shape and theoretical direction. \ 
the new mutants in a new neo-technological society begin 
in earnest to relax into an exploration of the new world ot 
their somas, they will discover paths, niches and mam 
moth rooms which show the footprints of an infinitely gen 
tie and suffering Dane. 

Kierkegaard died a man reviled, feared and hated In 
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• in milled, uncharted technological explosion that 
• it mutating Western society right out of its own 
I In economic shoes which were left sitting on the 
i Irv. than 300 years ago were heavy clogs made for 
. iih and bound to its tyranny. But the technological 
' >■ million that has brought man to a new evolution¬ 
al ill human possibilities is the transformation of 
■, /mm an economy of static wealth to an economy of 
min wealth. This is to say that in less than 300 years 
ii n i come to realize that the wealth of a society is not 
possession of static extrahuman commodities such as 
. ions stones and metals but rather that the wealth of a 
■ .oi society is in the ability of humans to produce and 
•I nine commodities. 

\i nvities: the human activities of producing, consum- 
pioducing, consuming—this was the spiral of mutu- 
i innforcing activities which became the powerful, ever 
i uiwmg vortex that has swept Western civilization away 

.. the bondage of the earth and into an open, un- 

lii iimcd of future in which men have become confident 
nnl of the earth but of themselves and their capacity to 
Imngc their history. 

Inherent in the nature of somatic evolution is, as we 
now know, the primary problem of survival in the face of 
hi environment which is indifferent to human survival: for 
somatic science, the ancient, primary needs for survival 
me economic—enough food, water, warmth and protec- 
live sheltering from the world so that, at least, the exist¬ 
ence of the species might continue. Unfortunately for man 
oi any other soma, an indifferent and untamed earth does 
not “naturally” yield up enough of these material necessi¬ 
ties for all to survive. The “natural” state of man —and all 
nomas—in his dependency and bondage to the heedless 
earth is a state of scarcity, an economy of scarcity wherein 
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only the luckiest and most adaptable will smvi\« i 
been the environmental history of all orgaim hi* 
has been the situation which has maintains! h 
aggression drives as foremost in the history ol iln 
man. 

For thousands of years neolithic man had disim* 
himself from all other animals by his developm* m 
basic talents of civilization; in pottery, weavmj 
culture, shelter-building, domestication of animal*. .. 
art, he had already achieved a basic technologic al .«. 

And, this being the case, why was it only a few irim¬ 
ago that man’s burst into modern technological *• - 
took place? The great French anthropologist Claud* I 
Strauss calls this the Neolithic Paradox. And he sup* 

(as Ernst Cassirer also does) that this extraordinaiv ha*, 
formation, which has led us to the present watershed m . 
evolution of man, took place because of a transform.»h 
in men’s thinking: they began to perceive themselv* . mu 
their world differently and, thus, began to conceive ol if. 
situation differently. And, as Marx has suggested, m 
human conceptions about the human situation can i 
come the prelude to new human actions. 

The answer to the Neolithic Paradox is, undoubu dl 
that by the eighteenth century, man’s complex histoi\ 
caught up with him and began to coalesce. There is no sin 
gle “cause” that we need look for: the long chain **i 
human intellectual, artistic, political, religious and tec Inn 
cal achievements reached a stage or fermentation and 
transformation in which neither man nor his environment 
were the same. The environing earth was no longei a 
feared opponent whose unexpected thrusts could, by men. 
only be parried; instead, the attentive eye of fear had 
come to see openings and patterns of weakness in the old 
terrestrial opponent, and suddenly an aggressive upsurge 
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No one need be surprised that the great apolup » ■ 
capitalistic system came from a Scot: the Inplil.»•. i 
lake country had already been well prepared with » 
ous fertilization of the theology of Jean Calvin 11» 
and canny Scots had taken solidly to the hr i 
tenet that God’s elect must justify their preordain* .1 
tion by a serious devotion to the business ol lain 
relax and behave as if one knew his salvation w.r. * 
would appear to be a sinful presumption that one 
much about the future as did the Sovereign God \n 
the only option was work: the more one labored, ih* m 
one thereby displayed a humble incertitude concei mu. 

Will of God. What Calvin gave with one hand. In t. 
back with the other; and the Eglise reformee blev.* d 
converts with one certitude: incertitude. And, thus. w. * 
became a prime virtue; idleness a prime vice. A s|>*« n 
was haunting Scotland—the specter of sloth. And not *»»> 
Scotland: the fearful shadow of this same wraith had Itm 
since been cast over all of Britain and the American * ol. 
nies. The ground was ready for Adam Smith. Calvmi «. 
had performed the somatic trick of driving men to an \ion 
labor because of the fear of relaxation. All that Nimii. 
needed to do was to tap fully another and intimately i» 
lated organic drive: the drive of aggression. 

Every Young Republican must be aware of the won 
drous fact that the Wealth of Nations was published in 
1776; it seems most likely that Calvin’s Sovereign God 
foresaw, preordained and blessed this union of nation and 
economic system. Adam Smith’s treatise was ingenious 
confusing, simple and complex; and through the maze ol 
the Wealth of Nations there shone the sharp outlines ol .i 
system which, almost magically, gave order to what hail 
till then seemed the chaos of economic life. 

Smith tapped the explosive reservoir of aggressive 
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i what-is-the-case as is possible. But if capitalism 
It a ever self-regulating and if, also, capitalism was 
■ l. litoy itself, this is because the very technological 
' hi ol the past few centuries has constantly created 
i. incuts m the economic picture which neither Marx 

.. would ever have deemed possible. Similarly, the 

• i-|>v predictions of Thomas Malthus and David Ri- 
lm vc suffered the same kind of half-falsification. 

1 mu i he had pointed it out, there was nothing more ob- 
Ihnn Malthus’ pessimistic equation concerning pop- 

. and poverty: land for agricultural production is 

ml, but the multiplication of the human race is unlim- 
i iheiefore, it is inevitable that there will eventually be 
M mouths than there is food to feed them. Ergo, neces- 
> " poverty, famine and death by starvation for the ex- 
mouths. 

<»i Kicardo’s exquisitely drawn picture of how capital 
• ml labor will expand and produce more commodities just 
Adam Smith had foreseen. But, observed Ricardo, the 
in thing that does not expand is the land which produces 
in lood to be sold to these busy capitalists and workers; 
thus, inevitably, as profits and wages rise, they will be ac- 
iiuiipanied by an equal rise in the price of agricultural 
pmducts, thus eating up the gain of the capitalists and 
Makers and redounding to the profit of the landlords who 
iimtrol the fixed commodity of agriculture. Ricardo ex¬ 
plained to manufacturer and laborer alike that they were 
literally going nowhere economically; they were, rather, 
caught in a system where their efforts enriched only the 
land-holders and not themselves. 

l ike the economic prognostications of Smith and Marx, 
(he predictions of Malthus and Ricardo looked like air- 
light cases of inevitability. But the very economic process 
i hey were describing was not standing still, suddenly 
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I n h' s theory was to do for history exactly what 
• I id l or biology. And Engels was correct. A full 
on mi before the publication of Darwin’s revolution- 
in. Karl Marx—in his youthful reactions against 
I** limitations of Hegelianism—had discovered the 
omiiiiry process of somatic-environmental inter- 
tilUg? 

I to . discovery was the following: the kind of political 
intellectual structures characteristic of any stage in 

* in history have always been a direct reflection of the 

basic situation of how the necessities of life are pro- 
d who produces them and how society sets up the 
Mibution of these necessities; the class divisions in any 
i•*I\ arc simply the divisions of function in terms of 
i<M It some have more rights to what is produced and 
in have fewer rights to what is produced. 

Now if ants and bees could talk or if Marx had had all 
». biological data which Darwin had, ants, bees and 
lux would have pronounced this as not simply a genera- 
ihon about the human species but about all species of 
rtiumals. In an economic situation of scarcity—which has 
b«rn ihe lot of all living creatures up until the past few 

• iilmies—there is an unavoidable struggle for survival, 
iml Ihe result of this struggle is always a pecking-order 
i i tiling and oppressed classes”) where some get the short 
« nd of the stick and some get the long end. Whether we 
(.ill this a biologically motivated “pecking order” or an en¬ 
vironmentally ordained “class structure” is a matter of ac¬ 
ademics, so long as we understand that, somatologically, 
by saying either we are saying both. For anyone to take 
Marx as purely an environmentalist is to see Marx falsely 
as just another dreary and unimaginative determinist (and 
this is the wretched pitfall of most dogmatic Marxists). In 
the same fashion, if any ethologically oriented person 
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I timi was demonstrating that there was “more than 
l» In go around.” 

thing at all complicated or sinister in all this: Marx 
iw the truth. The system of economy was no 
r »» in accord with the facts of the economy; and, thus, 
Imological environment would bring about a muta- 
m mi the human system of economic organization. That 

* * (like all great economists) fell into the trap of “pre- 
•»« ‘-ng" that this mutation “had to” take place through 

m onomic revolution rather than evolution is, at the 
i nt time, only a matter of pointless dispute between 

* i* mics or fanatics on either side of the East-West Cur- 
m I he fundamental point is that Marx saw what was 

*l *1 •« ning in this confrontation between a surplus-produc- 
in laal environment and a scarcity-organized human en- 
■ *nment , and he predicted that the actual environment 

• • itlil finally compel the human order to mutate and 

t’htpl. 

\ml, in its explosive way, that is what the twentieth cen- 
i hi y has been all about: the triumph, finally, of human 

♦ linology and the nightmarish problem of adjusting 
human society in all of its modes to this event which no one 
land precious little in our traditional culture) ever con¬ 
nived of as possible. The “age of anxiety ”? No, the “age 

* il adaptation ”—an age which, in the West, is now nearing 
1 1s completion. The adaptation is afoot, the proto-mutants 
arc confusedly but pointedly changing the old, irrelevant 
systems on both sides of the East-West Curtain, and the 
life of the next century is being painfully constructed. 

As the present century fades, the lies will also fade. In 
all of the information-dispensing and educational institu¬ 
tions of both the capitalist and communist countries, the 
habitual pastime of the cultural traditionalists is to lie 
about both Karl Marx and Adam Smith. For the tradi- 
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tionalists, their remaining task is not to think i \ .im 
readjust but simply to plod on with the same im- 
hoods about each other’s system, while at ill* •• 

—fewer and fewer people listen. When eithci \m 
Soviet leaders claim that their economic philo • | i • 
responsible for their respective achievements il>- \ 
thereby, either lying or babbling like madmen Nu \ • 
edgeable American capitalist even believes in Adam ‘ 
and for American political spokesmen to give tin 
for American productivity to a rejected Scottish pf 
pher and not to the scientists, technologists and cup* 
who have been responsible for it is to show a I n I ' 
matic adaptation to the real environment that i 
mount to political insanity. 

And the Soviets are no cleaner: they need not u- 1 
Marx with what they have achieved over such an im» 
bly short period of time. Marx has been betrayed ami • * 
man who made it all possible—the “satanical” little M.» 

—has been officially repressed from the social const • 
ness of the Soviet bloc: Stalin coldly took a backwaid p* 
pie and—“for their own benefit”—murderously comp* h 
them to fit the cookie-cutter of a technological reorg.im 
tion of society: either you fitted the mold or you f 
crushed. The Chinese feel that it is precisely just such * old 
blooded regimentation that they, too, must follow il ih* 
are to rapidly industrialize. But “regimentation foi i*«l» 
nology” is a totalitarian engineering project and is nciih* ■ 
a Marxist nor communist project. So it again appro,n In 
political insanity for Russian leaders to give Marx ami 
communism the credit for what technology has done ami 
to give Stalin no credit at all for the fact that he did it 
quickly and effectively. But the younger intellects in tin 
Soviet bloc know very well what the facts of life are, ami 
they know that official pronouncements are habitual lu 
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verities no longer being exchangeable for 

U.rpaTa 0 nd“ 0n n W “' shake " off,he «' ■ 

lures P m ° Ve ‘° Ward further ada,.,,,. , 

Process 6 nt!^ end 10 - 1 ’ tkls soma ' env ironmenl. 

ZTis a hard 8 mOVm8 f d Weavi "8 « call l„ 
ana it is a hard game to keep up with- if V m.v.. 

game^/ift" f? f* ,eft behind - The nan,'"', 

-ives^ a l^;;s—... 


lilt 

,ll. 
I I 





CASSIRER, OR HOW TO 
SPOT A MUTANT 
BY HIS SYMBOLIC SPOTS 


IVrhaps one should be wary of Greeks bearing gifts but 
nut ol Germans; they have been the great gift-givers of the 
twentieth century, not giving their second best to other 
(oimtries but their best. Behind this generosity is the fact 
that the German people have, amongst the Western na¬ 
tions, been pre-eminent in the special manner in which 
their fear-aggression drives are triggered by their own cul¬ 
ture. 

It is not only that the Germans have had the usual an¬ 
cient somatic fear of their environment, which has driven 
them to attack environmental problems, but particularly 
that they have a unique fear: fear of themselves as being 
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somehow weak and inferior. And to the lea, „| 
as come the answering response of anger will, . 
a punishing aggression and control ol Onesell , 

ones environment. Caught in a special soma.,.. . 

their only traditional outlet for sensual exp., .. 

he alimentary sensuality of gluttony-they h.n, 

^hnl I 68 extraor dinary achievements 
cholarship and technology: never merely enourh „ 

blen the r bUt f ar ™re than .. . 

been the characteristic German drive-as ,| |, IWl( 

then had t° Cha " enge of the earthl y environ,...-,,. ,|„, 
then had to respond to the challenge of then.selv, 

man bl V S Wh J’ 10 u° th P hiIoso P h y an <* the seen,, . 

mans have been the great over-achievers, the 

ematizers, completers, perfectionists. The Med.ien 

VoUkT “ T tT&S r are n0t driVen b > this obses. 

ollkommwha,: of having to work things out l„ ... 

, o a system. They are the environmental realist • i.„ 

ojust enough and then leave it at that. 

So then, our debts to the Germans are consider.-, hi, <, 

Phers schnl' 3 T S CUltUrC h3Ve arisen S re al ph.l„ 

“greaimen ’ ar ?r Wh ° Were not 

g eat men of their particular culture but— given il„ ... 

sessive over-education through which they had 

were truly astounding men. But, ironically, for a „ 

and^o^eTh re r neSS ^ lnvariabI y becomes a cosmop.,1,.,,,, 
and loses his German-ness: he stands apart from Ins. 

Heine’s//' Sa i T ted “ and il from him - He.n.ni, 
Heine s Heimkehr is a wicked and witty description ,,l ,|„ 

tufeThar 1 Uy ‘ - tC ° me h ° me again ” to the German , ,,l 
ture that was one’s nurture. 

But the Germans finally and triumphantly drew i„ 
gether all the strands of their national being and achieve.I 
e co erent Deutsche Kultur for which they had so 
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■ it,I, and this solidified national culture was precisely 
■ ihe cosmopolitans had always sensed might happen 
• , i hey had achieved a full understanding of themselves 
then people; and it was this suspicion which estranged 
hi. I he cultural tendency finally became coherent in 
■ , ni, and the German people exultantly found them- 
• With startling precision they directed their self- 
,thing at their somatic opposites: their repressed other- 
,ill's were the Jews, a unique people whose normal social 
allies for aggressive expression had been denied them 
ihc ('hristian West and, therefore, like all oppressed mi- 
•>"..lies (women, blacks, gypsies), had become a sensual 
in, I more somatically balanced people. 

And then the gifts poured in: the German Jews and the 
fin-mis of German Jews—all exiles, all impure and un¬ 
it, r,led for the crystallized German culture. All through 
ihc l l >30’s there flowed into the rest of Europe and, espe- 
, mlly, into the United States an undreamed of boon of 
mne of the most accomplished and sensitive intellects in 
i he Western world. That we now have great universities 
throughout the United States—not simply within a few 
centers—is due to the simple fact that as the Germans 
emptied their universities and research institutes, ours 
began to fill up. 

One of those gifts from the German nation was Ernst 
( assirer (gifted first to Columbia and, later, Yale). Cassirer 
was a scholar, a man whose breadth of knowledge, in its 
variety and in its intimate detail, is but rarely encountered. 

1 his in itself would have been sufficient to rank Ernst 
Cassirer among the great cosmopolitan scholars of the 
past two centuries. But Cassirer was not only a “scholar”; 
the colossal scholarship he had attained was a tool for 
something else: philosophy. And the match between the 
breadth of his knowledge and the breadth of his philo- 
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sophical concerns was, under the circumsi.m* 
ate: Cassirer’s philosophical project was n*» l 
understand the evolution of human cultun 
consciousness from the beginning to the pn . • 
suit was the three-volume work, The Thilo\t»/^n 
bolic Forms , a book which only a German and .1 • 
itan German could have written. 

I have wanted to devote one brief chaplet (*• t ♦ 
not merely to speak of his ideas but primal il\ i«» d, 
his place within the tradition of somatic thought 
underline his importance for it. 

In discussing Kierkegaard and Marx, we hav» mi 1 
occasions made reference to their reaction to tin ph.i 
phy of Hegel. With Cassirer it comes up once again < • 
ously, Hegel is undeniably important to the hisiois 1 
matic thought and science if for no other reason than 
he served as a catalyst for somatic thought, flu u * 
why Hegel was such a catalyst was that he had 1 a 1 
Kant’s Copernican Revolution and put it on win* I 
magnificent wheels. Kant’s revolutionary discover 
that the human being possessed structures of' percepii* 
and understanding which spring into action and ini* 1 .. 
tion with sensory stimuli in such a way that we an * 
much (unconscious) participants in seeing the world ilu 
way we see it as are the sensory stimuli. What Hegel * 1 01 
was to take this insight and put it into time, into lnsioi\ 
Specifically, he suggested that there is not simply one . 1 
of structures in terms of which we humans experience 1I1* 
world (which was Kant’s theory) but that there have been 
many earlier, more primitive ways in which men expei 1 
enced their world and that there were still to come moie 
advanced ways in which men would come to see and un 
derstand their world. In fine, Hegel tried to show that 
there was an evolution in human consciousness. 
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II., ' r- n» lion of eV °sf devolving oTof a soma- 
• lt*n»»» 11 consciousnes in fl ue nced the other 

.it exchange m w „. 4 ar)ta tion; rather, Hegel 

, |l( , , |h out change and ad P ^ that the 

■luiion as an ldea ^?7he evolution of human 

( ,,, nl/ ing power behind the^ of God . 

•" " , ss has beCI j! uejinning of time, been feeding 

I" 111 >' a "’ from th lZore rational ways of seeing, 
-••.kind progressively ^ world; the environing 

1 and -f f 0 this but, rather, only reacts to 

. 1.1 doesn't contribute to th , neW idea fed into 

, bulky, half-hearted manner. y^shed . n ^ envl . 

.by the Spirit gets only hal - c P at ter get in its way 

ii.eiil physical matter an S hislory is only a 

elich progressive step in hum ^ a 

,il -u p and a comprorm • ^ has ad t h e time in the 

<*..•« but the Spirit, being and patiently, as it compels 
.Id to play the | ame ’ sl J f hist0 P ry when not only man 
in toward that final stage of £ , g his envir0 nment. 
totally and lucidly rational the magnifice nt wheels 
Now this is pretty exc T B ’ t , idea s and the carriage 

>' >^ el had PUt t U had aU b pomp and circumstance 
, lm . h hc erected on it had aU t the first half 

ol a P.T. Barnum u CirCU tur f when men began to feel the 
ol the nineteenth cent y ’ Hege l’s historical view was 

move w ' ,h lhe se " 

t'he'two men 

tunes were Kierkegaar u eee r s system: Kierkegaar 

bly at that period) it apart brick by 

laughed at it; Marx, bei^Cfc™£ ^ ^ we can under- 

brick. From our “ er P'Xgaard and Marx were up to: 
s land precisely what K.erkega 
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fW hu ma „ . 

notion ofaTan,! e 'r aSnonee <' l 'U'v,, l , „. 

what was happenineto 0 ” 3 , trans ' natur;i1 Spun i. 

vironment sZT^TnZT" “* ^ '. 

brilliantly and withXt P his .. - 

ume y H„. 

dons of Marx and Kierkegaard hflrl^ l92 ° V "" 1 

ronmentally by Darwin / ^ had been . .. 

Nietzsche had summed^n^h by 1 - -.1 

the wake of this, Cassire/bef 6 W ° 6 ° f 11 sonii "" I, 

s ^se of following Ht „ e p s ® f 3 He g e,ian n.,i 

Hegel’s pro/ecr i,f D hiMcn if * e# ^ bu h instead, of, //v „ . 

lution o? h ^ a ;7 0 ^X n T h e,y ' to "■■■ 

rer is that he re-did for fh/t The lm P ort ^cc of < , 
lacking the expe r i mental C-had Z'7 1 

Forms has all the power and Phlloso Phy of s vml , 

was 50 "Want in Hegel's effort bT,I? scholarsl "l' "" 
somatic relevance Like a • 5 hlS tlme the elli.n |,, 

zons, Cassirer’s great tork^ncoT St ° rm C ° Verin g a " .. 

tury with flickers and flashes of jSffif ^ tWentic, h ‘ - » 
U P the enf ire scene. With his se C tbat constan Hy li r ln 
In S types of human plZuL ^ COnCern for -ob 
a philosophical counterpart to the Inte,,I S ence > Cassirer, 
Pla get; and also he is Uhiminatme WOrk ° r 

,n £«“ unders(and, " s oi 
demanding of the perce P lio n and 

structed each step of the wav or/ havin S be en con 

^ h3nd,e — — ^ 
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i Mhl allowed him to interpret it, see it and under- 
i mm nr effectively. As a species of animals, what is 
m man is his success in inventing and using sym- 
f* n do not see any more of the sense world than do 
ilir human evolutionary success has had nothing 

i Mill seeing the environment more clearly but, rather, 

ii < 'sending it more effectively so that one can work 
• In environment in order to survive. Given the con- 

♦ Mow of sensory stimuli into the human soma, the 
m I or man was to obtain something fixed and stable 
awareness of his environment; and it was through 

i m. dimn of symbols (images, language, number, alge- 
‘ . lli.it man has succeeded in isolating and fixing this 

.a v IIux so that he can study it, remember it, predict it 

I m I practically upon this ever-changing environment. 

A li.it Cassirer makes undeniably certain is that, in the 

-01.4 of the slow cultural progress from primitive mythi- 

• l mentality to modern conceptual mentality, the human 

• has come to see less and less of the sense datum and 

• understand its usable rules more and more. The evolu- 

• ii ot human consciousness has been a steady movement 

• m i/r from the multitude of sensory particulars and toward 
ihe simplicity of abstract concepts; in a word, modern civ¬ 
ilized humans are incapable of perceiving with the acute¬ 
ness and attention to detail that is characteristic of primi- 
nve men—between ourselves and our environment there is 
i learned tradition of symbolical forms which compels us 
lo perceive and understand the environment in a radically 
dliferent way from that of primitive men. 

And primitive peoples cannot perceive and understand 
I he world as we do, precisely because they do not have the 
symbols to do so. And, through extensive analysis, Cassi¬ 
rer shows how the language of a primitive tribe (its sym¬ 
bols) is directly reflective of the consciousness which they 
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have of their world: their language and lluu !>< I.. 
utterly in accord in expressing just exactly as nm i 
standing of the world as they have symbolu 
through which they can mediate this world 

This is a somatic understanding of human «..n 
ness, which sees man and his symbolical ahilitu 
evolutionary framework. And it points to the Mgnii. 
of language as a living, mutating, practical huinan 
Cassirer links together the study of language as In. 

begun by von Humboldt and as continued by ( I. 

and this is a radically different approach from that i 
Oxford linguistic analysis school, which has prelm. 
limit itself to linguistic autopsies. 

But, even though Cassirer stands in open admiiai.. 

fore the presently evolved conceptual abilities ol mud. 
men, he is nonetheless aware of the fact that man i. . ■ 
tinuing to evolve, and that even these present In. 
achievements are limited and in question. In tin !..n 

struggle away from a mythic consciousness and into .. 

ceptual consciousness, men had moved from one kind 
“world” into another kind of “world”; but there an a. 
other “worlds” which we shall discover. 

Like all somatic thinkers, Cassirer gives full credit to ill 
magnificence of scientific technology and to the type "i 
consciousness that has produced it; but scientific techiml 
ogy is not the final way of understanding and acting witlim 
our world. And conceptual, outward-turned consciousiu 
is not the ultimate form of human consciousness. Becau . 
men are living, they are evolving; and because they an 
evolving, new forms of consciousness, understanding and 
behavior will appear. 

And, because of Cassirer, we have a key to discovering 
whether such mutations may be taking place: he has told 
us that they take place only through the medium of new 
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CAMUS, OR MUkhl 
AND SENSUAI i i 


ca r is 

categorizing him hut n Pining him down 

6 u 5 mm, but no one ever seem^H qUi q *. 

wilh a satisfying answer as ,o why he wa s ' ? 

There is no auestinn tu u , > ne wa s so impoii, 

his readers,X, Zalty 'Xa 

phers read his essays Lc ede ihafh'e '"° m ' P """ 
esimg philosopher but no, allX, Xa , aS a " 1,11 
sionals read his nnv^k i S°°d- Literary pr<>| 

conclude iha. he is defi' le, ‘ T* 5 and P'«> ■' 
sarily great. But somehow and^clr' 1 ” h" 1 " 0 ' 
good and he was great Amt Way he was ail Hi 

swer that wasS fvi ,,’ “ f^one settled for an „ 

good man. O, presuXhm 8 ri « h,: he «•' 

’ P resuma bly more modestly, he was a m„ 


buy (hat. I had sat with him during a long session in 
» wdal little office in the Gallimard publishing house, 
, i mi}* with him about the amazing similarity between 
i* r. and those of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche; and 
mm-, kept shaking his head and saying he wasn’t in the 
* M’ligious. Typically, he insisted, “Je suis artiste ”—by 
h lie meant no more than that he did a number of 
| • artfully. 

Mien, on one corner of his piled-high desk, I noticed 

• h were several black-bound volumes of Karl Barth’s 

* 'logical works, and I said, “See, you are interested in 
ilnsophy of religion.” Camus said, “Perhaps so, but I 
p things in balance: look at the book that’s on the 

iposite corner.” I looked: it was Lady Chatterley’s 

I Hi 17 

Slid that was precisely the difficult-to-pin-down secret 

i i amus’ importance and influence: he was a man who 

• .untamed balance. He was a human soma in balance. 
\nd his work, his way of living and his thought all 

♦ Ha ted this balance: the themes of “equilibrium,” “meas- 

ii “ “proportion” and “balance” are the central focus of 
dl Ins literary and philosophical works. Within himself he 
had achieved an equilibrium; outside himself he saw a 
world that lacked equilibrium. Camus: a student during 
(lie lamenting 30’s, a Resistance journalist during the Oc- 

• upation of the 40’s and an enormously influential French 
moral and political figure during the turmoil of the 50’s. 

I le was nurtured on the violence of a Europe in the throes 

• •I Nazism, Stalinism, and social revolution and never 
\ eased to be actively embroiled in this violence; but the 
special job he had chosen for himself was not simply that 
of an activist but also that of a man who could step back 
horn the clamor of his times and reflect them. This was his 
“art”: the ability to be a special reflector of his times, both 
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in essays and literary pieces. And the special 
reflection was that it was always a balanced man ■ • 
an imbalanced human society. This is not onl\ il 
of that peculiar impact of Camus’ writings, l>ui n 
the reason for the irony which is so charaeleir.in 
style. 

A balanced man in an unbalanced society, ( a . 

aloof and apart from the ailing Europe in which In Im 
way. Having grown up on the Mediterranean and i.l- 
fying with North Africa and Greece rather than 
France and Europe, he was self-consciously a pagan i 
mantly Greek and somatically non-European. Ami |n i 
his positive philosophical ideas were of ancient < n. 
(“not too much, not too little, but just the right balm, 
so was his own manner of living: a man must light tin 
men and situations which anger him and make him l. 
ful, and he must fight them with every bit of aggression t. 
possesses; and, also, a man must love those humans ma 
situations which make him hunger and yearn for sen u .i 
ity, and he must surrender to beauty and love with nn 
bit of openness he possesses. For the pagan there is no. 
one god, but many, and each calls to different aspects ..t . 
man’s being. When the gods call you as a warrior, then go 
as warrior; but, just as certainly, when the gods call you .1 
lover, go as lover. Like Nietzsche, Camus felt caught b< 
tween his identification with an ancient pagan nobilit\ 
who were no more, and with the not-yet-existing noblemen 
who might someday walk the earth. 

Now the above paragraph you have just read is simply 
twaddle. And it is characteristic of the romantic twaddle 
which scores of French philosophers and American litter a 
teurs and religionists have written about Camus. Camus 
was no anachronistic pagan, alienated from the present 
while he bayed at the moon and yearned for the past. 
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.. 

. who could give as r ° u k tQ women who 

‘ him as he could give a ‘ , J ve a damn about the 

lllllmn . Ultimately, he didnj give ^ disinter . 

... ..I man,” but only the present • he 

.he future of humanity w» use he saw 

.. as he said -a phi ° °£ s and religionists be- 

,i ImiuIs of systematic P '° had known since 

^90-tU e e r death “own father during the 
, , , World War being but the begmmng- wa§ he an 
« iinius was absolutely not a revolutio Y he saw 

t...lug,st: from the very beginning^of h^ ^ of 

M «lh idler lucidity that it was me struggling with Has 

„ , , pting the present for * s and strugg ^ 

" •' wlu) were * HeTucidly saw that it was precisely those 
m»n ol mankind. who were quite incapable 

, lived in hope for the future who w ^ present . In 
C ver accepting any presen ’ onl be motivated by 
Imrt, those men whose dn ^ J n&l hopes are men 
onl now-existing future■ so P estranged from 

^“^eature called 
When Camus looks at th P j wor ld and 

man and at the ^i^snoun 

my*y& to these thl . ngS ’ ^ r r eek pagan. The comparisons 
the least a nature-loving P indess> inasmuch as 

with the ancient past a , ^ t P and when the mythic 

,|,c ancient past « a my h P•• M „ it was with to- 

;S;7ep«rfrom depersonalized un,verse of the 
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v/sc Will 

is <>ih it 


modern conceplual consciousness r , 

sun, women, water anH n Canil,s - "i.ln.i 

things withoui the sliehtesi^n° Sht, but ■ |,„ ( 

were exac„ y what th^v we '° n ° r .. "" 

of ell things tha^are araon S st >he shtlt,,,,., 

«d or deified There ° T' d be «***»•.■■> 

. h .; r .o h„ ma „ ^orX ZriT 3 * .' ' 

the modern "den^^ W ,. fl,at Camus had tola., 

the Jeasft^ rr 211 ^ 3 "' ^ 

for men of the twentieth ce ,Sappointment - '< is on. 
istic cosmos, but it has hi y l ° pratt,e abo '" i 

able to open oneself somaT a n t0taJ,y Separate * 

-ce or L. 0^™'^ W**"* ■«. 
absolutes, final authorities an H ' H dld no( " m/ ' 
wh lc h are symptoms of men’s inabiT?* 6 mean, ^ s '' 
fruitfully with the immediate ° acce P' 

human being /?<>/•<? and th d sh,ft,n § realities ,,f 

<> was no 8 ,, let ,, h ' Z a " d d oo™-,>, 

stranger to, i, was the traditionaT" 1 , Ca ™» " , 

to deny the relative but all sufii CU,ture wh ‘<* drove „ 

'"favor of a non-existem full* ^ ,ht ^ 

affirm the future is, as Cam„« ’ deny the P rese "l ,i 
the twentieth century— a rehV W the re,i g io usness 
m those who were fanaticall/am^T es P eciall y obvi,, 
tant atheists, Fascists Corml 1 ell S ,ous (such as nn 
technical „ 

were far i„ advance of ™ ,r .fetf-consctons “mi,,,,, 
somas. And this is why German '1- tCned and ' nse cui 
be utterly matter of fact in their Scientists coul 

wotfd, and ye, be , ed about lie de T™' ™ W of ,h 
children by the man who exuded ,! P dent > s| arry-eye< 
man for the ideological truth And ° r was s P°k<» 

referred lo the wars of ,his 
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1 .. simply lived through and documented what 

■ In saw looming up in the twentieth century: 
ilie nihilism which would result while the techno- 
, ■ I world adapted to its horrifying discovery that God 
• i v. very dead, and that there was no ultimate and 
lull meaning to either human life or the universe: 
amply were. Nietzsche knew that the traditional 
* atii culture would continue to produce frightened 
■ * which were unable to accept and live with the 
, uverics of the scientific explosion. And, as Camus so 
ally documents in L’Homme Revolte, as soon as God 
• pulled down from the heavens, men rushed to create 
■ a niutc gods and religions to fill that aching void in the 
i In mament. 

I ike all somatic thinkers, Camus saw that men had 
a.illy achieved dominion over the physical world, and 
• ilai further aggression was not needed. There was enough 
enough for men now to relax and accept themselves and 
tiini world for what they actually were—even though such 
iilinissions about both self and world would be painfully 
ilillicult at first for those whose bodies were entrapped in 
the yearning illusions of the traditional culture. A Marxist 
in l lie core but completely antipathetic to all utopian revo- 
lutions, Camus understood how, by forever destroying 
"scarcity economies,” technology had not only undercut 
I he need for further aggression on physical nature but had 
obviated the need for struggle over possession, which is 
what had always been the primary division of man from 
man. In a technological society, not only could men for 
l he first time accept each other without the fearful and 
angry flicker of aggression but they could, also for the first 
time, accept themselves for what they were without either 
fear or anger for being pathetically human. 

Camus already existed with this acceptance. He had al- 
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ready adapted to the new earthly environ men i Itn 
his brief, forty-odd years, it seemed to him (li.it j 
few other men had so adapted. And so, prof i.m 
could be considered lucky: all he had to do w,r l» i 
and, mysteriously, this was enough to compel p> j 
stop, listen and become entranced—especially \<mm> 
pie, who have a keener eye for a mutant. When pr..p 
themselves and their times refracted through the * me 
and relaxed balance of this mutant human In-im 
caught a glimpse of what they could be—and wiihmii 
trying. Camus help up a mirror in which they saw iln 
taposed images of a balanced human and a ten • I , 1 
torted unbalanced human, and the specific feeling dim 
suited was: “I, too, have the possibility of that balam • > 

I haven’t quite given in to it yet.” 

It almost goes without saying that Camus’ extraordin .., 
modesty was not a guise: he was, indeed, just “donn l> 
job” and trying to reflect his times. I think he himsell \\ »- 
always amazed at the effect of his writings. They wci« m 
usual to everyone but himself—to him they seemed nlm 
ous: he was just being himself as he had always been 

As he had been in his early twenties. There in a Iml* 
cafe in the Algerian coastal town of Tipasa, glorying m tin 
sun, the lights, the colors, faces, movements and smell* 
that swirled about him — he, biting into a ripe peach as il 
gnawing at love itself, and the juices running down In 
chin and neck, as he looks upward at the hill where he ha 
just finished walking through the remains of a Roman 
town. Earlier, having arrived on the hill, he had walked 
about among the columns and friezes, the cornices and 
shattered archstones: proud remnants of an empire that 
was to last forever but which now lay covered with the ex 
uberant presence of field flowers, whose colors and odors 
simmered throughout the ruins. The works of man, like 
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.. - »" d 0 Ver ,‘ he rs U remorseless and beautiful 

I* MTV W1 . . i e being was so finely at- 

i I uihI luippy that ,! \ w Q f t he first and most 

..I lo it. And in this, Noce , he celebrate d his 

•Mlilul things ever wntten^y ^ as he always 

•P"ids” with the w0 ^ . otlg w ith life except that it 

, ,hat there was nothing wrong 

' nMl ,aSl f ° reV f ?I; the war, the Occupation, the post-war 
\, .us later afte ntrnversies— he came back to 

.^ Of same love that same sensual sur- 

I t |uMi, wondering i and wondering if a man 

. mh’i to the world was still t , ^ ^ able to p l ay 
•aid play the rough games f 1 f a was diffe rent; but 
iin tender ones. He found balanced into the whole 

ililleient in that ds PJ-eciousne ^ many things and 

•I (lungs. He found that a ma nee d the bless- 

••I remain whole. He found^ h^ ^ ^ & man> bu t one only 

ZmXX "S a ma ” in ° rder k "°' V llK bleSSm8S 

,i| the gods. 
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m lean llyppolite had for years been interpreting 

* mdaiing Hegel at the Ecole Normale Superieure de 
«**m nrment Technique; and, without question, if you 

1 ic.ul Hegel, don’t learn German but learn French 

• id I lyppolite—through Hyppolite, Hegel finally 

* vInil he could not say in German. And so, it is an 

* 1V In find two French intellectuals who write so la- 
t •»r.Iy and yet who have spent their years strolling 
‘ * n (hr same halls of the College de France that the ele- 

* hcrgson had made famous. 

Mm even though Merleau-Ponty writes as if language is 

• -ingle out of which one has to fight his way, his safaris 

highly rewarding if you can bear up; for the great 

• m h phenomenologist is not simply fighting a language, 
»" t* *iIso fighting the most deeply entrenched convictions 

i mu cultural tradition concerning the psychology of 

#91 it 11. 

lo say that Merleau-Ponty is a phenomenologist means, 
i course, that his focus of interest is the nature and struc- 
iuic of consciousness, the arena itself of human experi- 
iii c The very possibility of presuming that one could 
huly the structures of human consciousness was—as we 
have seen already—opened by Kant during the late eight- 
«onth century. Once opened, the field for phenomenologi- 

• al studies was hectically explored through the nineteenth 
icntury but only found itself during the fin de siecle. Ed¬ 
mund Husserl gave phenomenology its characteristic 
lorm, Jean-Paul Sartre took a bath in it, leaving two rings 
around the tub, and Maurice Merleau-Ponty drew phe¬ 
nomenology out to its final limits and was about to com¬ 
plete and, thus, kill the movement when he, himself, died. 

If phenomenology seeks to understand human con¬ 
sciousness then it finds its most emphatic spokesman in 
Merleau-Ponty: he jumps on the matter with both feet 
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Wlth hls une quivocal announcement tl, , 
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- * “»ody": .. 

mg man constantly to his envirn functlon 1,1 " 1 •' 
perception. nment: the function ,.i 

^ r z u zzi^nz d :r ,ai ** ^ 

that it had evolved somatically as ^° nsciousness: nam,-|> 
ment for surveying and searchfnp th praCtlCal sense insirn 
wtue of this practical evol-! 1 enviro ^ent; anti I, 
was an instrument turned tow h t , UnCtl ° n ’ consciousness 
capable of being iu ned back m e ” Viro ”" K "‘ and 

S med back to perceive the somatic co, 
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.. which it originated. To anyone who has 

>l.i somatic appreciation of Freud’s work, much of 
• -im Polity’s own work will seem an extension and 
ulion of Freud’s initial insights. And, after one has 
i thi* similarities of the two men’s viewpoints, one 
•ily encounters the quite different and surprising in- 
v% Inch carries Merleau-Ponty a long jump beyond 

I Mill 

i Im surprising suggestion is this: not only is conscious- 
pneeption, but, moreover, there are two forms of per- 
i»uon and, thus, of consciousness. He has several ways 
peaking of these two forms of perception, the most 

* l being analytical consciousness and phenomenological 
- - urns ness . 

When we are “analytically” conscious, we are perceiv- 
>nn environment in the manner which Freud and all of 
usually refer to as “consciousness.” This is to say that 
dial we have always called “consciousness” is only one 
iV ol perceiving—the analytical way. And this analytical 

• uisciousness is simply a practical searching out of the en- 
uonment, a scanning whereby we are looking for some¬ 
thing Using his own observations as well as those of the 
i u-stalt psychologists, Merleau-Ponty makes it indubitable 
ili.it when we perceive our world in this searching, atten¬ 
tive, analytical manner, we have adjusted our somatic con¬ 
trols so that the resultant experience we have will have a 
hiisic shape: the shape of figure/ground. This simply 
means that when we are looking/or something we trim our 
sails in such a way that our perception is focused to pick 
up one thing, one entity, one “figure” from out of all the 
many things that our senses are picking up. And when you 
are programmed to pick up one configuration, this means 
that you are sharply focused on one thing to the exclusion 
of all other things which are pouring into your sensing ap- 
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* ti ll has changed; rather, the way in which you have 
•. ml I lie sense data has changed. You are playing the 

I'lound game, which is the way our practical “ana- 
,.l (onseiousness” can sift through and regroup what 
in five. Having seen a unit of “one finger” and a unit 
din e fingers,” now see a unit of “five fingers.” Keep 
dmg it up and regrouping. And if you have a window 

• hi room with lots of panes, you can have a fine game 
lieure/ground grouping. 

... Inr. this is fairly obvious. But what is not “obvious” 
I'tei iscly what Merleau-Ponty now pounces on. We 
i lor so long meant “analytical consciousness” when 
have spoken of human consciousness that we have 
.eii blind to the fact that we also perceive in a quite 
Ml. lent manner, a manner so different that it simply 
in vn occurred to us to think of it as perception at all, 
mm h less consciousness. This other way of perceiving is 
uni practical, it does not look for something and it does not 
I >i i ,i k up experience into units such as we see operating in 
the ligure/ground setup. 

Merleau-Ponty calls this other way of perceiving, “phe¬ 
nomenological consciousness.” And the reason why we 
have not noticed this other way in which we perceive is 
that there is nothing to notice: it is a way of perceiving 
whereby we are not noticing anything, not looking for any 
figure, and therefore we never notice anything that we spe¬ 
cifically remember. 

If we recall Freud’s original description of the way con¬ 
sciousness relates to memory, this, again, may appear 
fairly obvious. When consciousness focuses its attention 
on one thing, it gleans a specific memory-trace of one 
thing; memory is the aide-de-camp of this practical busi¬ 
ness of analytical consciousness, and most likely it uses 
fairly restricted and specialized areas of the brain. But 
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when we are no longer focusing our perccplivi * ( , 
and when we thus allow perceptions to luinl>l< n 
without their being broken up and organized In 
then we don’t have any specific memory ol ,//»i p 
thing or, certainly, of our absence of perceptive . it 

Even so, we were perceiving; you and I wen i>11 
effortlessly perceiving the phenomena ol'oui wml.l 
they tumbled into our perceptive basket ran im 
ized, undifferentiated and flowingly unified, You v.. 
only unaware of any particular thing in yom pen., , 
world, you also were unaware of your “seif' you 
perceiving in an unself-conscious manner. And tin n 
denly a voice says, “What are you thinking about I. 

And immediately you are “back in the world," you 
self-conscious and your figure/ground perception pm . 
into action, seeing that there is someone there in the it 
way asking a practical question of you. “What air • i 

thinking about, Tom?” And you or I answer, “Oh. . 

ing. I wasn’t thinking about anything.” Which is pin r 
correct: you and 1 were thinking and we were perceiving 
but we weren’t thinking about or perceiving anything \S 
were perceiving without the figure/ground device when l> 
we intervene in and fragment our world for the practn ii 
purposes of getting along with people or with our physn ii 
environment. 

So if we reflect on it, Merleau-Ponty’s insight is, ali<i 
all, obvious—but obvious in a curious way, because Ins m 
sistence on it suggests that there is much more involved in 
our being “phenomenologically conscious.” He is insisting 
that, notwithstanding its impracticality and its elusis. 
non-noticeability, phenomenological consciousness is just 
as much perception as is analytical consciousness. It is jusi 
as significant as is analytical perception. 

Just how significant is an open question; and it is ulti 
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• l»* rllort to vindicate and explore this other way of 

hi/', namely, the surrendering of effort and allowing 
5 * tnmmg world to perceive you. 

It .iruing of “despair” and the action of “dying away 
immediacy” counseled by Kierkegaard is precisely 

• I ol ceasing to be in fearful thralldom to the envi- 
■ hi, always anxious in one’s concern to cope with it; 

1 ikrgnnrd would have us forget about trying to over- 
im I he world—we don’t have to try in order to overcome 
i ii \ions analytical consciousness. A reverse strategy is 
l ha I is called for. 

Heidegger, especially in his later works, is directly con- 

* i ned with the possibility of men being conscious of their 
-ihl in this other fashion. There is no other way of un- 

h i landing what Martin Buber means when he speaks of 
*•* i nming aware of the Thou-ness of other persons, of ani- 
-nals or of things; as he says, it involves a different way of 

• emg, a different way of perceiving. Nietzsche, his body 
imgmg with music and poetry, was constantly abandoning 
himself joyfully to the is-ness of the cosmos and its “inno- 
• nice of becoming.” And Camus, peach juice sticky on his 
hu e, moves through the fertile ruins of Tipasa, loving it 
all, despite the impermanence and death; like Meursault, 
he opens himself and accepts the “tender indifference of 
I he world.” 

It is this phenomenological perception of surrender to 
(lie potent ordering of the environment which is described 
biologically by Piaget as “accommodation,” whereby the 
organism adapts to the environment by letting the envi¬ 
ronment mold it. It is this same human experience which 
(he ethologists see driven by the sensual drives of hunger 
and mating, under whose impulses the organism opens up 
and gives itself to a bodily merging with something within 
(he environment. Freud calls it pleasure or Eros, and 
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Reich sees this same perceptive relation will) il, 
a dilational streaming outward in soma In ,< l, 

And, still again, it is exactly this kind <>l , 

kind of somatic stance and relation will, th, 
draws the concern of humanistic psychology i. 
are trying to do is to understand this other m,„|. 
ception, describe its direct relevance to cmoinni 
and develop techniques by which we can indm , ,|„ 
mode of consciousness. Humanistic psycholop . 
nothing less than modern Hindu and Zen guiu i, 
going over the same ground as the Indians and l ,, 
but this time with a knowledge of neuro-phys.ol,, 
with far more sophisticated techniques. “Peak . 
ences” are just such moments of giving way to he .hi, 

a ?!f tl ^ n j t ° ° ne ’ S immediate environment. And (In- il„ , 
of self-disclosure” is, similarly, the human action ,.| i 
lessly surrendering oneself to the environment, of all,. 

oneself to be perceived by and disclosed to the .. 

ronment. 

That this is sensuality is, of course, obvious. Ili.n ,|. 
can also be termed honesty is also obvious. And win H, 

we approach this human experience of phenomenolo,. 

perception through this or that pathway, we are still 
varying words, varying disciplines and varying method,,|. 
gies to get at the same somatic event, a type of human c M „ 
nence which is becoming increasingly common within il„ 
mutating bodies of our species. 

And so when we suggested that it was an open quest,,,, 
as to just .how significant this other way of perceiving „,.,s 
be for Merleau-Ponty or any of us, we are placing tl„ 
question about this alternate mode of perceiving into the 
evolutionary context out of which it is emerging. There ,s 
finally, nothing new about what Merleau-Ponty calls “phe 
nomenological consciousness”; men have always had it. 
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, csceptional men have centered their lives in the 

.. ui it. The only difference is that now the excep- 

,, to be becoming the rule; we are propelled by 
. .,1 mm,, bodies into a balanced, less anxious adapta- 
„ si.mce toward our environment. We seem forced 
, .line healthier, more serene and more balanced 
. , not an easy transition. After spending thousands of 
learning to hop around on one leg, it feels awkward 
unnatural to walk on two. 
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-hich they behave withm he ^ ^ the 

world; and not only the wav the ^ ^ Within 
behaved but, particiHarlv di/ h 7 ^ ex P eri enced and 
experiencing and behavL erent ^possible ways of human 

During the course of our examination of the somalu 
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mm i here has been a liberal scattering of references 
* < li.iordinary man, Friedrich Nietzsche. This is no 
*Mi|i|ienstance: Nietzsche is the oracle of somatic 
- 11 is inevitable that his observations should haunt 
* . < inasmuch as his presence has subtly guided the 
•pmrnl of all subsequent somatic thought. He could 
It it guide because he had, far in advance, sensed 
i. happening and had summed it up in his oracular 

* h» i “Oracular” because, like an oracle, his pro- 
h. nuents were puzzles, astounding and momentously 
*ii.ml puzzles which men sensed to be oracles of the 

* hi but not oracles which could at that time be unrid- 

• ! and interpreted. 

i iinI to be “born posthumously,” Nietzsche was a 
*»i«m ir peg in the round hole of history; and human his- 

* had to evolve and change its shape before men could 

ah/e how precisely Nietzsche had anticipated the pres- 
• it historical shape of the Western technological world. 

I he peg now fits, and the oracles are no longer puzzles, 
brl/sche, who was as much cultural historian as he was 
philosopher, saw human history on a broadly stretched 

* .mvas. He saw the history of Western culture as the grad¬ 
ual construction of social, moral, and religious institutions 
which succeeded in binding men together into strong com¬ 
munities in which the rule was a practical, military-like 
conformity in their defense against and attacks upon the 
threat of their environment. In order to bind men together 
in such conformity, these institutions had to repress the 
savage non-social instincts of men which, if allowed to run 
unhindered, would threaten the practical cohesion of the 
community—a cohesion needed for the survival of the 
human community. 

Well and good: in order to survive, men had to become 
efficiently herded together, their somas tamed by a herd 
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1 ‘ iKn (he “repressed” somas of an aggressively 

• * • Micicty described by a somatic scientist. 

§ In had sketched all this on the broad canvas of 
In imy which he bequeathed us. He saw the ben- 
•*•» techniques of social control and of the growing 
• I ,nul engineering capabilities of environmental 
M iliese contributed to community survival and 
Miily advancement. He also saw the deficits of these 
miiIioIs and scientific achievements: they contrib- 
mdividual sickness and to the repressive limitation 
mmM capacity. 

■i dei (o appreciate the full importance of Nietzsche’s 
in into our present and our near future, a comparison 
i »h Maix will be helpful. The genius of Marx is that he 
how an original situation of scarcity had inevitably 
Mimed (he human exploitation of class-structured so- 
but he further saw that class societies had finally 
•bed lo the stage where there was no longer a situation 
n dial scarcity and that, therefore, the exploitative soci- 
which had been necessary to create a situation of sur- 
u economic value—would now disappear, leaving men 
tilled rather than divided by their economic situation. 
\nd (here is no denying that Marx is right. But the scope 
I Nietzsche’s vision has the breadth and depth of an evo¬ 
lutionary and somatic viewpoint, and we must learn to see 
die ingenious and irrefutable insights of Marx as part of 
ihe broader canvas stretched before us by Nietzsche. 
Nietzsche’s picture is the following: in order to survive as 
i species, men have had to gather into communities where 
(/// individuals of all classes have been repressively ex¬ 
ploited so that the human community could concentrate 
ils unified efforts in the aggressive work of taming and 
controlling a non-human environment; but Nietzsche fur¬ 
ther saw that these very efforts to understand and control 
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our earthly environment have now hoi nr 1 1 ml 
now guaranteed their survival, and thm-lnn !)•• 
longer be a need for the repressively cxploii.ih 
cultural traditions which have maimed ituli\ ul•• 
somas and prevented the free and normal » q»i. 
their energies. 

This is the evolution-revolution aboul wlm U 
spoken since the beginning of the book. Inoulu i* 
the evolutionary requirements imposed upon .ill 
life, all men have, up until now, had to make nidi ■' 
matic sacrifices so that the human commumi\ nu i 
vive and prevail. Now that we not only have sun i 
have shown that we can prevail over our envnonm 
an almost effortless manner, these individual 
sacrifices are no longer called for by our cnvnnmn* 
situation. The new, technological environment i t 
liberating the formerly repressed and maimed som.i 
spite the forces of the obsolescent cultural tradition i 
vainly attempt to combat every evidence of this hb« in 

There is no possible manner for somatic libera turn t • •« 
prevented within a technological society. It cannot I»• j> 
vented for the precise reason that the motor force. oi I 
tory are not cultural but are somatic-enviionnu m 
Human culture is the secondary expression of the pnm 
constructors of human history: namely, the actual hum • 
somas and the actual environment in constant adaph\» ... 
terchange — man adapting to the exigencies of his cu\ u> 
ment and man forcing the environment to adapt to tin » « 
igencies of his own somatic being. Having forced the * .m 
to be an environment in which it is certain that men « 
live, the technologized earth has now made it certain ili.i 
we, in response, finally must live as men. 

If the motto for the present is “Adaptation” and that » 
the next century “Anything is possible,” then we must r» 
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., ,| lllt the years ahead will reveal a resolute and explod- 
, . 1 , interest in our traditional culture and an equally 

; .. and exploding interest in the matter-of-fact recog- 

.,i ol our world nakedly seen as it is and our somas 
t.illy admitted for what they are. During much of the 
, ,, ntury, for a man to see himself and his world nak- 
. fo. what they are, stripped of their cultural tradition 
h a lucid vision was the “absurd” and dreadful ex- 

.. of realizing how ultimately “meaningless is the 

„ , this soma and this world. But such a lucid vision is 
, longer unsettling to the growing number of proto-mu- 
I, is simply the business of seeing it and saying it a 
„ , Honesty and lack of repression are no longer goals 
toward which men must vainly strive; they are somatic 
, ..millions to which our children are destined and which 
il,r cultural traditionalists can but vainly strive to prevent 
, m ,d and naked recognition of what you and the world 
,, inally are is not an anxious experience for anyone—ex- 
, opt for the cultural traditionalist who has had to see rea - 
„v refracted through so many lenses of religious and ideal- 
,,1,c repression that a naked vision of reality is absolutely 
indecent. He would rather see it with its clothes on, he is 

more accustomed to it that way. 

Seeing; recognizing; admitting and expressing 
seen and recognized: this, fundamentally is what ‘S in- 
v,.Ived in the adaptation currently taking place. And if 
new mutants resolutely turn their interest away from an 
ancient cultural tradition which cannot aid them in adap 
mg, they will just as certainly drain every drop from t 
revolutionary somatic tradition which cun guide them for 
the simple reason that it has been guiding and conditio 
mg our society toward just these mutational events which 

are now upon us. , , , ^ iit . 

The somatic scientists have let us know about o 
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bodies and abou, all in^-m ■ 

ing energy, growing and ehang g. 

sensual-accommodative drives ar b t , 

mgly cans ,o then . 

mutant responds accord ng ) . 

"'I, is this kind of understanding which the soman. . ► 
tisu have brought us so - 

. 

”lSo.„ have the 

a 't:XtS^P^ P L have opened the d. ' 

~ "here 

philosophers have done is to ta pynress ; n „” and h;m 

S* <* p°— w, “" 

kernes of somatic philosophy - q£ simpK 

“r"n repeated 

I have heard it said, ana y . ate cultural i> > 

museum during the next e< ^ is up to an d whal the 

ditionalists, that what ^om humanistic psychol 

existentialists, P^—ng^- P “ n and P elper, 

nrentin^wdh beh^vio'r L fhe fun ofit. and thus they are 
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... a, ln piously asserting 

• nousty '“'"^“on^thrir fangs may W er ”^ lrad f. 
'Mwy'me ab "'also abwtaU ri 6 M ’ W, ' l '°“ l 

-mp sv'iy wrong i„ thatthe "“^vforal 

alternate pursuits with- 

. *TwrZp £» - - d 1 of 

Iim are lucidly 1 u eca use only th & • to relate 

In, these explorations bee ca n we ^^d 

,, ,-ptive “PC™" an d relevantly to o tesc rlp- 

.elves tespn^rd. our U-W»J^ cannot help 

, lt vuonment. In pUons and beb , ves to the ex- 

for “norma j\ nd adapting oU • nv i ro nment. 
relating ouj^ves an ^ ^^ogpcal di- 

u.iordmaty chaPc g the perceptual an b ^ ^ uj 
, , om this P oinl o n can only destr ^ h n lo expert- 

a\\j means m „ .,;thout under- 

environmental surv right— again expen¬ 
se traditionalists a ^ cteiming that su at 

standing why ”, the somatologtsts are^ ^ iives 

mentation is tnn nder stood is tha en d-prod- 

We. What -edS e to be^ ld there^ 

the midst of of v/ork an ^ d to this 
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which entails learning to play and expencm mr 
for the pure fun of it. I am saying that the mil *. 
adaptation to the sovereign realities of a tei lm> i 
vironment is the cultivation of the experiemr • 
joyment and the learning of playful behavim \ 
saying this, I am acutely aware of how repiignam !• 
credible and how naive such a statement sou mb 
ears of a cultural traditionalist: “It just couldn't U i. 
is so wrong and blind to reality and so irrespmi u 
Nonetheless, it is horrifyingly true, and I shall \ . 
again in another fashion: If we do not create a . 
which positively approves sensual-accommodativ« 
and positively educates its populace in the arllul u> 
ment of its technological environment, the human » . 

will literally destroy itself; it will destroy itself bn-.nr.. 
serious-minded, fear-oriented, aggressive cultural ti.ulm 
has only one function and raison d'etre, namely, if 
achievement of a technological society for the coiu|iie i 
man’s environment; and, once this environment i 
achieved, if the fear-aggression drives engendered l>\ . 
work-oriented cultural tradition continue to be engen 
dered, then the massive energies of human technology will 
cease to be directed upon the non-human environment 
and will be extended to the human environment in a teai 
ful-aggressive manner. The unparalleled destructiveness nl 
the twentieth century is the black symptom of this achieve 
ment of a technological society within a culture which is 
still frightened and serious-minded. In such a not-yel 
adapted situation, we see how a technology developed foi 
the benefit of man is murderously turned against man 
without reason. Ideology and national honor are not “rea 
sons”—they are the cultural habits of stupid and fearful 
men who are so deeply trained in their senescent culture 
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int see an d respond to the new environment 
ds "^‘coming ofte awful, dislocated 

i mxious period whe f c tructio n and then waited 

. M ,,m|cled their basic job of -■ blindness 

■ ' -ned — caused. And 

Int li its dazzling, mere ^ science” had ceased 

.,he gaudy bnlhance of mocder NietZ sche 

blind, and when men g ff of the i r technological 
v ,,,-w that they would see th ff ^ ^ And with this mo- 
n mmph, understand it an P ^ b e men caug ht 

mi-nious adaptation, they w t o defend 

. r a repressive cultthis ancient cul- 

i lie in selves; rather, t ey w . Qns which WO uld elevate 

“•re and develop cu ur would be 0verme n (Ueber- 

ineii and enhance the • y cu lture which now 

nu nschen), who stood over f*,* because it was for them, 
undergirded and suppor e led and suffering m- 

No longer would men ^ ^^ vnonme nV, now they 
uments for the conquest oftta nds of gen- 

1 ould be *e healthy “ds^ward j * ^ means for 

orations had worked by being me 

the attainment of this human go . somatology is 

Whal N.=tzsc>,e >s speak." s 8 e °f; uman mulant who , be- 
pointing toward is th J . environment, is no 

cause he has become *^.^ Such a man is an in- 

longer a mutant but is a n^^ human be ing who is no 

tact human being, • of living with his fel- 

longer the frightening presence of a 

— a human soma 
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whose energies can be expressed directly through ih 
avenues of somatic behavior which seem appropmi* 
the environmental situation which evokes these encn «• 
Such a man adapts smoothly and efficiently with 11u < 
tingencies of his environment, even as he adapts his rn • 
ronmental situation smoothly and efficiently to his som.iii- 
needs. 

Fear is a most practical somatic talent: when an cn\i 
ronmental situation is threatening, a healthy man is lea 1 1 til 
and removes himself from the danger. Aggression, also i 
a most practical talent: triggered by its early-warning s\ 
tern of fear, anger will flare out at the intruding, unwanlol 
person or situation and it will act to remove the threat ami 
intimidation. Both fear and anger are somatic possession 
which have allowed us to survive, and they will continue i«> 
do so. They are the constrictive drives, which protect, con 
solidate and preserve the individual and his possessions 
They are the drives of isolation and pride and loneliness 

Hunger, too, is a most practical drive. It has many forms 
because we have many hungers: for food and drink ami 
orgasm, of course, but, in hungering, we hunger through 
all of our senses. As every good Frenchman knows, there 
is a universe of taste and a universe of smells; and one can 
just as yearningly seek to envelop oneself in the bouquet ol 
a Chateauneuf-du-Pape with just the right body as one 
could yearn to fill one’s hungering belly with beef and po¬ 
tatoes. And even as hunger for food or for drink is not 
simply a matter of the belly but of sensual experience, our 
hungers—actual and potential—are immensely complex. 

The middle class American generally hasn’t the least 
conception of what hunger is. Which is difficult to believe 
when one notes that we are the most obsessively acquisi¬ 
tive society on earth. Enormously acquisitive, but yet not 
motivated by any somatic hunger, gross or refined. And 
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, ■ ■ .use Americans have bodies whose hungers are stifled, 
are deemed by other nations of the earth to be 
,, iiiiiy and insensitive clods who are easy prey 

I iv con men. Lacking authentic hungers, Americans 
, jr jays eating symbols, looking at symbols, 

' m Ss fighting symbols and making love to 
; 2 They a r ; £ sealed off from sensual interchange 
. their environment by their fear-aggressron my h that 

.. are capable of going to the ends of the 'arth 

„„ lint any effort, any sacrifice, just so long as it is for a 
, ,ibol and is not tainted with somatic openness and hon- 

' ,be American middle class, the major bearers of the 
lllllira i tradition, are mutating out, so we need not grieve 
or prescribe remedies. With the new mutants no 
uinedies will be needed; only training and guidance. An 
Niet/sche set the somatic tone for this guidance w en 
u-marked that the problem for a man is not what he should 
i u n f r other to discover that he wants. 

Wil , hose reared in our traditional culture do not know that 
,hcv as individuals, can be an authentic source of wants 
l' specific wants that arise from a most ancient and 
. mtifullv structured system of desires: their somatic in- 
heritance^And this structured and sophisticated soma has 

cm exp d res h s e his'needled them.^Every human 

n be taught that he is allowed and expected P 
Z iSual style of wanting, if he can be told rom 
hirtb that he is uniquely himself and he doesn t have to be 
" else seeing l satisfy needs which are someone 
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else’s and not his. Once an individual lucidly sa ih 
is, indeed, the source of his own desires and pimr-.i 
affirm himself as such, then desiring is automata | 
neous and easy. He knows that he wants and thus I . 
what he wants; then, at this point, his intelligence ■ 
into action seeking a behavioral route within his cum. 
ment through which his desire can be realized in Ins w. 
as he sees it. 

How one realizes a somatic drive is a technical task i 
the educated intelligence which is trained to judge tin . 
vironment. But letting the specific somatic drive grow 
express itself as a specific desire is another problem. Am! 
is this problem with which the first mutants must tauph 
namely, cultivating and educating oneself somaticalK li¬ 
the experience of one’s sensual-accommodative drives 

The soma’s hungers are sensual-accommodative dri\» 
Unlike the fear-aggression drives, they do not preserve ami 
isolate the individual from his environment; to the eon 
trary, they impel him toward it, inasmuch as there is soim 
thing in the environment which he must participate in 
merge with or be a part of. In hunger one leaves off from 
constricted isolation and relaxes outward toward the eim 
ronment in open invitation to its impact. All desires an 
sensual; but traditional Western culture has struggled to 
restrict recognition of sensuality only to those drives which 
have had practical survival value. Thus, we would expect 
that, in its purest expression, our traditional culture would 
say that “eating and drinking are good for health, strength 
and labor but not for any reason in itself ” In this case, a 
“reason in itself’ would be somatic satisfaction. Or, “sex is 
good for procreating new human beings but not for any 
reason in itself.” 

But if the frightful environment is no longer there and if 
the serious and practical social needs no longer exist, then 
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pi .dlicu as goou ju, d for 

' rr expand they exist as part of that total 

«„,<** Z 

..he.I man or woman you are. These desires 
• ... 1 was made to 

lllllllilsi 

, Mxicnce. ,xf Kfammine” the mutants 

N '" of being. To 

discovery; just as stgmhca wha , one is may , lor a 
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„»ck” or “All men have two legs. and Kier ke- 

I he somatic philosophers Merleau . Ponty and the 
j-aard’s early msightsrigt ^up ^ ideg for discovering 
experimental present mmodative drives through 

the richness of our sensuahac ommoda.tve dr 

whose structures we are able to adapt ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a"* 1 “as expel lent This -phenomenological conscious- 
physical environment. T P unexplored 

ness" has been mapped but musl do the 

by men in our own cultu , - t j techniques 

exploring in our way-even thougl jst ^ 

developed long ago out of -he H ndu. ,- eri . 
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ence. We can profit from these earlier exploration i 
take them as a final report on the somatic exp< iu •• 
sensual-accommodative drive patterns would hr p. 

We have gone too far, learned too much, sacriln* 
long for a technological society to let our evolving m • 1 
sensual-accommodative experience be satisfied h 
groping explorations of men whose minds were l,u » 
governed by a mythical reality which is quite alien i. 
Compared with what we shall discover about soma in 
perience during the next few generations, the N 
science may be but a drop in the bucket. 

From the point of view of our present unbalanced 
matic state of fear-aggression, what will take place dm in 
the next few decades will appear an “unbalanced" expi. 
ration and immersion in sensuality. That man's Im.i 
achievement of somatic balance and health should smii 
at present, so “unbalanced” is the ultimate symptom «*i 
how unhealthy, suffering and deprived have been men ami 
their traditional culture for all these ages. 


SECTION THREE 


here we go 
round 

THE MULBERRY 

BUSH 
SO EARLY 


o’hannahan: Anything is possible- 

bones ( cunningly ): Even the imposstble. 
o’hannah an*. Possibly. 






























THE THIRD EYE 


r 


But if anything is possible and nothing is impossible, then 
life and the cosmos aren’t going anywhere in particular: exist¬ 
ence couldn’t have a final goal or meaning.” 


A few years ago George Schrader of Yale University 
was writing a review of a book of mine on existential phi¬ 
losophy, and toward the end he made the sagacious obser¬ 
vation that if what I had written about existentialism was 
true, then existentialism was not at all a morose exercise in 
anxiety and misery but was, instead, a very happy philoso¬ 
phy. 1 thoroughly enjoyed Schrader’s comment, inasmuch 
as during my first years of teaching and writing I had al¬ 
ways thought of myself as a happy existentialist; and 
Schrader was the first to notice the presumed anomaly of 
this. 
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Like millions of other Americans, ! had spcni h >n 
energies during my early university years doing < l* 
study and the other half groaning and aghast ova m 
covery that “everything is meaningless.” This w.i 
the good: the only positive attainment that I could pm 
finger on after four academic years was not the If A 
I acquired but the God and virginity which 1 lost l 
though my particular college would never have do m. 
of programming such a result, it inadvertently suuo .1 1 
in the basic task of an ideal four-year college program 
corrupting the young student of all the corruptions <>l 
norance, fear and prejudice he had sopped up Irom " 
cultural environment during his first seventeen years I 
cleansed of the traditional corruptions of theolog\ .h i 
morality, and, although this reprogramming of my voum 
ish soma led me, suffering, through many a dark mplii < 
the soul, I emerged a somewhat more balanced and *111 
cient soma: and a rather happy man. 

The twentieth century has been a period when grown, 
throngs of men and women have incurred these d.id 
nights of the soul, during which they experience an im 
canny dislocation and out-of-jointness which they i.m 
only sum up as an awful feeling that life is pointless ami 
meaningless. This is, indeed, an awful experience- losnn 
one’s traditional mind—for it involves the profound disap 
pointment and frustration that comes when one discova 
that one’s cultural training, which has centered on con 
scious attention and rational attack on all adaptational 
problems, is not, finally, the most effective way of copiiip 
with one’s environment. 

That life in this world is discovered to be “absurd,” “11 
rational” and “ultimately meaningless” doesn’t say one 
blessed thing about life in this world. What it does say is 
that the complex panorama of man and his environment 
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he totally grasped by or reduced to the mechanism 
.In- conscious intelligence. It is not a conunen^ 
world; it is a commentary on conscious intelligence. 
a u how could there in the least be anything uUi- 

.. wrong about the world: it simply is, and since it is 

. m/way responsible for its being as it is, there ,sn t any 
m accusing the is-ness of our cosmos. On the con 
, „ v, 1 he experience of “meaninglessness” is a living accu- 
.,iinm of that hypertrophy of one aspect of our 
itmucly, conscious attention and rational effort. 

What is ludicrous about this anguished an rus r 
.,,uh for ultimate meaning is that it is totally needless 
i„ lore we even began looking for it, we had the meani g 
■, were seeking, and as soon as we began seeking it we 
l„ s , it. Like the absent-minded ninny who searches all over 
II,c house for the spectacles which are on his nose, o 
hustrated seekers are doomed to their frustr ^ 10n J 
v cry nature of their situation: it requires no effort n ° 

, loU s search, no rational operation to discover the mea 
of life, inasmuch as the meaning of life cannot, by th 
n.lture of things, be discovered. It cannot be discovered 
hkc something that is separated from you and lost, b 
1 .mse the meaning of your life is not “out there, separated 
from you: the meaning of life already is you, the living 
soma Y And it is not possible to seek something which you 
already are but, rather, it is the different question of letting 
vourself be The fundamental problems of human life are 
not ev(n approachable by intellectual effort; they can be 
solved only by somatic enlightenment. , 

So then, what we are saying is that if life ms fourl 
“have no meaning,” this is a clear symptom of the inability 
of conscious intelligence to deal with the most immediate 
and fundamental human problems But, beyond his it 
also a symptom of the way in which reliance upon the 
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efforts o f conscious intelligence creates the very ,,, n 

framL reT an bClngS then try to solve b > an ™ " 
sctnp/ T C u ° n ^° nsc,ous intelligence. In brief ,, 

cience and thought have demonstrated to us il, ,r 

Z°Z mtelJ,SenCe and its aggressive tradition ol „ , 
gical science are designed for an attack on mat, . 

feelf nt T arC ^ d , eSlgned f ° r an attack "1“'" "• 

tXldTi? a,m at such an attack is to a PP'y • '»■ - 

tool and the incorrect method for a pathetically „ 

But if the post-adolescent dark night of the soul 

of mvself^ °H meanin S IeSSness ” have been the expm, 

the /rst Lt n of mi ° f ° therS ’ th,S is but the P*'”‘ • • 
the first act of a mutation which is now in evidence .1 

wo°rld‘ha tatl ° na i' y ° Ung Americans kn °w that life .. 

world has no ultimate rational meaning; and they I,, 

fhZV h om the begmning ’ and have had u) s!;,;:. 

tional ^ I, °y er " 0me a somat ic education which a 

tZh -SfiT "T** UP ° n them 38 Maiming l„ 

Parent ner *°“ 8 Amenca ns-either through delibo.,., 
were ifvo, mi .^ ,veness or through parental indiffereno 

America” thZ h ^ ?• the techn °«ogicaI stree. 

f v . ' be ^ bave seen their environment and used u 

cihties and come to understand it without the benelii ,,i 

• aVI ?u- U 1 i nter P reted b y our traditional culture And l u I 

•Do Uf?r m ” Carlier «“»*»•• P-bt i 

Does life have a meaning?” never even occurs to them 

S e qu a eTtion re to 3 !h bey0n i d P ° int ' If ^ ou were to pos, 

the question to them, their telling reply would be ”H,„ 
ultimate meaning" g6t ^ ^ ^ Ufe ^bave sonu- 

tohP r al iif lifC nCed mt “ have a me aning” in ordn 
to be livable is the first step in acceptance of life as it is„ 

18 thC b e g ln ning not only of acceptance but of relaxation 
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dnl growing trust in your somatic being and in the world’s 
mg as they are given to be. It is the moment when one 
• longer fears the is-ness which surrounds him but begins 
open to it and love it for what it is. To love and accept 
dir somatic-environmental universe even though it is de- 
• •u! of any “ultimate meaning” is the sign that one is ceas- 

• rig lo rely strictly upon conscious intelligence as one’s me- 

• Iiiiiii for relating to one’s environment. It is the sign that 
nr is beginning to slip out of his mind and to adventure 

mlo his entire somatic being in order to relate to his envi- 
lomnent. 

I he marvelous Marshall McLuhan has gaily recognized 
(Ins change within increasing numbers of the young: 
nnmely, that they do not see things in the same way as 
ilien traditionalized elders. And even though McLuhan’s 
locus is on the technological media which have been the 
teething ring against which these youngsters have gnawed 
their way into adulthood, still this focus is sharply on the 
central event of a change in human perception; and his de¬ 
scription of this mutation in human perception is totally 
immersed in somatic terminology. The key words which 
sound through McLuhan’s writings like a passacaglia are 
such terms as instant, organic, information, electric, form 
and pattern, media, communication. And McLuhan is 
quite aware that when one describes the cybernetical or¬ 
ganization of electronic communication systems, one is 
describing the neurophysiological system of the human 
body. As he sees it, the technological triumph of the twen¬ 
tieth-century West is an extension of our somas, so that 
our communicational technology is like an extension of 
our own nervous systems: the earth is like a village be¬ 
cause our communications are just as immediate as our 
own nervous system, and thus we perceive things immedi¬ 
ately. To have been reared within this recent technological 
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environment (and to have been reared without ilu .1. i 
tions wrought by our traditional culture) is. with, 
doubt, to perceive the environment in a radicalK « 1 1 11 
manner. 

But McLuhan might carry his analogy even fiuilh i 
only is our communicational technology pattcrnnl 
our central nervous system, it is an objectification nl n 
the cybernetical organization of computer proccssim 
electronic communication systems, what we have ;u Iik 
is a getting rid of the human function of rational -intclin 
labor. We have, within the twentieth century, Im i ii 
objectified what for centuries had been considered .1 m 
terious and inviolable possession of the human “spun 
The ghost of the intellect is not only incarnate, but lu 
presently sitting in the basement of every large iiuhr.ii 
purring and clicking away inside of shining steel cabnn 1 

Philosophers have frequently engaged in vigorously hm 
ing debates over whether there are any significant dilleu n 
ces between a man and a computer. The similarity lu 
tween a man and a computer is unquestionable, inasmin h 
as a computer is a material reproduction of that function 
of the sympathetic nervous system which is called con 
scious intelligence. Not only is a computer consciously in 
telligent but it is more so than any human being. That r 
the similarity between man and computer. But the dissmu 
larity is much more significant: the dissimilarity is that .1 
computer (or any cybernetic electronic system) is a cast 
oft' homunculus; it is a human function which man 1 
abandoning so that he can do something else. The dil 
ference is, then, that man mutates while the compute! 
takes over an abandoned human function. 

A major part of what psychologists, philosophers and 
other scientists and religionists have called the “human 
spirit" is now being manufactured by l.B.M. This I find to 
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l„ very funny, for it throws into clear relief the comic non- 
.„«■ that has threaded its way through our traditional 
ullurc. As soon as men get over their amazement at th 

.using turn of events which computers represent, they 

..,! quickly settle into a profound indifference to comput- 
,, and their functions: they will take these functions for 
in anted, inasmuch as they will, as human beings be en- 
, „|M-d in other activities in which they are not called upo 
in be consciously rational. 

Since we no longer spend a great deai of time climbing 
irees in our bare feet, no one seems particularly disturbed 
by the speculation that our little toes seem to be muta 1 g 
„ut of existence. And once the expansion of cybernetical 
systems becomes general, no one should be disturbed to 
M'ulize that-in a similar fashion-our concern for a 
highly rational and self-conscious intelligence will become 
considerably diminished. It will be diminished simply be¬ 
cause it will no longer be a function which we, alone c 
do- since machines can do it, we no longer need to do it. 

I be law behind this is potent: a somatic function which 
ceases to serve a practical need in environmental adapta¬ 
tion will not survive but will mutate out or, at the least, 
will diminish to whatever functional level is still n 
And so, the instrument of aggressive rational mte lienee, 
which we once needed to conquer a recalcitrant environ¬ 
ment, is now being successfully objectified; now we can 
turn our concerns toward other matters. 

What other matters? Well, for one thing, becoming ac¬ 
quainted with oneself. For decades there has been growing 
concern about discovering oneself, discovering one s 
being, developing, experiencing, disclosing, actualizi g, 
fulfilling one's being, self, etc. And this stead,ly ratified 
concern has circled about, narrowing its point of focus to 
the point that now we can finally speak more clearly about 
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the nature of this mysterious “self’ and “being' sn In- 1 
have for so long spoken about. It is, of course, iIm 
Y our “self’ and your “being” is simply your imm. .!. 
embodied presence in this world: you, the soma 

And the reason that there has been increasing um 
about revealing this soma is precisely because the d< 
ment of a technologized environment has increasing I 
lowed more and more human beings the freedom i 
concerned about it. But, as was already pointed mil i 
somatic meaning which one seeks to discover and bun. 
the fore is not approachable through any direct let Inn 
effort such as would be found among the stock-in ii.nl. 
our cultural tradition; a radically different approai h v 
be needed. And, for many persons, when they finally g* < 
clear notion of what a “radically different approach n m 
ally entails and feels like, their somas will be flooded \s« 
the constrictive explosions of fear and anger to such .1 d» 
gree that this mutant approach will be loathed and reul* • ' 
in the most vigorous manner. 

If one’s conditioning is in the traditional kind of pen < | 
tion and behavior typical of the Western fear-aggrcssim. 
approach of constrictive conscious control, then an 11 
tempt to cultivate the somatic experience of accommod.t 
tive, sensual behavior will be somatically repulsive il nm 
literally convulsive. It will be so because the avenues ol > 
parasympathetic energy expression have been so long 
atrophied and constricted that the musculature is incap.i 
ble of relaxing and becoming a medium for sensual 
commodative energy expression. 

For those few persons who happen to have been fighting 
the cultural tradition all their lives, such avenues of sen 
sual expression can be broken through. And the many in 
stitutes, burgeoning all over the country, devoted to sensi 
tivity training and expansion of consciousness are llu* 
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. attempts to give aid to these refugees from our tradi- 
; Bn! such refugee aid is 

„ mMcnt phase in what will be developed. Wounded retu 

:::r;Vl P a moribund culiure are a | 

.phenomenon, presently important only Jo th* “lent 

Jheir wealth makes the development of this expert 

the maimed middle Cass which 

.meed somas whose explosive energies have no clearway 
i ..noaoine their environment. Certainly, all but a tew cot 
‘leges' are only of the slightest aid to -he proto-mutantst die 
idministrators haven’t the foggiest notion of what 

1 re _all thev know is that something is scary and 

'ln P g and they'll keep steering the ship resolutely, toward 
i he shoals, hoping ihey can get their 

:::tr oT;;,:s xrs? ££&*?£*** 

horn the pas but with the orphans of the present and fu- 
in r The sign of this is written plainly on the walls of the, 
bath-houses and massage rooms: the Hippies don t need 
sufh Stu.es and the new-leftists scorn them as middle- 

ThequesUoTof what positive, institutionalized means 
nJvSpul at the disposal of proto-mutants and mutants 
T alher I separate strand of discussion that will be pur- 
sued in the Anal chapter. For the moment. „ ,s quite 
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sufficient for us to speak first about this “nulu ,11 . 

ferent approach" and all that it seems to mean ' 

as i! tlC / Cient i S '^ P hlIos °P hers have laugh. „ 
somas descended from an immense evolution.,, y 

structured ,S 7f “ meanin g fu,, y” (read: adapt;. 

struc ured in relation to our environing world I he. 

mgfully related structure is, quite literally, 

doesn t need to be searched for or thought about 

much as it already exists beneath all our searching „„l - 

cSulmst § ' SearChin § and thlnki "g the Win 
cessful instruments used by our somatic selves u, „. 

nd manipulate the environment so that we mav Mim 

and prevail But now that we have survived and an 

chaneedT ng ’ °“ r S ° maS "° longer need to relal " 
changed environment primarily in terms of these del, „ 

rA a n 88 en SS,Ve ° f Searchi " g and rational anal 

sis. An environment which has been forced to ad-mi / ,1 

meTin aTecf °l *** "°* bwn 50 transformed",,. '.', 
men in a technological society are surrounded by an , 

crmerly a malign environment, evoking fear and ae-i, 

evoking 'theT' °! ™"' "° W ’* * ‘ beni S n environ, 
king the somatic movements of accommodation „„| 

surrender-movements little practiced and little enc,„„ 

aged during the perilous early career of the species 

ure thaMh he C ° UrSe ° f thC twentieth century, to the mcas 

so h« there e b n e I ,r0nnient haS been re " d ^ed more ben,an 

who hat ? I anSWenn S res P or| se of human be, 
o have awakened to an anxious desire to feel mean,nr 

ally related to this technological universe but who l 

u “ble W h ' h , iS meani "^' ^'ionship is sol 
unattainable. What ,s crucial here is just this awaken,n, ol 

mem U and n Xt a t0 * T taSk of relatin g ‘he environ 
ment, and what is equally important is the discovery that 
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icsources of one’s cultural training are not capable of 
mllilling this task. 

I lie twentieth-century awakening to a quest for “mean- 
is the awakening of the repressed and sleeping por- 

. of our somas to the task of adaptation. The “dark,” 

mational” sensual-accommodative drives have begun to 
i,mil and deploy their forces and, in consequence, men 
have been uncannily disturbed, not really being able to 
, i lusciously pinpoint or understand the nature of this 
aiange malaise. And these troubled souls were incapable 
• ■I locating and making sense of this malaise, not because 
a hat was happening surpassed the understanding but, 
lather, because it subpassed the conscious understanding, 
lying inscrutably and powerfully beneath the device of 
consciousness. The so-called existential anguish was the 
lust clear somatic symptom of the mutation toward which 
our technological environment was ineluctably pulling us. 

I his is why existential philosophy is, after all, a happy 
philosophy: because it deals with the happiest of all 
human experiences—growth and adaptation. It is the kind 
of philosophy which Nietzsche so aptly called “The Gay 
Science.” And if it has seemed grim and morose to many 
persons, this is because all rites of passage seem forbidding 
lo the initiate before he goes through them; but after he 
has gone through them and has attained his identity and 
adulthood, he laughs at his former dread and sees this 
dread within the perspective of necessary growth. From 
Kierkegaard onward, an unquenchable wit and laughter 
has echoed through all of existential philosophy beneath 
its dreadful somatic analyses. In fine, existential thought 
has been the philosophical description of the rite of pas¬ 
sage of the human species from childhood into young 
manhood. 

As anthropologists have indicated, a rite of passage in- 
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volves the acquisition of a radically differcm aim,. , , 
experiencing and behaving in one’s world. This , 

sage is what Heidegger has called “crossing „ Vr . 

and the rad^aJly different approach to one’s cm,. 

kin W d NlCtZSChe termed a “ new consciousness . 

All of this indicates that a radically new “cons,. 

proach to one s environment means a new way . 

Z"LZr S environment -“ of experience ,J,. 

t that of a constrictive, conscious rationality Inn , i 

sub P asses thi s old and limited ad.,,., 

mat.r f AS ^ aIready su §8 ested ’ every h,l ,,| 

bdn, I T P ° intS t0 AiS neW Wa ^ of expei ... 

being that of expressive love-the experience of , , 

of one’/ nng ° neSdf m lov ‘ n 8 trust to some , . 

ence w „ b V eT ment - T ? s ^ual-accommodat,ve 
ence will be the most obvious thing to come to the 

when th,s surrender takes place; and it will come . 

terms of somatic relaxation—a streaming „,u 
cased sensuahty winch allows one’s somatic being iV. 

felt by, perceived by and molded by some aspect of . 

environment Sensual-accommodative experience ,s ,|, 

ir; fW " 8 adapted w sonK p—" - 

lda D ed nT F r ° rder to be moldca 

adapted o other be,ngs and other situations, the ,. 

the hs? m 7 PPy Surrender and relaxation down i„ 
tne last synapse and muscular fiber. Such an experience , 

Pre V s's°ve oiZ al f V* “ nashamed - <«««. bUtanU, , , 
pressive of the motor drives that have been evoked by il,.„ 

given environmental presence. 

end e lf m w eat T m ^ 1 fdt neCeSSar > to stress 
end of Section Two: that our mutation into balance,I 

human somas does not mean the disappearance of fo, 

aggression expressions; what it does mean is the appe,, 
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• n»r ol' sensual-accommodative expressions within so- 
m iI k environmental interchange to a degree never before 

• *mi eived of by men. The key adaptational term is somatic 
aliincc in relationship to the given environment. Honest 

• nyei and honest fear are as necessary adaptational ex- 
: u ssions as are honestly expressed hungers for the merg- 

• ij* of one’s soma with the given shape, flavor or texture of 
Mime alluring environmental situation. In either case, we 
have the event of adaptation. But, because human somas 
have for so long—and particularly during the past three 

mturies within the West—maintained an unbalanced em¬ 
phasis upon a fear-aggression, assimilative adaptation with 
I heir environment, the energizing of the sensual- 
u eommodative avenues of expression will become such a 
dominant adaptational priority during the coming genera- 
lions that this development will initially seem to be a total 
mutation into sensual accommodation. There is no so¬ 
matic basis for believing that such an event is even possi¬ 
ble. Without a doubt, the parasympathetic functions of the 
autonomic nervous system are beginning to undergo an in¬ 
tensive period of development and application, but this in 
no wise means that the sympathetic branch of the auto¬ 
nomic nervous system will cease to exist. 

The ineluctable mutation toward this more balanced 
and homeostatic human soma is a change which will open 
up more avenues of somatic adaptability. The raw biologi¬ 
cal term adaptability may not sufficiently suggest just how 
extraordinary this somatic balance is. So it will be best if 
we string together a few salient words which describe what 
takes place during adaptation. To learn is to adapt to 
something. To communicate is equally an adaptational in¬ 
terchange. To give or receive information is adaptation. To 
learn, to communicate, to exchange information are of the 
very essence of adaptation, and such adaptation is an ex- 
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change between soma and environment in wlm li n. 
impresses its structures on the environment (.1 m 
or the environment impresses its structures on il>> 
(accommodation). In either of these two event' 
the adaptational event of learning, communicatiin 
terchanging of information which is an adaptation 
cessity if a soma is to survive in its environing vnoiU 
Up until the present period, the expenem < 
human somas have had of their environment has In*. ■ • 
olutely centered in the function of assimilation 1 * 

have learned and communicated with our .. 

primarily to the extent that this information allow 
aggressively to control and manipulate that enviiomm 
Assuredly, there have been men and women who wru 
ceptions to this fear-aggression attitude toward ih 
world—and these are some of history’s great vision m 
poets, artists and dreamers—but such humans were c\». r 
tions to their cultural tradition; and this tradition, b\ ln«, 
ing men into a crippled, hunched up, all-out assault 
their environment, made possible the technological en¬ 
rollment which will now evoke visionaries, poets, dream* • 
and much more than this, not as exceptions but as the 1 nl* 
What we must understand is this: the accommodate . 
manner of adaptation is another form of learning , <>/ n</n 
municating and of receiving information. It is another mod* 
of human experience. As Nietzsche says, it is a new ram 
sciousness for man. As Merleau-Ponty describes it, it 1 » 

radically different manner of perceiving—a perception 
which is relaxed, unfocused and which takes in the wlmh 
field of sensation rather than the figure-ground facet <>l 
sensation. What we are beginning to do and what we shall 
continue to do into the next century is to develop this r< 
laxed, more expansive and inclusive mode of receiving in 
formation from our environment. We don’t know how ,r. 
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mil are just beginning to learn: like a man w o 

.ns life looking directly at a dim object in order to 

, ,1 and is stunned to discover that if he looks away 

,1 he can see it even better. Training ourselves to per- 
., . everything within the horizon of our vision—and not 
....ply “one thing” to the exclusion of all else—this is the 
1 .Rational task which has opened up for the sensual-ac- 

• inunodative drives. , n f 

No one should be shocked or even surprised to learn ot 
,i„ advent of another kind of science: for two-thirds of 
century, we have heard it repeated over and over again 
,i,,i “what we need is for our morality to catch up with 
scientific progress.” This is precisely what is now be- 
!lining to take place. But the cultural traditionalists who 
fnivc been monotonously reiterating this hope are, predic- 
, ,|,1 v the last persons capable of either understanding or 
(l cepting this fulfillment of their pious plea, inasmuch as 
,| H .y equate “morality” with a specific form of behavior, 
mil the heart of the problem is that the human race does 
Ml) , need “more” of this morality (whatever that might 
mean) but rather that it is precisely this traditional mora¬ 
lly which will necessarily dimmish and disappear m 
course of man’s adaptation to the environment created y 
the technological sciences. Funny but sad; and the mora 
would seem to be: Don’t wish for miracks because in 
order for them to become possible the world will change to 
such a degree that you may be horrified by the 

W With the eternal risk of appearing impious 1 can state 
the traditionalists’ injunction in a less colorful 
ready we “know” enough about our environment in terms 
of i ts y causative handles and knobs in order to grab hold of 
it and manipulate it; the achievements of technologica 
science are Already sufficient (this is, with certainty, the last 
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thing which the cultural traditionalist capii.ili .1 . R 

mumst could believe or accept, inasmuch as l» l , i ,|3 
down to his bones that all problems are ultimalcb u, 
only by the increased application of rational 
power—either that of scientific technology or. ( .l v * 

power of the traditional God: the heavenly, 

Technologist). We already have enough in I. i. 3 

knowledge of environmental control for the denioM-.i,„l * 
reasons that ( 1 ) our American environment is suiii, 

technologized to the point that it is now producm,. .. 

mutants and ( 2 ) technological science is becommp 

and more boring to more and more people and . , 

their interest only when it is a question of using in I ,i 

ical skills in order to restore the ecological balance.-t 

by the needless mis use of technological skills: both i, , , 
have equally significant weight. But what we do no, U, , 
enough about is how to live in this benign, technolovi ,./. 
vironment. And we don’t know how to live in this cm m • 
ment because we have not yet obtained enough exnm,, 
of this environment—expansive and inclusive ex, 
which can only be obtained through sensual-accon,m,..i 
five perception. And this mode of experience, this km.I 
learning is, in itself, the very adaptation we arc sc. I 
re., to learn about your environment accommodaliv.-fi 
y definition, the very act of learning to live in this ,,, 
ronment—the perception, the experience and the ex,.,, 
sive behavior are identical. 

Let us now dawdle a moment on the point just mad. 

is a crucial observation and, at first sight, it may sec. 

comprehensible. The statement is that sensual-accoi. 

ative perception is also sensual-accommodative behavi. a 
If this assertion seems odd, then bear with me for a 
ment, inasmuch as in the clarification of this crucial pom, 
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hi shall have turned an important corner in our under- 
tMmlmg of contemporary human evolution. 

11 is a commonplace in existential philosophy to point 
•m! lhat “doing” is dependent on “being.” This is a ver- 
‘• 'My cute manner of saying that behavior is conditioned 
! , perception: according to the way in which we perceive 
Kiility, so will we behave in that reality. It is this direct 
linkage between perception and resultant behavior which 
moves Sartre, for example, to say that everyone makes the 
light choice. 

Well and good; but the relationship between perception 
i ml behavior when dominated by accommodative drives 
in ladically different from the relationship which pertains 
when human perception and behavior are dominated by 
issimilative drives. In the human creature, constrained as 
he is by his attainment of rational-verbal consciousness, 
i here is a hiatus between the perception of an environmen- 
tal situation and his behavioral response to it. This is very 
human, of course; other animal somas function autonomi- 
i ally in their fear or anger responses: given a perilous situ- 
.ilion, flight is immediate or, given a threatening territorial 
encroachment, attack is immediate. But not so with 
human beings: their assimilative expressions of fear- 
.iggression are channeled through the monitoring device of 
.i rational consciousness, complete with memory banks 
.md scanning devices. Because our rational consciousness 
is a late veneer on the surface of our ancient somas, it 
serves as an intermediate operation between situation and 
response. This is to say that, without our achievement of 
rational consciousness, human response to threatening sit¬ 
uations would be automatic and immediate aggression or 
llight, i.e., autonomic nervous responses of fixed motor 
patterns. 

But, as it is, when we perceive a situation, we rarely 
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reply to it immediately but instead deliberate ... 

judgments concerning it. This computerlike aclivii\ l wja 
liberation and judgment is the hiatus between p. ., „ „ 
and behavior; and, moreover, it is a highly erniiu u a 
inasmuch as the behavioral response to the pereem .1 .. 
ation may, on the face of it, appear highly inappropn.tr. . . 
the situation. In other words the human “mind" is . , 

devious and dubious device in its computations nl , 
pleasure and survival. 

The point, then, is this: for the assimilative aciivii i 
human consciousness there is a sharp difference l»d . 
perception and behavior. But accommodative expci iei|. 4 
is radically different from this: because it is more am n ,, 1 
than consciousness and because its concerns are .tun, 

thetic to the assimilative concerns of consciousness. . 

teracts with the environment in an immediate, conlul. ui 
organic manner. Accommodative perception is accomim.i,* 
tive behavior: it is unconscious, unfocused, unafraid 
autonomic. It is, for a fact, the manner in which we m i 

exist in organic relationship, organic interchange, mp.. 

identity with our environment. 

In sensual-accommodative experience, we perceive m 
radically different manner because it involves behavim n. 
this same manner; it involves immediate, unself-con sewn 
somatic surrender to drive patterns which were evoked l 
the situation. And it is, itself, pure expression: a lelim 
the-soma-loose in its mimetic response to its environmem 
In its purity, it is what Nietzsche called the Dionysian , . 
pression; in its disciplined, fulfilled form which will emu. 
during the next century, it is what Nietzsche called I >1. 
nysian-Apollonian expression. 

What is frightening to the cultural traditionalists is ,n 1 
this autonomic, unself-conscious nature of sensual 
accommodative experience: it is unashamedly there for all 
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tin ts to see. How scandalous for a man to stand there, 
It is dosed, moving his hips and shoulders in total aban- 
Imirncnt to the music. How peculiar for that girl to sit on 
tin ..mie spot of grass or pavement, gazing for hours at the 
tiiinr nest of clover or the same urban blight. 

Indeed, such experience, which is simultaneously per¬ 
dition and behavior (which is to say, autonomic expres- 
inn). is shameless, untroubled and unself-conscious. Or to 
1'iit it in another way, it is a liberation from shame, anxiety 
uni consciousness. That it is “animal-like” is without 
question. That it is a somatic exploration that is utterly 
healthy because it leads toward adaptive balance is also 
«ilhout question. 

What clearer sign could there be of the inadaptability 
iml decadence of our traditional culture than the sudden 
Interest that has arisen among younger Americans in hal¬ 
lucinogens—particularly marijuana? Well, there is a 
1 Icarer sign: and this is the furtive horror felt by the cul- 
1 maI traditionalists in their reaction to this event. They 
know that something “revulsive and filthy and animal” is 
going on when human beings smoke marijuana, and they 
throw the whole weight of their social controls against 
those who enjoy hallucinogens. Millions of young Ameri¬ 
cans know that the smoking of pot is a delightful experi¬ 
ence, and they are far more aware of the biochemistry of it 
than are their elders. And so when the police, the politi¬ 
cians, the ministers, the journalists and other spokesmen 
lor the cultural tradition raise their many voices against 
the evils and terrors of marijuana, the so-called generation 
gap becomes sharply delineated: for it is not merely the 
case that the young people think their elders are lying, but 
more damning is the fact that the powers-that-be are con¬ 
demning, prosecuting and persecuting these same young 
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people for doing something which the elders know m.ili 
about because they’ve never tried it. 

How can one explain such extraordinary conduct <>n it 
part of the cultural traditionalists? Younger Amen. . 
know very well what the explanation is: the tradition.if 
—as usual—are afraid; and what they are afraid ol i 
radically different mode of experiencing. They are all . 
of a mode of experience where, in terms of self-coiiM mn 
constriction, they have “lost control.” They are dcaihl 
afraid of “losing their minds.” 

The young people, for their part, are quite happy to L ■ 
their minds, occasionally, inasmuch as they know tli.u 
human beings obviously have more than one mind. I In 
uptight experience of conscious rationality is undemab! 
one kind of “mind,” but the mentality of somatic expni 
ence lying just beneath this conscious mind is also i 
“mind.” And the smoking of an anti-inhibitory, “con 
sciousness-expanding” herb is an easy way for youii| 
human beings to become acquainted with that richness ol 
their soma, about which the cultural tradition has little to 
say other than in a negative, fearful vein. 

The use of such drugs is a minor crutch for yomi) 
Americans to employ as they probe their way into a so 
matic-environmental future for which there is no positive 
cultural support. Even the use of this crutch is a passim’ 
event; proto-mutants are essentially a radically differeni 
breed in terms of health and independent somatic func 
tioning. The traditional culture, in order to endure its re¬ 
pressive tensions, has become the drug culture par excel 
lence; the pharmaceutical industry owes its extensive 
development more to traditional Western culture than ii 
does to the motivations of chemical research. And the ag¬ 
gressive work-symbol of tobacco puffing is as much West¬ 
ern as is the profound need for alcoholic depressants to re- 
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,,,vn from the effects of that same tense anxiety over 

hoto-mutants do not need these drugs which either re- 
or dull somatic experience; rather, they want more so- 
iiulie experience, and they want it now. In this respect, the 
,merest in the new-found hallucinogenics (which, sigm- 
licantly, no one in the West formerly had any interest in, 
even though the fields of marijuana existed) is of a pair 
with the concern for social revolution: the proto-mutants 
tense the future of which they are the harbingers, and they 
want to have the somatic experience of it now (through 
pot) and they want to have the environmental presence ot 
it now (through revolution). 

To say that what is now taking place is a “discovery of 
sell” is to say that the newer human beings are learning a 
new form both of experience and of behavior. It is not that 
there is anything “there” to be discovered; it is not some- 
thine that one looks for, finds, takes a picture of, then files 
away under the rubric “SELF: Discovered.” To the con¬ 
trary the radically different mode of experience entailed 
means that “discovery of self’ is a constant, unrelenting 
event of somatic expression and adaptation to one s imme¬ 
diate environment. One “discovers,” “knows” and is a 
self only to the extent that one’s somatic being is con¬ 
stantly revealing itself and growing in endless adaptation 
to an environment which itself never ceases changing, n 
fine, there is no such thing as “discovering” one’s self— 
this is traditional talk which conceives of self as a 
mounted trophy, such as soul, spirit, et al.—instead there 
is only being one’s self: which means letting one s full so¬ 
matic being function in living, fluid adaptation to the im¬ 
mediate environment. 

This is not an easy thing to learn, especially when there 
is little cultural background to guide you other than the 
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writings of some Western mystics and heretics .uni ■!,, 
treatises of Indian and Japanese mystics. But tin- iiiiiIh 
tional task of developing a sensual-accommodaliv, mu . 

change with the world is precisely what the envii,.. ■ 

not only invites but, more exactly, compels of us it wc u 
to adapt and survive within a technological environnu m 

The legend that man once had a third eye for pen. | 
tion, now covered over but which can become uncovm .i 
again, is as much a legend for the recent Western tnuliiiMi, 
of somatic science and thought as it is for Indian thouplii 
The powerful and perceptive eye of the soma is there, lu.l 
den and overlaid with all manner of late-developed assmu 
lative paraphernalia, and this somatic eye will bee. mu' 
able to see only to the extent that the fear-aggression pai.i 
phernalia diminishes and becomes more translucent. 

A sensual-accommodative mode of experiencing is i In 
attainment of what I would call “translucent egoism 
which is to suggest a way of existing whereby the indivnl 
ual is in immediate and fluid interchange with the evo... 
tions of his environment. An individual who is translu 
cently egoistical is one whose soma gives the immediate!v 
appropriate response (whether fear, aggression, sensuality 
accommodation or some combination) to what the envi 
ronment demands in terms of adaptation. It is easy and 
fluid adaptation with the least time lost and the most 
openness. To train the third eye is, moreover, not merely 
the opening up of the sensual-accommodative drives to 
fluid expression but is also, by effect, the retraining of the 
fear-aggressive drives in the same kind of fluid responsive¬ 
ness. 

What I am suggesting is, admittedly, a fearful prospect 
for the traditionalist: the possibility that not only sensual- 
accommodative drives will be released but that the same 
will occur with the now highly disciplined fear-aggressive 
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■ Invcs, has the explosive portent of terror for any thought- 
1,,1 traditionalist. This is because the keystone of tradi- 
imnalist culture has been restraint and repression—or, as 
Nietzsche rather bluntly puts it, “castration”: it is better to 
kill the soma than to let it be free. Consequently, the be¬ 
havioral and experiential ideal which has arisen is that o 
altruism: namely, self-restraint, self-denial, attention to 
,|, c needs of every other human being other than one’s own 
,rll. This, of course, is a community-oriented ideal, de¬ 
igned to demean and restrain every individual human 
,oma while at the same time focusing experience and be¬ 
havior on “every other” soma: i.e., the community. 

Altruism is a social contrivance whereby the individual 
suppresses his own perceptions and somatic responses to a 
situation in favor of the responses of all others, namely, in¬ 
dividual suppression in favor of community standards. 

I his contrivance has a short-range effectiveness in main¬ 
taining apparent community stability, no matter how er- 
imaly and ill-fated may be the direction in which the com¬ 
munity is headed. The effect of altruism over the long 
haul, however, is to create communities which are so out 
of adaptation both with their environment and with somas 
that community that the community finally collapses or 
,s conquered and absorbed by another or undergoes revo¬ 
lution. This is to say that altruism is a contrivance for the 
benefit of a community per se and is not related to either 
environmental or somatic structures. To the contrary, it is 
the leaders of the community who decide what kind of 
community behavior is environmentally or somatically 
proper; individual altruism supports this leadership collec¬ 
tively by bringing about conformity and regimentation. 

It is a tribute to the rational intelligence and good for¬ 
tune of the human race that it has been able to survive and 
prevail with such a self-defeating and unadaptive commu- 
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mty system which, via altruism, throws away 99 | H -u.... 
its somatic sensitivities, leaving adaptational polu\ i. 
few leaders who may themselves be afflicted will, ali.u, „ 
But it was not only intelligence and good fortune u • , 
also violation of the altruistic ideal which kept mu s«, ,, 
steadfastly headed away from the primeval muck v„,i. 
tions by random charismatic fools, saints, prophets ,h,.i 
dark-horses who, as Bergson so beautifully argued, hi,.| 
the rings of a closed and inadaptive society and opened .. 
to wider somatic and environmental adjustments. 

In any case, the suppression of one’s immediate pen... 
tions and responses to environmental problems is (he I. • 
way imaginable of reacting effectively to one’s own s,i„, 
tion. The first and basic guide that human beings or . m \ 
other soma has for adaptation is the immediate resp.m, 
of one s somatic being; to by-pass this basic guide is (o | n 
pass adaptability. It may seem altruistically polite not n. 
tell Maud that her breath smells like that of a dyspepin 
sea lion; it may seem better not to tell Harvey that he is „„ 
near-sighted that his driving is a menace; it may not (,i 
will be explored in the next chapter) seem socially prop.-, 
to go against community hebetude and shout out to Hi, 
emperor that he has no clothes on or to shout out to .1 
president that he is a murderer: none of these immediate- 
reactions of the soma would be altruistic, inasmuch as 
they would momentarily upset the community balance 
But, of course, an upsetting of the community balance 
(namely, an adaptivity to the situation) is precisely what is 
called for, and the suppression of that somatic reaction is 

eventually damaging to both that individual and the com¬ 
munity. 

But if men have heretofore felt compelled by their fear 
of the environment to lay such stress upon community 
conformity, the basis for that fear has now faded into the 
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|ms(. The compulsion toward non-adaptive somatic sup¬ 
pression has had its grounds stripped from beneath it, and 
die community of men now stands free and clear of the 
nvcrarching menace of an untamed earth. 

We may now begin to be truly adaptive, truly efficient, 
Iruly helpful to the community process, and we shall do so 
hy being fully human and fully happy. The third eye and 
iis translucent egoism are beginning to shine through, per- 
t eiving more openly and responding more fluidly and ex¬ 
actly to what is perceived. 

It is disappointing that we have not yet realized that the 
very essence of human courtesy and human love is translu¬ 
cent egoism. In human relations, it is such open percep¬ 
tiveness and flowing response which startles you into the 
remark “Why how courteous of you to have thought of 
doing that!”: the courtesy which caused that remark was 
not due to any effort on the egoist’s part; he saw the situa¬ 
tion and could not help but respond to the adaptational 
invitation of that situation. He didn’t even “think”; he 
didn’t need to: he simply perceived the situation and 
lluidly responded in terms of immediate, uninhibited (un¬ 
repressed) behavior. 

In the same manner, in the long run no human love en¬ 
dures without constant adaptation: either you adapt the 
situation or person to yourself (transformation or teach¬ 
ing) or you adapt to the situation or person (giving in and 
letting yourself be molded). Without this ability no two 
human beings can live and love together long; which may 
be another way of saying that the great lovers are translu¬ 
cent egoists—artists at adaptation and at getting the most 
out of any situation (“Dearest, the roof just collapsed and 
the rain is pouring in on us!” “Good! It gives us our first 
chance to make love in the rain.”). 

Because it is immediate adaptiveness, translucent 
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egoism is another name for honesty. It is honcMy m ,u 

purest expression: naive honesty such as one only cm. 

ters in a child. 

M As In a chl,cl - As in one’s primordial being. As .. , 

‘Primary Process.” How suggestive. The quotation ■ , 
made earlier, “Except ye be converted and become r Inn. 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven 
Maybe, just maybe, He was a somatologist after all I M 
fortunately, we shall never know: He, too, bn aim 
drowned in the community and its altruism and its n,„ 

scendent deities. So then, we’ll just have to do n ... 

own. 



For mucho madrugar, 
no amanece mas temprano 


One cannot speak either too well or too ill of the year 
1968 : it was a year of enlightenment and hebetude, 
triumph and humiliation; it was both an alpha and an 
omega, depending on which side of the alphabet you 
stood. Even though some Americans were exultant and 
others were bitter, all Americans knew that the election 
year of 1968 was the year of the serpent: a great serpent 
slid across that dividing line in American history, and it 
was plain to see that half of him was past and far in ad¬ 
vance of the events of that year, just as it was plain to see 
that the other half was still trailing in the rear, not even 
aware that the head of the serpent had not only reached 
that moment in political history but had far surpassed it. 

The watershed year in twentieth-century American po- 
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Iitical life is now behind us. In 1968 the cultural n „i.. . 

won its last inglorious political battle against . 

and the proto-mutants lost their first inglorious l,„„, 

the sake of mutation. Nothing can be the same.. „ 

date: the lines were drawn, the issues clarified, the ill,. , 

h T e r d r a r d the heS ex P° sed - What took pk.ee ,l,„ 
that fateful year was not a confrontation of 

parties nor even of political ideologies: it was a coll. 

tion between two modes of perception and two .. 

human culture. Spurred by the quick-growth proves ,1. 

LTfh ! ^ f . tec i hnolo S ical society, the young proi. 

tants had suddenly, surprisingly arrived on the p„l.n,.. 

scene as a vocal, intelligent, insistent and energclu 
ence m American political life. In the short span „l 
generation since the Second World War, there had 
up from under the cabbage leaf a throng of young Am! 
cans whose first interest was not in making a buck, gcim. 
married and settling down to the stable, leech-like cm , 

ence which the middle class world almost gratui. I, 

ffered them; instead, they were interested in their soviet 
Like aliens from outer space, they had suddenly appeal.-,I 
taken one serious and long look at the political and 

rotten PattemS ° f the United States - and had seen it i„ |„ 

To see sharply and lucidly the corruption of a societv ,s 

®! f ’°" ly a " act of Perception; but to learn, in add, 
tion, that those who sponsor this corruption and panic, 
pate m it not only do not see this corruption but are totalis 
incapable of seeing it—this is an act of revelation. And „ 
was this revelation of 1968 which made it obvious to mil 
ions o young Americans that our society exists in an evo 
lutionary-revolutionary situation. 

To the proto-mutants it was lucidly clear that the war in 
let Nam was not only senseless to the point of absurdils 
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l»ul that it was also a monstrous and insane policy of mur- 
tlcr, destruction and waste. What, however, the proto-mu- 
Inuts saw as lucidly clear was not at all clear to the politi- 
iiil representatives of the traditional culture: they simply 
didn’t see it that way. Like another race, speaking another 
language and describing another situation, the political 
iraditionalists described a quite different war in a quite 
different world situation with quite different reasons for it 
and motivations behind it. Both groups—whichever end of 
ilie serpent they were on—had access to roughly the same 
information and were looking at the same war, but they 
saw and described two different events. The perceptions 
were different: one was lucid and flat, the other was ab- 
si i acted, historically conditioned and somatically gnarled. 

11 is easily understandable to all of us how foolish men can 
show themselves to be, when the child sees the naked em¬ 
peror and naively calls out, “The emperor has no clothes 
on!” even when neither emperor nor adult crowd can see 
that this is obviously the case. How much more easily un¬ 
derstandable should it be to all of us when young proto¬ 
mutants look at what is before them and call out, “This is 
wanton, senseless murder!” and the president and a docile 
adult crowd reply, “No, it is not wanton murder; it is 
something else: something necessary and almost glori¬ 
ous!” A declothed emperor and his admirers are merely 
fools, but a murderous president and his followers are a 
menace to humanity. 

The proto-mutants, after having taken one serious and 
long look at the society they were inheriting, perceived 
that American society was a racist society. Nothing could 
be more obvious than that the social, economic and politi¬ 
cal patterns of this country were a subtle patchwork of ra¬ 
cial fear and anger: it is obvious to the proto-mutant in the 
same way that it is obvious to any foreigner who visits this 
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country. But. unquestionably, it is not obvious in il. 

who control our major institutions and arc tin .,11.. 

spokesmen for our country. They say, “Why ccri.mils 
course we have our inherited racial problems, pml.lt’Mtt 

brought on by the inexcusable introduction of slavny .. 

our country. But that’s over now, and we are steadily m,«|, 
mg progress in integrating all people into the mamsti. ,,n 
of American life. It’s only a matter of time.” This Iasi M 
tence, of course, is quite correct, but for reasons ilm| 
would disturb the man who uttered it. Racism is not 
cial pattern sponsored by intellectual error — this is wlini* 
the liberals err. It is a pattern of social repression, conliol 
and punishment, sponsored by profound somatic drive. u| 
fear and anger. It is very easy to talk about racial prop, 
through the veneer of conscious rational discourse, b„i ,i 
is a radically different cup of tea to feel this so-called nu ml 
progress as a somatic event of inter-racial accepiancc 
trust and love. The cultural traditionalists of America an 
generally incapable of acceptance, trust and love of men 
of sharply different racial backgrounds. They are capabl. 
of mtellectualizing about it and of devising “programs' 
which technically seem to do something without dirtviiw 
anyone’s hands. Somatically, the difference between ih, 
Democratic and Republican parties is instructive in this 
respect: the former prefer to keep what they’ve got m 
eluding their fear and hatred—but at the same time devise 
ways of doing something about it; the latter are more hon 
est, in that they prefer to keep what they’ve got—including 
their fear and hatred—and do absolutely nothing about it 
Both, then, are incompetent to deal with the problem and 

are, consequently, in for some rude shocks of enlighten¬ 
ment. ° 

The suddenly emergent proto-mutants looked at their 
society and saw its war and its racism for what they were: 
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iml they pointed out how the policies supporting these sit¬ 
uations were inconsistent with their own knowledge of the 
world situation and of the internal economic situation of 
their own technological society. They saw a resolute mad¬ 
man, relentlessly expanding a war that was unconsciona¬ 
ble and unwinnable: to “win” it would be to obliterate all 
of Viet Nam and likely create a Third World War which, 
of course, is not “winnable” by anyone. And so they be¬ 
came a political force against madness; so effective a force 
that the incumbent president—who had dipped heavily 
into the ranks of these same proto-mutants for his cannon 
lodder—was moved to retire from the political scene, and 
the way toward sanity seemed clear. And if the incumbent 
president left the presidential race because of one issue, 
Viet Nam, and if the proto-mutants’ own chosen candi¬ 
date entered the race with only one issue, Viet Nam, then 
it might have seemed obvious that the political party 
which both men represented would respond positively to 
this crucial issue and the man who represented that issue. 

But neither sanity nor lucid perception emerged from 
the Democratic Convention at Chicago. What did emerge 
was an inglorious reaffirmation of the illusions, deceptions 
and lies of a political establishment which seemed commit¬ 
ted not only to its own destruction but also to the social 
destruction of its own country, if it were voted the chance. 
It was not granted that opportunity; instead, a man named 
Richard Nixon got his heart’s delight: the chance to play 
president. 

But the experience of 1968, with its attendant assassina¬ 
tions of even the least revolutionary of evolutionary-revo¬ 
lutionary politicians, was the end of traditional party poli¬ 
tics in the United States; its insensate inadaptability to the 
environing world and to its own technological system is 
too obvious and too costly to be endured. Our traditional 
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politics, with its identical parties, is mutating out <>l 

ican life because it embodies commitments wind.. 

its programs inefficacious and irrelevant. The .. 

tants, having been firmly told in 1968 that they Inn. „ 

voice within the traditional parties, have, by this rcje. .. 

become the designated political executioners of the I .. 

cratic and Republican parties. 

Cultural traditionalists are the last to understand wlnn 
time, evolution and mutation mean, and, typicall\ ill. 
have not understood that within, perhaps, little more limn 
one generation, the proto-mutants will represent a m, M „ 
ity viewpoint. And the radically different perception win. I. 
they have of their radically different environment will c. 
press itself in a radically different political behavior. I hn. 
is no way of halting this mutation short of—as I have s.u.l 
already—the deliberate destruction of our technological 
society, a destruction whose hidden motivation would he 
it is better to destroy the final fruit of what the tradition.il 
culture has achieved, than to see it mutate into somethin,, 
radically different from what the traditionalists dreamed 
There is, perhaps, a chance of this happening; but, at tlx 
same time, I think that by the very act of saying this and 
taking cognizance of this chance, it is all but ruled out. 

Inasmuch as one can speak about the future only by rcl 
erence to that in the present which shows adaptability and 
therefore, duration, if we are to think of the future political 
life of the United States, we cannot do so in terms of the 
present, senescent traditional parties but only in terms of 
the political inclinations of the proto-mutants who will 
from now on be calling the shots. I have used the term 
proto-mutant throughout this book, always without defini¬ 
tion; now it is appropriate to speak directly about these 
frightening creatures in whose hands the future seems to 
lie. 
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I he first mutants—or proto-mutants—of the post-tech- 
uological age are those who are adapting to their environ¬ 
ment without the guide of any established culture which 
icllects and mediates that environment. Devoid of a cul- 
lure, these mutants have only two compass points with 
which they can orient themselves: (1) their own somatic 
drive-systems which offer a general adaptation to their en¬ 
vironment and (2) the traditional culture which offers a 
sharp negative example of where the proto-mutant does 
not want to go. 

In possession only of these two points of orientation, the 
proto-mutant is necessarily embroiled in an experimental 
situation of trial-and-error. His only recourse is to rebel 
and improvise until he hits upon some pattern and rhythm 
of experience which feels both satisfying and effective. 
Without the benefit of a positive culture, such improvisa- 
lions are, but seldom, positive adaptations. Instead, the 
initial tendency of proto-mutants is to seek one another 
out and join together for survival. When proto-mutants 
form into groups they create patterns of adaptation which 
have a certain simplicity, inasmuch as they are largely de¬ 
termined by the two compass points just mentioned: this is 
to say that they undergo a somatic reaction against the tra¬ 
ditional culture. Such somatic reactions—even though 
they are a movement away from the imbalance of the tra¬ 
ditional culture—are, predictably, over-reactions which 
settle into a new imbalance that is an inverse reflection of 
the cultural tradition. Typically, the proto-mutant over¬ 
reacts simply because his basic somatic guide is the culture 
from which he is estranged. 

The proto-mutants, then, are not mutants; they are un¬ 
balanced improvisers who, initially, have little choice but 
to be unbalanced—but, at the least, this is the first step 
toward the creation of a mutant culture. 
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In their group expressions, the proto-mutants hav. . 

reacted and achieved a new imbalance in the IoIImw,,,., 
two ways: (1) either they have moved toward a tolallv 

sual-accommodative stance and have fled then (., .1 

environment or (2) they have moved toward a tola IK 
gressive stance and have launched an attack on then , ,,1 

tural environment. In either case, the direction ol . 

ment is toward a radical somatic imbalance in respe. 1 1.. 
the cultural tradition. The first type of group express,,,,, ,, 
that characterized by the Hippies. The second type ,,1 
group expression is that characterized by the Militants 
The somatic imbalance of the Hippies and the Militanu 
means that, adaptationally, they are maimed somewhat 
like the very cultural traditionalists whom they are e,il„, 
fleeing or attacking. The short-lived destiny of these iw,. 
group expressions of proto-mutation is due to the fact dm 
they have one foot in the technological environment , , 

positive adaptational factor) and one foot in the morib.I 

cultural tradition (a negative adaptational factor) upon 
which they must depend in order to orient themselves 
But the Western cultural tradition, because it is m,„, 
bund and environmentally irrelevant, is quickly mutating 
out; and to the hurried pace of its disappearance, so will 
the orientation of the Hippies and the Militants hurriedK 
lose its initial compass points. 

There is no question but what there are, at the present 
time, many mutants living successfully among us in Amet 
lean society. There is no question about it, at least to me 
inasmuch as I know a goodly number of them. But the at, 
then tic mutants who have successfully achieved a healtln 
somatic balance and a viable pattern of behavior arc 
hardly known of or noticed—certainly not by the trad, 
tionalists. Instead, the easily noticed betes noires of the tra¬ 
ditionalists are the conformist groups of proto-mutants 
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who insultingly ape the traditionalists by inverting the 
image of the traditionalists, i.e., they rub the traditional¬ 
ists’ noses in the very somatic experiences which the tradi¬ 
tionalists are so desirous of, yet afraid of: to be relaxed, 
slovenly, hairy, dirty, unhurried, unafraid and—particu¬ 
larly—to appear that one is reveling in all the delights of 
sexuality—these are the very repressive sacrifices which 
the cultural traditionalists have made so that the techno¬ 
logical society, now enjoyed by the proto-mutants, would 
be possible. The traditionalist stands transfixed with hor¬ 
ror and revulsion before the spectacle of those who take 
the fruits of his labored sacrifice and either wallow in them 
voluptuously or throw them back at him savagely. 

These initial group expressions of proto-mutation are, 
thus, passing phenomena which have only as much lon¬ 
gevity as does the cultural tradition against which they 
enjoy their revenge. Both the tradition and the revenge 
seekers will dissipate together, leaving us with a bit more 
wisdom about somatic imbalance and leaving the air a bit 
cleaner so that other proto-mutants can be seen and ap¬ 
preciated for their experimentations. 

The Hippie somatic ideal is not viable because all ac¬ 
commodation and no assimilation makes Jack a dull boy. 
And Jill as well. Leave sex up to the Hippies with their 
fumblingly sweet attempt to remove from it all fear and 
anger, and sex will have about the same attraction and 
consistency as last night’s mashed potatoes. But—forget¬ 
ting the Hippies as a group—even for single, non-grouped 
individuals, the Hippie ideal is not viable for a lifetime un¬ 
less one becomes a professional Hippie (lecturer, trinket 
seller, eccentric artist, etc.) and thereby has the possibility 
of living off of Hippyism rather than with it. 

The Militant somatic and environmental ideal is not 
viable because it has less environmental intelligence than 
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who have good reason for suspecting that they ;m .mi. 
matically not included within the mainstream of llu- n .1 
tionary-revolutionary mutation brought on by om in lm< 
logical society. They understand the whites ;nul ih- 
subtleties of racism far better than the whites them .. I 
are able to. For this reason, they will develop then •• 
kind of militancy and their own tactics. They are .ivn .h. 
that the white Militants are getting a free, vicarious i uh . »i» 
black shoulders; and they also know that there is onl\ <>m 
kind of man that can be totally trusted and confided in 
when it is a question of black power, and that is anolln • 
man who, like you, is stuck with a black skin. One cammi 
be “intellectually black”: it is an environmental impo .1 
bility and, therefore, a somatic pretense. 

But black Americans cannot yet be main-line proto mu 
tants. Their situation is far more elemental: they are si 1 up 
gling for the right to become proto-mutants and to hr .1 
part of the construction of a new culture. Black American 
did not have any part in the construction of the traditional 
culture and, thus, have never found a place within it; lhe\ 
therefore, have always been future-oriented, always reads 
to take leave of the alien land of Egypt and seek the lam I 
promised them. One must not confuse black Militants with 
white Militants: the blacks have always been in a negative 
relation with American culture, but the whites are on In 
just now discovering this negative stance—not, like the 
blacks, because of obvious social injustice, but because the 
traditional culture offers them no handholds for adapting 
to the contemporary world. 

The black revolt in America is a coordinate part of the 
evolution-revolution, and it is within that context that it 
will work itself out and achieve its success. The somatics 
appear obvious: American blacks are becoming more 
roundly human by experiencing and expressing the anger 
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which American society has traditionally denied them; 
they are becoming more balanced. In response, the white 
traditionalist society cannot meet this explosion of group 
anger except with its typical reaction of fear and, subse¬ 
quently, angry counter-aggression. This is to say that the 
"wasp” society is incapable of accommodating the black 
revolt. But fortunately the “wasp” society is mutating out, 
and, to the degree that the proto-mutants are simultane¬ 
ously moving toward dominance of American society, a 
human environment is being created which can accept the 
emergence of black anger without becoming afraid of it or 
angered by it. As the proto-mutants increase, so will an 
authentic racial integration also increase its pace. 

But not merely will the blacks, by expressing and learn¬ 
ing anger, become similar to whites; reciprocally, the 
whites will become blacker, expressing and learning the 
somatic wisdom of accommodative sensuality achieved 
within the sub-culture of the black soul. Integration is a 
two-way street, and the American blacks represent a posi¬ 
tive contribution to the development of the evolution-rev¬ 
olution in America. They represent both a promise and a 
temptation for American culture, in almost precisely the 
same sense that the Jews represented such possibilities tor 
German culture in the 20’s and 30’s. Lacking at that time 
both technological maturity and a proto-mutant rebellion, 
Germany responded to the Jews with fear and aggression, 
the American response would likely be the same except for 
the presence of these same two factors. America is now too 
deeply embroiled in a mutational struggle for the future 
for the nation to crystallize into a self-conscious fascist 
affirmation of the past such as the aging traditionalists 
might dream. The political struggle is now radically dif¬ 
ferent; the German militants wanted to crystallize the 
pure, unmixed Teutonic past “now”; the American Mill- 
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tants want to crystallize the impure, mixed Amcm m 
ture “now.” 

It is a terrible thing to be living already in the liiim. 
ready certain of what will inevitably, unquestionabl\ ., 
to be, and yet see the days drag by while the (i.idilim. ,1 
culture and its functionaries blithely continue on ii,,, 
pointless course, ticking off the numbered days of ihcu «i 
relevance. It is a terrible thing to be a proto-mu taut, k lin¬ 
ing now what the future will generally be, knowing „ 
what are the only viable adaptational policies which \\ ill m 
the environment of a technological world. And m ih. 
heart of the proto-mutant is the constant theme: II tin- u, 
ditional culture is already doomed, and if I already know 
what is the general direction that will need to be l;ikni 
then why draw it out? Why wait? Why not now? And, . on 
sequently, the proto-mutant does something now: he II.. 
his society now for sub-cultures of openness and love, 01 In 
attacks his society now in order to hasten the day, or he n 
sponds more individually by seeking his own destiny now 
Whichever direction the proto-mutant goes and no ni.it 
ter how short-lived or long-lived may be his particuku 
bent, it is the proto-mutant who is the center of sigm 
ficance and, ultimately, the center of constructiveness m 
America and Europe today. Where he is, the action is 
the quick-shifting evolutionary action which, like a com 
puter, is rapidly working out an enormous cultural prob 
lem via the responsive synapses of the proto-mutant's 
soma. The mutation of the cultural problem is taking place 
rapidly, but it is not taking place suddenly and “now." 
This is all to the good, inasmuch as the mutational prob 
lem is not that of growing a new tail but that of growing a 
new culture—a creative task that involves not only inven 
tive wit but also considerable improvisation and invention. 
As the ramparts of traditionalism steadily collapse here 
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and there during the coming decades, so, each time, will 
enough new space open up for the proto-mutants to fill in 
one more viable section in the crossword puzzle of mutant 
culture. 

Because their manner of perceiving the world about 
them tends to be as much dilational as it is constrictive, 
the proto-mutants not only see their social environment in 
a more balanced, lucid manner but they also—by the same 
token—respond to what they see in a more direct, uninhi¬ 
bited manner. Lacking, by and large, the traditional so¬ 
matic tendency toward repression of somatic reactions, 
they give immediate expression to what they see: they “tell 
it like it is,” i.e., as they see it. This penchant for telling the 
truth (i.e., lucidly perceiving the environment and immedi¬ 
ately expressing what is perceived) is the most potent sin¬ 
gle social-political instrument in their possession. To go 
around flatly and uninhibitedly describing things as they 
appear to you is simply not done within Western society; 
rather, it is a mode of conduct of which the West has al¬ 
ways dreamt and has, accordingly, enshrined in its myths 
and legendary heroes. As for the traditionalist, he knew 
that there was never any percentage in individuals telling 
the truth, inasmuch as the prime requirement was for the 
individual to knuckle down and repress his individual per¬ 
ception of the environment in favor of the generally 
agreed upon community version of what the environment 
was; he had to repress his individual reports so as not to 
endanger the community balance which was all important 
and, without which he, too, might go to ruin along with a 
weakened and defenseless community. 

But within a technological society, the community of 
men is not so delicate; conformity at the price of individ¬ 
ual repression is not the rule within such a transformed en¬ 
vironment. Quite to the contrary, for the proto-mutants 
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within a technological environment there is no pen. m 
in not telling the truth. In such a society there iv lm ill 
nothing for him to fear about telling the truth, siinph 
cause there is no longer anything for a technological \,n „ i , 
fear, other than itself as an ill-adaptive human socict\ \n.i 
the direct effect of the proto-mutant’s truth-telling i i 
show that any fear of any kind is environment 11 \ in ip 
propriate, whether of the physical or of the human cm, 
ronment. 

The proto-mutant sees that in the final balance lu- un 
ply has nothing important to lose by telling the truth and 
that society has everything to gain by finally being able i„ 
deal with its environment in a more positive, honest man 
ner rather than in a defensive, aggressive manner. 

He sees, for example, that war no longer has any ndvun 
tages among technological nations; the odds have radi 
cally changed and, accordingly, war is no longer a poln \ 
that is viable. It is not viable, first of all, because teclum 
logical nations are by their very nature more independent 
in their productivity and can, in the end, improvise iln 
products that formerly could be found only through con 
tr°l of other lands and of trade routes. War is no longci 
viable for another technological (environmental) reason 
namely, because between technological nations, war auto 
matically brings more loss to both sides than gain. 

It is clear that, as of now, all wars are in some eventual 
sense wars between technological nations—no matter how 
underdeveloped the actual nations in question may be 
And, this being the case, all subsequent wars of the next 
generation or so will show the same pattern as that made 
manifest in Viet Nam: the absolute fear of using our full 
technological resources for the prosecution of war. The 
contemporary goal of war (like the goal of a neo-capitalisl 
economy) is not to use your technology to its fullest, lest 
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the enemy (or, in this case, the allies of the enemy) do the 
same thing in return. That the American military chiefs of 
staff have not publicly recommended using nuclear bombs 
on North Viet Nam is due simply to the discomforting 
practical consideration that the Russians and Chinese pos¬ 
sess these same weapons. 

The development of technology, then, destroys the use¬ 
fulness of war as a national policy. This development 
moves us into the contrary situation of seeking, at all costs, 
not really to wage war, because the full resources of tech¬ 
nology have made it a losing game. This adjustment is one 
made by the cultural traditionalists themselves to what 
they intelligently see to have taken place; but the complete 
disappearance of war as a policy instrument awaits the 
disposition of the proto-mutants who, when they are nu¬ 
merous enough to assume power, will add a somatic bal¬ 
ance to this perception of the new environment. Because 
their fear-aggression stance has been heavily diluted by 
the balancing somatic experience of sensual-accommoda¬ 
tion, the political judgment of proto-mutants will deal far 
more positively and ingeniously with the technological en¬ 
vironment, which is the happy briar patch in which they, 
like Br’er Rabbit, were born and bred. 

In a technological society where conformity and fear 
mutate out and truth-telling enters in, it will also be the 
case that community pride (nationalism, patriotism) will 
become conditional rather than necessary; which is an¬ 
other way of saying that proto-mutants will be proud of 
that in their nation which directly inspires pride and will 
feel individual shame for that which is perceived as com¬ 
munally shameful. One cannot be proud to be part of an 
American community and be moved to respect its em¬ 
blems, symbols and officials if that community is engaged 
in abominable and repugnant activities. To be proud of 
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within a technological environment there is no perccnup 
in not telling the truth. In such a society there is, (in,ills 
nothing for him to fear about telling the truth, simpl\ /»< 
cause there is no longer anything for a technological son <•/» /• 
fear, other than itself as an ill-adaptive human society. An* I 
the direct effect of the proto-mutant’s truth-telling is h» 
show that any fear of any kind is environmentally m.ip 
propriate, whether of the physical or of the human cim 
ronment. 

The proto-mutant sees that in the final balance he snn 
ply has nothing important to lose by telling the truth ;iml 
that society has everything to gain by finally being able in 
deal with its environment in a more positive, honest man 
ner—rather than in a defensive, aggressive manner. 

He sees, for example, that war no longer has any ad van 
tages among technological nations; the odds have null 
cally changed and, accordingly, war is no longer a polic\ 
that is viable. It is not viable, first of all, because techno 
logical nations are by their very nature more independeni 
in their productivity and can, in the end, improvise tlie- 
products that formerly could be found only through con 
trol of other lands and of trade routes. War is no longci 
viable for another technological (environmental) reason: 
namely, because between technological nations, war auto 
matically brings more loss to both sides than gain. 

It is clear that, as of now, all wars are in some eventual 
sense wars between technological nations-—no matter how 
underdeveloped the actual nations in question may be. 
And, this being the case, all subsequent wars of the next 
generation or so will show the same pattern as that made 
manifest in Viet Nam: the absolute fear of using our full 
technological resources for the prosecution of war. The 
contemporary goal of war (like the goal of a neo-capitalist 
economy) is not to use your technology to its fullest, lest 
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the enemy (or, in this case, the allies of the enemy) do the 
same thing in return. That the American military chiefs of 
staff have not publicly recommended using nuclear bombs 
on North Viet Nam is due simply to the discomforting 
practical consideration that the Russians and Chinese pos¬ 
sess these same weapons. 

The development of technology, then, destroys the use¬ 
fulness of war as a national policy. This development 
moves us into the contrary situation of seeking, at all costs, 
not really to wage war, because the full resources of tech¬ 
nology have made it a losing game. This adjustment is one 
made by the cultural traditionalists themselves to what 
they intelligently see to have taken place; but the complete 
disappearance of war as a policy instrument awaits the 
disposition of the proto-mutants who, when they are nu¬ 
merous enough to assume power, will add a somatic bal¬ 
ance to this perception of the new environment. Because 
their fear-aggression stance has been heavily diluted by 
the balancing somatic experience of sensual-accommoda¬ 
tion, the political judgment of proto-mutants will deal far 
more positively and ingeniously with the technological en¬ 
vironment, which is the happy briar patch in which they, 
like Br’er Rabbit, were born and bred. 

In a technological society where conformity and fear 
mutate out and truth-telling enters in, it will also be the 
case that community pride (nationalism, patriotism) will 
become conditional rather than necessary; which is an¬ 
other way of saying that proto-mutants will be proud of 
that in their nation which directly inspires pride and will 
feel individual shame for that which is perceived as com¬ 
munally shameful. One cannot be proud to be part of an 
American community and be moved to respect its em¬ 
blems, symbols and officials if that community is engaged 
in abominable and repugnant activities. To be proud of 
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ones country, even when its policies are murderous .m.i 
ill-advised, does honor neither to one’s country nor ic> mu 
self; yet precisely this is the conformist ideal of Hu- u.i.h 
tional culture: to lie because the needs of conformii\ 
quire lt^of you. “My country, right or wrong” smi|.| 
means, I am an unconditional liar for my nation lim 

unconditional patriotism and pride are neither pan. 

nor proud in the least, simply because they rest not on 
tuality but on a conditioned somatic response of appim 
ing of anything, just so long as it is officially designate! a 
being for national honor or national survival. It is the him 
undying and salutary accomplishment of Presideni I V n 
don B. Johnson that he, in the space of a few years and ,.l 
most single-handedly, destroyed the conditioning of youn| 
Americans to automatically respond to any policy .1 
being, by definition, “in the national interest.” He did 
after all, achieve something lastingly important for Ann 1 
ica before retiring to his ranch. 

That the American economic system must undergo .1 
radical adaptational overhaul is also clear for the prom 
mutants to see; and they shall not cease to tell us that dies 
see it. And, of course, the prime economic event that tow 
ers over us, if we are able to look up and see it, is the Ini 1 
that our technology is destroying our economic system 
One does not need to be a Marxist to see this, nor need 
one be a Thorstein Veblen to perceive that our engineering 
and technology are running on divergent tracks from oui 
settled patterns of economic exchange; what is already 
clear to observe is that the momentum of technological 
growth will yank the economic system right off its tracks 
In other words, an economic evolution-revolution is in 
evitable; it is so inevitable that we do not need to plan and 
plot the downfall of the American economic pattern; we 
can cease skulking in revolutionary cellars, come out into 
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the sunlight and sell tickets for the spectacle. The point is 
just this: it is not somebody who will bring about this eco¬ 
nomic overhaul, rather, it is something, namely a conflict 
within the technological economic environment. It will 
happen, and the American Legion will have all-night 
meetings throughout the country, only to emerge sleepy- 
eyed at dawn without having found a culprit they can 
blame. 

Moreover, for the sake of those who still think in terms 
of good and bad, this revolution will be a Good Thing; it 
will also be a natural and inevitable thing, inasmuch as it 
will be an adaptation of the patterns of human life to the 
patterns of a technological environment, an adaptation 
which will release even more human energy and produc¬ 
tivity than heretofore achieved by technology alone. 

In our basic industries we are already at the point of 
evolution where our technology is an unappeasable threat 
to our neo-capitalistic economy. Our technology is an 
index of what we can do; our economic system is an index 
of what we do do; and the situation clearly present is that 
the system is now fighting its own technology so that we do 
not do all that we can do. With minimal labor we can now 
produce basic commodities and labor-saving devices of 
enormous endurance, extraordinary efficiency, quantity 
and cheapness. But we do not do this. We do not do this, 
because under the present neo-capitalistic system to do so 
would be to destroy the rising profits and wages of both 
corporations and labor unions: prices would lower, work¬ 
ing-hour wages would be curtailed, and the plants would 
stand periodically idle. And so, the human system of eco¬ 
nomic distribution fights this technological possibility by 
deliberately producing defective products of short life 
span and with high prices. Even though this is blatantly 
anti-technological, it preserves the established system. 
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This kind of refusal to adapt to the new environim m 
might, conceivably, be continued for an extended pen..,! 
except that it is attended by other and more basic eu m 
What I have in mind is the slow destruction of' the hi. , 
and practice of one of Western culture’s major pill.ii 
work. Men are working less and less, and are hating w..,| 
more and more. 

And for good reason: men have begun to see thmii r li 
the anti-technological nature of the economic system 
which supports them, and they see that they are woikin, 
when they do not actually need to work. What technolop 
could do with dispatch is not done with dispatch so ih.ii 
they as laborers, can continue to have something to do m 
order to draw their pay. Jobs multiply, feather-bedding in 
creases and slow-downs and coffee-breaks become a cm 
tral concern of labor unions. And the effect of this is h. 
demonstrate to workers just how needless and useless tin \ 
are, by doing what they are doing within the context of ,i 
technological environment. What I am saying is that m<» .i 
laborers blue or white collar—are now working at phon\ 
jobs with phony hours, knowing all the while that neilhci 
the “job” nor the hours spent at it are fully and actually in¬ 
quired; they are required by economic custom, inasmuch 
as this is the only way they can draw their pay. 

It is humanly demeaning for millions of men to spend 
their lives performing needless and meaningless tasks, sim 
ply to keep up an inadaptive economic system. But more 
than demeaning, this is a fantastic and extravagant wasu 
of human energy: the energy remains bottled up, unused 
as men fill up the hours with needless and boring tasks 
The event that is taking place within American society is 
that work is becoming both irrelevant and meaningless 
meaningless in that it is not environmentally appropriate 
and adapted. Our society is becoming a place where there 
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are more and more people without relevant enough tasks 
to do; and what they do manage to do is increasingly 
meaningless. Within a generation or so, the Soviet Union 
will also crest into this predicament, and then they will 
scratch their heads in bewilderment and embarrassment 
over being stuck with the work symbols of a hammer and 
sickle. 

For the Western nations, whether communist, socialist 
or neo-capitalist, the technological situation is the same; 
some nations are simply more advanced along this road 
than are others, with the United States being the first cru¬ 
cible where this task of accommodation-to-technology will 
be tested. 

As the unhappily most-advanced nation, the United 
States has reached that mutational point of having pro¬ 
duced a work-oriented society whose members feel funda¬ 
mentally antipathetic to working. This, in itself, is not ei¬ 
ther astounding or novel, but what is unique is that the 
American antipathy has a justification and solid basis in 
technological fact. The American ideal is to “have it 
made,” which is to say, m>/-to-do-anything and not- to- 
have-anything-you-/jtfvc-to-do. This means that the initial 
effect of a technological environment is to bring about a 
biological paralysis: caught between a technological capa¬ 
bility and an organizational debility, the human soma can¬ 
not be evoked to open up its energies via an economic or¬ 
ganization which is irrelevant to its actual environment. 

The first blush of the actual mutation has already ap¬ 
peared, and it has done so in an absurdly obvious manner: 
the young proto-mutants perceive clearly that they can get 
along without working at all or by working only part-time, 
and they proceed to react according to this perception. 
They are, in terms of our neo-capitalistic system, shame¬ 
fully unambitious; and the pious representatives of our 
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culture’s economy hurl down their abuse 
“leeches” and “parasites” like an enraged A 
thunderbolts from Olympus. 

This is the first blush of economic mutation, ami u e 

easily into the next phase, which is to take .. 

our new technological environment and its eiioim..,, 
ergy output, so that men may finally grasp then a. I,„ 
freedom to do what they want to do, rather than livin, ■ .a 
the moribund economic ideal of simply /jo/-doin r 
one-doesn 7-want-to-do. As this transition begins t,, i„i 
place, two simultaneous energy explosions become |. 
ble: (1) the unleashing, finally, of the full powers ,,n., i, 
nology, now freed of the restraint of an anti-technol, T „ ,i 
economic system; and (2) the unleashing of the full p„*n 

of the human soma, now freed of the restraint of me;. 

less labor. 


As I have mentioned, this mutational overhaul ol 
economic system is a Good Thing, because it is adapt, 
tionally appropriate and is a releaser of greater enerp. 
both from human somas and from their technological ai 
vironment. Our old economic systems (neo-capitalist. s,, 
cialist, communist) are Bad Things in that, by being con 
formist and work-oriented and by being inspired by a 
community fear of a hostile environment, they arc lot 
mally opposed to the inevitable results of their own tech 
nological progress. Each of these three economic systems 
when it reaches its full technological momentum, will 
show—as does American neo-capitalism already—that u 
is an inefficient system, resulting in restraint, meaningless 
ness and boredom. Boredom is a sensitive thermometer ol 
the Badness of any task or situation: i.e., without con 
sciously thinking about it, we as somas experience the en 
vironmental irrelevance of some task or situation anti. 
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consequently, we as somas automatically “turn off” energy 
output through that inadaptive task or situation. 

These are but a few of the political and economic per¬ 
ceptions which the proto-mutants will parade before the 
startled eyes of a fearful traditional culture. And the spe¬ 
cific, constructive proposals which they shall make will 
arise unpredictably out of the situations which bring them 
forth; and it is because they will arise out of given somatic- 
environmental situations that these proposals will be rele¬ 
vant and constructive, even while only tentative, proposals 
for the directions we must take. 

From this point onward into the twenty-first century, 
the overhauling and restructuring of our society will be 
taking place. The Sturm und Drang of the present will con¬ 
tinue until the adaptive “pressures” are eased to the point 
that the “storms” will abate. But, pending that time, the 
central event of the last third of the twentieth century is 
the evolution-revolution which is now working itself out. 
And the central constructive players in this event will be 
the proto-mutants—Hippies, Militants, and their succes¬ 
sors—men and women who possess the most powerful of 
mutational tools: the potent truth-telling which is, at once, 
both a perception and a form of immediate behavior— 
“seeing” and “saying” and “doing” within one smooth 
adaptational response to the environmental situation. 

The rebellious proto-mutants will improvise, experiment 
and then let the adaptive test of historical time determine 
what shall become institutionalized and what shall not. 
The proto-mutants have no other option than to do this; 
they have no culture through which they can interact fruit¬ 
fully with their perceived technological environment, and, 
thus, they must create the habits and institutions of a new 
culture. As Nietzsche long ago observed concerning this 
very transition, when men have broken the old tablets of 
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the law, what do they do then? They must then build m 
tablets of law, replies Nietzsche. What is taking p|;u« .< 
present is not a movement toward a vacuous freedom Imh 
rather a freedom from the old law, the old cultural n.nl, 
tion. From the viewpoint of the cultural traditionalists tin 
movement is simply a hurling of oneself into a void mi. 
loss, into the empty arbitrariness and lawlessness ol i ,, i ., I 
freedom. But from the viewpoint of the proto-mu lam 
which is considerably broader historically and culturally 
the movement is the resolute abandonment of a once net 
essary but now moribund past culture and the improve, 
atory construction of a necessary and adaptive cull me 

Time and truth are totally on the side of the apprcula < 
mutants: they see the environmental facts, they are deed 
oping the somatic balance to correspond to these I at i 
and they are thus the only ones in a position to initial) 
constructive experimentation for our society. During ill, 
first stages of this evolution-revolution, the ironical twisi i 
that the young must, by and large, instruct the old. Bui (lu 
young do not remain young; they have a way, every u-n 
years, of becoming thirty, then forty, then fifty years old 
Some of them will cease to be proto-mutants, but, incre.i. 
ingly, fewer will fade back into the ranks of the traditional 
culture—the mutational pressures of young somas con 
stantly pressing behind the older somas, who have con 
structed a modicum of adaptive culture for them, will 
mean that these young somas have more survival value as 
proto-mutants than their elders. Eventually, they shall as 
sume a dominant position within society, and then tin- 
positive proposals for new institutions can come forth. 

It is important to remember that the recent centuries 
which have presaged this mutational period have been 
centuries of revolution. The smell of mutation has been in 
the air a long while, and sensitive noses from the Renais 
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sance onward sniffed this heady odor and said to them¬ 
selves, “We no longer need to wait upon God in order to 
act, but now we know that we, as men, have the sources 
and guidance and power for acting out our history.” This 
intoxicating scent in the air was the beginning of the dis¬ 
covery of the human soma and its ancient wisdom, which 
the somatic scientists and philosophers were later to 
confirm and clarify for us. 

The humanly planned revolutions of the recent past 
have nothing to do with the evolution-revolution which is 
now transpiring. Humanly planned revolutions are inef¬ 
ficient and ineffective: once the deck is reshuffled, no one 
is honestly sure if there was more gained than there was 
lost in the long run. At the present time, total revolution, 
like total war, is, in a technological environment, as point¬ 
less as it is impossible. But guerrilla warfare and guerrilla 
cultural revolution are, indeed, fruitful and possible; and 
it is exactly this that is taking place. 

We are now witnessing the beginnings of the only revo¬ 
lution in human history to be totally successful. It will be 
successful because it is not primarily motivated by men 
and their ideas but, rather, by the environment and its 
pressures. The evolution-revolution is not an attempt of 
men to compel human somas and the environment to ad¬ 
just to human ideas (this is the old fear-aggression reflex of 
the traditional culture); it is the attempt of men to adjust 
their somas and human ideas to the compelling forces of 
the environment which they have already created. 

The early Christian community felt their task to be that 
of “witnessing to the truth.” This is the given task of the 
proto-mutants: they shall witness to the truth, seeing it 
and saying it and reacting accordingly. They need merely 
point out to the traditionalists the stupidity of inadaptiv¬ 
ity, and to keep on pointing it out and struggling against it 
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in every way possible. There is no need, even, to shout: 
time and the environment are on their side. The strongh 
imbalanced proto-mutant groups will gradually give way 
to those who are more relaxed, more perceptive, more in 
with their environment and, above all, more humorous. 
These proto-mutants will keep the lines of communication 
open, keep democratic process functioning while awaiting 
their orderly and inevitable take-over. 

They will confront the cultural tradition with the truth 
and educate younger proto-mutants with new viewpoints 
and new behavioral patterns. The Spanish have a saying 
which is quoted as the title of this chapter: “Getting up 
early doesn't make the sun rise any sooner." In this anti¬ 
work dictum is the special rhythm of the evolution-revolu¬ 
tion. 

Relax and enjoy the struggle which you will win. Revo¬ 
lutions required work and anxiety; the evolution-revolu¬ 
tion requires play and confidence. As soon as the proto¬ 
mutants learn to play with the revolution with all the 
energy that playing unleashes, then even the cultural tra¬ 
ditionalists will become convinced that when their old sun 
goes down, the result will not be darkness but the arising 
of a new and brighter sun. 


3 


YES 


dens and the jessamine a & flower of the mountain yes 
ST. pu, £ rose in m y hair 

KS h,s heart was 

going like mad and yes I said yes 1 will Yes. 

joyce: Ulysses 

Apropos of children, it is significant that the overt suck¬ 
ing Reflex disappears about the fourth or fifth year. Bu 
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then, even though finger sucking disappears during pi, 
adolescence, there still remains an obvious pleasure m 
sucking or licking food, the more so when it is deliciou 
But by the time that the strong new winds of puberty have 
begun to blow, the sucking reflex disappears and is nol i,> 
be seen again during adulthood. 

Except on certain somatic occasions. One of the mosl 
instructive insights into the nature of sexuality is that adult 
human beings do not normally have the least motivation 
to suck except when they are sexually aroused. 

It is known, of course, that there is a physiological con 
nection between the amygdala and septal regions. Hr- 
former linked with oral activity and the latter with genital 
activity. But such marginal physiological data are not any 
thing so revealing as is the common sight of a human in 
fant who, while sleeping, simultaneously ( 1 ) is smiling, (2) 
has rhythmic mouth and tongue movements and ( 3 ) has a 
penile erection. When we contemplate human sexuality 
we should retain the image of that smiling infant who, as 
he develops into adulthood, completely “forgets” this 
happy linkage of three somatic events until the warm hand 
of lust steals upon him. 

At first blush, there are two prominent features about 
human sexuality which anyone must take into account 
One is that during sexual activity, human beings are expe¬ 
riencing primordial childhood somatic patterns which 
have continued to exist intact up into adulthood. The 
other feature is that sexual experience is more needed by 
man than by any other animal soma: unlike all other ani 
mals, for man sexuality is always in season. These are two 
most remarkable somatic traits of the human species, and 
they can offer us an immediate insight into human sexual¬ 
ity even though an ultimate “understanding” of sexuality 
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is, by the very nature of somatic experience and conscious 
experience, impossible. 

So then, as I make my way around the mulberry bush, it 
shouldn’t be of any interest to me or anyone to try to pres¬ 
ent the reader with an understanding of human sexuality 
(as if it were an evironmental threat to be focused upon 
and controlled), but it may be of interest to almost every¬ 
one to have a try at appreciating sexuality (as if it is, in¬ 
deed, a somatic invitation to a fiesta which all of us hope 
we can attend). 

It was a very interesting moment when a University of 
Chicago psychologist discovered that, if he held a series of 
photographs over his head and showed them, one by one, 
to his colleagues, he could tell when certain pictures ap¬ 
peared, simply by looking for the dilation of the iris in his 
colleagues’ eyes. It never failed. He would flip the pictures 
over, one by one—snow scenes, landscapes of greenery, 
horses, quaint villages—and then suddenly he would see 
the iris dilate; and he would announce to his colleague, 
“Now you are looking at the fold-out of the Playboy 
nude.” And so he was, even though he was not “con¬ 
sciously aware” of any change, of any effort to open his 
iris wider for more light. The Chicago psychologist had 
discovered an autonomic adaptational reflex that was 
quite uncontrollable, no matter how much the viewer con¬ 
sciously tried to prevent it. As he sat there, flipping his pic¬ 
tures, it was not the eye of that individual he was attentive 
to; rather, it was the old eye of Adam, who had given up a 
rib so that he might gain a dilation or two. 

In such a way do our ever alert somas express them¬ 
selves and have their adaptive wishes, even though we 
might claim both ignorance of and irresponsibility for 
what is going on beneath our somatic veneer of conscious, 
rational effort. The old eye of Adam is our self as soma, a 
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self which few humans know on its own terms, inasmiu h 
as they have largely been preoccupied with knowing cvu \ 
thing on their own terms of fear-aggression drives and 
assimilative experience. 

And it is not merely the old eye of Adam that peers out 
and betrays our most significant wishes; the old eye ol I vc 
peers out as well in a most expressive fashion. The younp, 
miss, standing there by the shrubbery in front of the high 
school knows quite well that she doesn’t care for or even 
approve of certain types of young men, such as the one 
who suddenly walks across the lawn, comes up to hei, 
smiles and begins to speak to her in a most engaging fash 
ion. Ever in self-conscious control, she responds by forcing 
herself not only to be polite but even to be friendly to this 
male, just as anyone should. But, quite unbeknownst u> 
Mimi, old Eve is efficiently carrying out her own wishes 
and plans: she sends the rosy excitement of a beautiful 
blush coursing through the girl’s face and neck, the heads 
flush of it making the eyelids lower and tremble. This is 
most becoming and attracts the young man not a little 
And somehow her throat tightens, her voice rises, and 
when she laughs it is the silvery, shivery tinkle of giggling 
femininity that expresses itself to the boy, who is now even 
more entranced—entranced with the girl who is “doing 
nothing in the least” to attract him, the girl who, if she had 
a color film of her face and a tape of her voice, would nol 
“think” it possible. 

Nor would she believe it possible that she should yield 
to his entreaties and go out with him that Saturday; nor is 
it explicable why she and he go through innumerable repe¬ 
titions of courtship patterns while in the school corridors, 
in the car or over the telephone; nor is it explicable that 
she should awake to the fact that one night she had finally 
allowed him to make love to her. 
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From meeting, through courtship to mating, she really 
didn’t plan a thing, yet she anticipated, aided and planned 
for every move in the lovely game. And so, we apparently 
have two “she’s”: the post-five-year-old she (or, at the 
latest, post-puberty), who would never have thought it pos¬ 
sible; and the thoughtless primordial “she,” who not only 
knew it was possible but who wished for it and ingeniously 
brought it to fulfillment. The primordial “she existed at 
infanthood and continued to exist past the waking-up 
changes at five years; and, even though still hidden be¬ 
neath the growing up busy-ness of questions and answers, 
learning and training, “she” existed suddenly more po¬ 
tently after puberty—more alertly, more attentively look¬ 
ing for things and situations which the secondary she 
would never have thought of looking for. 

Our somatic programming becomes particularly obvi¬ 
ous when it concerns sexual experience and behavior. 
Functioning like a powerful “override system, it takes 
over from the inefficient secondary system and searches 
the environment with a keen eye, knowing what it is seek¬ 
ing, responding when the prey is sighted, and moving in 
for the attack—or the surrender. 

Not only is this kind of experience and behavior largely 
unconscious in its motivations, but the most complete 
fulfillment of its wishes is also largely an unconscious 
event: the young man or young woman is experiencing, 
certainly, but this kind of experience is not conscious ex¬ 
perience; it is a more fundamental, earlier mode of experi¬ 
ence which every human being knows and has known 
from the beginning: a non-verbal, pre-verbal experience of 
patterns of movement and flow and rhythm which are the 
ancient and familiar somatic “home” which we have never 
really left, even though we have lost touch with it as our 
verbal “understanding” grew. 
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Anyone who has seen a marvelous football game can. 
afterward, describe the basic patterns and movements <>i 
what he experienced. But anyone who has made marvel 
ous love cannot, afterward, describe and recall the pal 
terns and movements of that marvelous experience; un 
questionably, he may have certain visual memories <>l 
patterns and movements but the wondrously unique expc 
riencing of sexual patterns and movements are without ci 
ther visual or verbal trace. The paraphernalia of the con 
scious memory picked up nothing of what took place in 
the central somatic arena; one simply knows, afterward 
that it was marvelous and that one must experience n 
again. 

Admittedly—and unfortunately—this is largely an ideal 
case. Most human beings still make love with an extraordi 
nary amount of conscious effort, of playing with memory 
and of fantasizing. The traditionalists are rather typical in 
this regard, whereas the proto-mutants are atypical. The 
somatic mechanism of the orgasm can operate with a hitr.li 
degree of conscious interference; but it can also operate 
far more fully and fluidly without conscious interference. 
And it operates best when the human being is no longer 
experiencing in the mode of a self-conscious adult but has 
become a smiling infant: orally, genitally and anally ex¬ 
cited with a power that the infant did not know. 

What is obvious is that we do not leave our infanthood 
behind us or beneath us, dreaming, as we grow older; 
rather, to the degree that we develop our conscious veneer, 
we are to that same measure developing our primordial 
core into a sharply watchful perceiver of the environment 
as well as into a powerful source of energy explosion into 
that environment. The dreamy oblivion of authentic sex¬ 
uality is not at all a return to the state of infanthood but is 
a recapturing of the somatic pattern of childhood which 
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has been, for us, the same familiar “home feeling” all our 
lives but which has not remained at the same energy level; 
the innate sexuality of infants is like a limp windsock, 
awaiting the fulfilling winds of puberty. 

But if sexual love is a return to primordial patterns 
of somatic experience (fully experienceable, “uncon¬ 
sciously”), this touching of the home base of infanthood is 
linked with the other prominent feature of human sexual¬ 
ity mentioned at the outset: that it is a perennial need of 
human beings, whereas with animals it is only a seasonal 
need. This can be marked out as a species characteristic of 
human somas. 

The “non-seasonal” character of human sexuality is di¬ 
rectly and symptomatically linked with another species 
characteristic: the evolution of rational-verbal conscious¬ 
ness in the human soma. The fact that we have these two 
remarkable distinctions from the remainder of the animal 
kingdom is no happenstance: given the latter somatic 
characteristic, the former was somatically required. The 
more the human race evolved toward a sustained experi¬ 
ence of conscious, constrictive assimilation of the environ¬ 
ment, the more it simultaneously evolved toward a sus¬ 
tained rather than seasonal sexual need. The ultimate 
witness to this is Western civilization itself: the civilization 
which has pushed itself to the most sustained rational at¬ 
tack upon the environment is, at the same time, the most 
erotically preoccupied of human civilizations. The latter 
counteracts the former. It is, in fine, a homeostatic balance 
attendant upon the somatic imbalance created by rational 
consciousness. 

The Soviets—good and pious Marxists who are excep¬ 
tional at understanding everything except the human 
soma—have attempted to train their people totally in ra¬ 
tionally conscious effort while suppressing every trace of 
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eroticism. But in a technological society you cannot both 
have your sensual cake and not eat it: you must do boili 
And thus, Soviet society has an enormous instability i<> 
which it seems little prepared to adjust. At the present tun. 
its “moral” climate is about thirty years behind that oft lu- 
United States, and, thus, is at a level that would be given 
an A-l stamp of approval by the Boy Scouts of America 
It is too bad for the American Right Wing that it is as pm 
itanistic as the Soviets, otherwise it could realize its grandi 
ose dream of destroying the Soviet Union: all that is 
needed is for tons of first-rate pornographic literature and 
pictures to be dropped all over the Soviet Union. Within a 
year the country would possibly be profoundly altered. 

All human somas are in continual need of tin- 
accommodative patterns of sexual experience. Caught in 
an unbalanced somatic stance of saying No to the environ 
ment and holding it at bay with the alert devices of con 
scious scrutiny and rational attack, the human soma 
heaves in its own manner to balance this constricted soma 
with the aneling balms of sexual softness and surrender 

But this somatic attempt at counter-balancing has not 
been more than painfully successful. And now that we 
have begun to crest into an achieved technological age, 
our obsolescent preoccupation with the constricted, fearful 
activities of conscious alertness and serious work have 
brought us to an extreme preoccupation with eroticism. 
But eroticism is not sexual satisfaction: it is the attempt to 
gain the sexual release one needs by straining it through the 
assimilative function of consciousness -as if the source of sex¬ 
ual accommodation was not in oneself but was out in the 
environment. This anguished effort to gain conscious sex¬ 
ual satisfaction has a name: pornography. And what I am 
about to say should be obvious: namely, that the somati¬ 
cally ordained destiny of the traditional culture of the 
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West is to dissipate its final days embroiled in a searing 
and unfulfilling obsession with pornography. Those days 
are now upon the cultural tradition in the United States 
and will shortly be the case in Western Europe. 

The death rattle of the cultural tradition will be a four- 
letter word; but long before this final moment shall have 
come, a tentative culture will have formed which, rather 
than ignoring the technological environment created by 
conscious rationality, will have recognized and responded 
to this environment: an adaptational culture which is on 
its way to becoming a fruitful mutant culture. 

In a proto-mutant culture, sexuality will not be a public 
commodity displayed directly and indirectly everywhere 
for the purchase and consumption of the achingly con¬ 
scious customer. It will not be because this electric pre¬ 
tense of sexuality is somatically impossible for the proto¬ 
mutant: for him, sexuality is something that he is the 
source of, in the sense that it is only he who can let it hap¬ 
pen. Ay, and therein lies a lovely secret: those who know 
how to surrender into sensual accommodation and let it 
happen are those who attract others who desire the same 
thing. This, however, is an “open secret” known primarily 
by women and kept from men. 

What I am referring to is the ironically reversed situa¬ 
tion of the cultural traditionalist and the proto-mutant: 
the former exerts enormous effort, finally to obtain no sat¬ 
isfaction; the latter exerts no effort, finally, to obtain enor¬ 
mous satisfaction. 

Sexuality is an experience which we need not “under¬ 
stand” and about which we need not directly talk, inas¬ 
much as there is nothing understandable about it and 
nothing to talk about. It surpasses the understanding, and 
its living, balancing presence gives motivation and mean¬ 
ingfulness to whatever we do understand in our environ- 
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ment. Sexual excitement centers in the orgastic reflex, \ < i 
for some lovers this reflex may never be experienced. Sex 
ual experience seems to have its fullest expression in pm. 
sensual-accommodative flow—utterly relaxed and surrcn 
dered—and yet for many persons it is channeled through 
intense and artful control and constriction. Sexual expen 
ence would seem ideally devoid of fear or aggressiveness 
but, even so, the playing out of sexual passion through (In- 
enacting of such roles is deeply a part of female and male 
sexual roles and, in the extreme, finds clear expression m 
masochism and sadism, which can be enjoyed inlei 
changeably by females or males. 

Freud saw sexuality as the single human energy drive; 
then later he saw it as one of the two basic human in 
stincts. Other psychoanalysts, led initially by Jung, furthei 
diluted the significance of the sexual drive. Reich furthei 
narrowed it, by centering sexuality in the orgasmic reflex 
and seeing it as the crucial para-sympathetic energy re 
leasor. Ethologists see sexuality—at least in non-human 
animals—more squarely and functionally as one of the 
four basic organic drives or as mating combined with 
other drives to comprise a “secondary drive.” Outside ol 
these somatic scientists, the traditionalists, careening from 
spiritualism to pornography, see sexuality hectically as 
maybe nothing and as maybe everything. 

It behooves us to distill some wisdom from such confu 
sion by drawing this conclusion: It is fruitless to try to un 
derstand human sexuality, not only because it .surpasses 
human understanding, but also because sexuality is itscll 
subject to evolutionary mutation. 

One day, during a stroll back from lunch, a renowned 
French philosopher was asked by some friends an inter¬ 
esting metaphysical question: “What do you think is the 
center of all things?” I was told that he replied, “ Le centre 
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du monde, messieurs, e’est le con d’unefemme.” Fie did not 
elaborate further, nor was he asked to do so. 

Sexuality is just such a centrum for human experience. 
Because it is a source, a beginning, the home from which I 
came, it cannot be a matter of understanding this centrum, 
inasmuch as this centrum preceded, engendered and 
shaped my understanding. This centrum already is me; it 
was me before I ever began to understand, and it con¬ 
tinued to be me after I began understanding other things. 
Understanding goes out from the center; only honest sur¬ 
render to oneself goes in to that center. 

The first questions of a human child, the very beginning 
of his inquisitiveness, are questions which are immediately 
sexual but simultaneously metaphysical: “Where did I 
come from?” “Where did you come from?” “Where do 
people come from?” In the course of somatic develop¬ 
ment, this is the first impulse to human learning and 
searching: the “wherefore” and “why” questions are all 
questions of origin, source and center— “How did I get 
here? I had to come from someplace.” All of human civili¬ 
zation proceeds from that original impulse to searching 
and learning, and it is a question which has never been sat¬ 
isfactorily answered by anyone. To articulate this question 
is to have awakened to a mystery before which one stands 
in awe: the dawning revelation of the young human that, 
“I am I, and the world is the world. We are different, 
apart, separated. How did we get this way? Where did I 
come from, since I do seem to belong to the world? and 
where does the world come from since it doesn’t belong to 
me?” 

The mind of the child and the mythic mind are the 
same, at an early point in their maturation, in their awed 
discovery of individuated beings, there in a reality which is 
thatched with separation, estrangement and aloneness. 
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The primordial, childlike mind is saying No to what Inis 
shown itself to him. There is a stunned wrongness aboui 
this separation, this arrangement of things apart from oik- 
another; and what the child is asking is, “I? Why 1? Why 
am I here, separated from you and from things there?” I i 
nally, what he is asking is, “Where do we all come from" 1 
Where is our center and our source, where we were once 
all together before this strange separation took place?” 

Thus does all human knowledge begin; and thus docs 
all human knowledge end—unanswered. The question 
need not, “should” not have been asked; for, the instant it 
was asked we lost the answer. We lost, at that very instant, 
our original somatic kingdom and became, instead, con 
scious human beings restlessly in search of phantom cm 
pires. At least until now. 


4 


E = SA 2 


Because this looks to be our last go round, it would not 
be a bad idea if we began by pulling together the many 
strands of this small volume so as to see what we have. In 
large, what we have is a kind of story or history, and—like 
some stories and like all history—it is incomplete. 

The story is that of the human soma, a soma that lives, 
moves and has its being essentially like all other somas but 
whose special adaptive achievements have propelled it 
along a unique course of somatic evolution toward an un¬ 
paralleled evolutionary event: it has not, like other somas, 
survived by virtue of having successfully adapted to the 
demands of the environment; rather, it has gone beyond 
this basic achievement and has succeeded in surviving by 
transforming and adapting the environment to his own de- 
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mands. In order to bring about this extraordinary state <>l 
affairs, the human soma evolved an unusual formation <>! 
its somatic energy drives that was specifically adapted l«>i 
an attack on its environment. Although unique in evolu 
tionary history, this special deployment of somatic energy 
was, biologically, quite simple: it consisted in channelinj- 
the bulk of somatic energy through the assimilative drives 
of fear and anger; by the same token, the environmentalh 
accommodative drives of sensual hunger were bypassed as 
thoroughly as possible. 

By dint of this unbalanced channeling of somatic energy 
through a fear-aggression approach to the surrounding 
earth, the human soma gradually evolved specific nemo 
physiological structures for the handling of these assimi 
lative energies. It evolved a composite way of sensing Us 
environment, which is called consciousness. And the ai 
tack which consciousness made on the feared environ men i 
was to search it, remember injudiciously build up a sym 
bolic image of it from these images, fix these images with a 
specific auditory sound (a word), and then rearrange and 
think through these fixed symbols of the world in order to 
find ways to attack, control and manipulate this threaten 
ing world. This was an intelligent relation to the environ 
ment: the environment was seen in units which were 
named, and these units were organized in a measured, ra 
tional manner into larger units with names. For the con 
scious human soma, both perception of the environment 
and active behavior in it were structured intelligently and 
rationally. 

But also, by dint of this unbalanced use of assimilative 
drives, the somatic avenues for the accommodative drives 
atrophied: the soma largely ceased to perceive the envi 
ronment accommodatively and largely ceased to respond 
to that environment through behavior that was sensually 
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accommodative. The accommodative drives continued to 
exist, but they functioned only indirectly and inefficiently. 
Caught in an unbalanced adaptive stance toward the envi¬ 
ronment, the human soma ceased its accommodative evo¬ 
lution, crystallizing its somatic core; and it vented its ener¬ 
gies not in adapting to the world but in adapting the world 
to its self. 

As a corollary to this crystallization of the soma, and 
the repression of its accommodative drive expressions, the 
community behavior of human somas was also frozen in a 
constricted attitude of defense against and attack upon the 
threatening environment. Individual accommodation to 
the environment was suppressed, and only rationally de¬ 
termined group accommodation was allowed, this being 
the prerogative of the community leadership. The conse¬ 
quent rational habits (i.e., moral principles), individual 
habits (personal moral behavior) and community habits 
(political-economic structures) were conformist, repressive 
and regimented in direct reflection of an earthly environ¬ 
ment of scarcity, unpredictability and danger upon which 
the community absolutely depended in its task of surviv¬ 
ing. 

After a prolonged period of exploring the device of con¬ 
sciousness and of experimenting with and developing ra¬ 
tional techniques for individual and community behavior, 
the human soma was ready to make its full attack on the 
environing earth. It poured even greater quantities of en¬ 
ergy into assimilative, aggressive activities in a sustained 
communal effort to subdue and control the formerly un¬ 
controllable but all-important environment. Simultane¬ 
ously, it spent more energy in repressing the unneeded and 
troublesome accommodative drives. 

Within the space of about three hundred years, the 
human soma, by virtue of this intensely conscious rational 
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perception and behavior, had accomplished two things n 
had triumphed over its environment by its knowledge and 
use of technological controls and it had repressed its sen 
sual-accommodative drives to the point that it had become 
somatically oblivious to the accommodative techniques ol 
adaptation. By planting itself firmly in an assimilative, ag 
gressive stance, it had beaten its environment at the ex 
pense of having crystallized and having lost one-half of u 
somatic abilities. By the time the human soma had crested 
into its environmental conquest, it was so incapable ol 
accommodative adaptation that it either destroyed itself 
drugged itself or tried to save itself by even more intense 
conscious aggression. 

If the conscious abilities of technological aggression had 
been purely phylogenetic, rather than both phylogeneln 
and ontogenetic (i.e., cultural), the human race would 
have ceased to exist as of the attainment of its technologi 
cal goal—this is to say that its accommodative inadapta 
bility would have been genetically fixed, and the human 
race would have destroyed itself by attempting to adapt by 
the fear-aggressive devices of rationality and technological 
power. 

But, because the hypertrophy of conscious rationality 
and the atrophy of unconscious sensuality were culturally 
conditioned as well as genetically inherited, accommoda 
five adaptation began to take place among newborn 
human somas; they perceived their non-threatening envi 
ronment in a rational, intelligent manner and realized that 
it was not any longer the fearful environment against 
which the ancient human culture was programmed to 
fight. With this intelligent perception, a mutation was 
triggered and a cultural revolution ensued. The new envi 
ronment no longer engaged the predominant interest of i a 
tional intelligence: such conscious effort became far less 
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relevant and ceased to draw the same quantity of somatic 
energy through its well-oiled mechanism. Moreover, the 
ancient culture which guided and supported these con¬ 
scious efforts of assimilation suffered, accordingly, this 
same irrelevance and inapplicability. 

The newborn human somas could not react to their 
technological environment either through direct rational 
effort or through the guidance of their traditional culture. 
They had no choice but to adapt; and they had no choice 
but to adapt accommodatively: that is, they had to give in 
to their environment in a sensual, relaxed fashion and 
allow the environment to mold their somatic resources to 
its own structures. This task of accommodative adaptation 
was toilsome and improvisatory at the beginning because 
of the double problem of atrophied accommodative drives 
and the lack of a culture to guide one in using these drives. 
And thus the initial young somas were proto-mutants, who 
had to experiment with perception and behavior in order 
to lay the foundations for a new culture and a new sub¬ 
species of human somas. 

In the course of this creation of a culture, the proto-mu¬ 
tants valued the what-is over the what-it-can-be in percep¬ 
tion, they valued description over reconstruction in their 
symbolical reactions to the environment, and they valued 
purely individual accommodative behavior over commu¬ 
nity-imposed conformist behavior. These experimenta¬ 
tions with perception, symbolical expression, and behavior 
became the foundations for a new human culture and a 
new type of human soma—no longer, as of its fulfillment, 
a “mutant” culture or a “mutant” human because it had 
finally become institutionalized and normalized. 

The keynote of the new cultural institutions was individ¬ 
ual adaptability, and from birth onward, every cultural de¬ 
vice surrounding the young human was designed to invite 
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and reward the fluid, efficient, full use and development ol 
all the phylogenetic drive systems of the human soma. I In¬ 
human race, having at the climax of its first stage of devcl 
opment found the secret of the release of environmental 
energies, now spent the next period of its development dis 
covering and developing the secret of the release of so 
matic energies. This secret was adaptability (formerly 
called honesty and sometimes sincerity or truthfulness), 
and it was increasingly confirmed that the more adaptabil 
ity acquired by a human soma, the more energy was 
drawn forth. Adaptability being, of course, perception, 
learning, communication and interchange with the envi 
ronment, the authentic, fully developed human mutant 
lived in such rapid and fluid communicative interchange 
with his environment that it was as if he had literally be 
come an organic part of that environment, like two wheels 
of creation totally engaged one with the other. It was only 
then that true science and true human life began. 

I have taken the history of the human soma and, in iis 
recounting, allowed the story to run past the present and 
into the twenty-first century. This projection into the next 
century may not be quite correct—the plots of all stories 
have a way of suddenly veering and changing as new dra 
matic elements emerge from out of the plot’s own develop 
ment—but it is a fairly drawn historical index of what is 
portended by somatic thought and by contemporary 
proto-mutation. 

With one eye held fast to this historical index, it is una 
voidable that we should devote this last discussion ol 
bodies in revolt to the question of what we shall do in 
carrying out this somatic revolt and in fulfilling this muta 
tional task. To a large extent this has finally to do with 
what can best be called education, although the prepara 
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tory groundwork during the next generation will be laid, 
as we have mentioned, by the resolute constructive activi¬ 
ties of revolutionary proto-mutants. With these factors in 
mind, let us now end this primer in somatic thinking with 
a few remarks about the policy of mutation. 

From this point onward in the technological society of 
America (and those of Europe within a short period of 
time), the key word is adaptation, and the central human 
task will be to achieve a somatic state of optimal adaptabil - 
ity. During the first few generations of training ourselves in 
the art of adaptability, the emphasis will primarily be on 
the accommodative adaptation which takes place under 
the aegis of our sensual hungers. A technological society 
makes it invitingly easy to explore the uncharted labyrinth 
of our sensual hungers, but—far more significantly—this 
possibility is an invitation to human beings to discover the 
nature and extent of human wanting, so that men will at 
last live with their environment, knowing what they, as in¬ 
dividual somas, want and need in their environmental in¬ 
tercourse. This is the only possible manner in which 
human beings will ever attain independence and, thus, 
personal freedom: by knowing that they, as somas, are the 
unique source and unique authority for determining what 
they want, what they need and what they shall do. 

To attain this independence is to achieve the somatic 
state of optimal adaptability to one’s constantly shifting 
environmental situation. And it is certain that, in order to 
attain this independent state of knowing one’s own adap- 
tational needs, the human being must learn to read his 
soma. 

The educational goal of the traditional culture has been 
to learn to read the environment. The educational goal of 
the mutational culture is to learn to read oneself as soma. 

Within our cultural tradition, the aim of educational 
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policies has increasingly become apparent as we have 
neared our goal of constructing a technological society 
the educational goal was to train the human for effecliv. 
aggression against the environment. Just as surely as ih< 
newborn Aztec infant of any rank had his umbilical coni 
symbolically buried with a shield and sheath of arrows 
while his elders pronounced that he had come into tins 
world to fight, so have the children of the West been bom 
to combat their environment. And they have combatted it 
And they have conquered it. 

The traditional educational policy is clear in its in ten 
tion to train the human being for a role or vocation or pro 
fession which fits somewhere into the whole panorama ol 
societal aggression against the earthly environment. I In 
training method has, typically, been the transplanting ol .1 
pre-established program of serial, mechanical procedim 
which the trainee was then to apply methodically in Ins 
effective vocational attack on his environment. In this u- 
spect, traditional education is exactly like tradition.il 
Western morality in its ill-adaptive, mechanical approai h 
to adaptation: morality has been a pre-packaged program 
of behavioral procedures implanted in the conscious l>< 
havior of young humans. Living and confident adaptation 
is immensely more efficient than a programmed set ol 
rules. The new educational policy is the training of lui 
mans for optimal somatic adaptability; the old educa 
tional policy has become easy and will painlessly preserve 
our technological machinery. 

Now that we have entered into the full technological pe 
riod, this mechanical training becomes precise and mallei 
of-fact. The guesswork is largely a thing of the past: we 
need to train so many people for this industrial area, so 
many for that, this number of physicians, this number ol 
electrical engineers, that number of teachers, and they will 
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be deployed in this section of the country or that segment 
of the business world. With this situation the traditional 
culture has fulfilled itself: surviving and prevailing over 
the environment have now become child’s play. The ma¬ 
nipulations are simple and anyone can learn: like the 
army, the business and technological worlds require nei¬ 
ther talent nor vision—but only the staple items of the 
Western world, a minimal intelligence and an acceptance 
of the work-mentality. 

We have now entered into the extraordinary paradise 
where everything has become easy and where little is de¬ 
manded. We have won the battle and the challenge has 
vanished. We could continue for a protracted period of 
time within this beehive paradise, except for the fact that 
there is less and less to do and fewer and fewer needed vo¬ 
cations and jobs to be trained for. Quite literally we have 
entered the epoch when we don't know what to do. We do 
not know what to do, because there is little left in the envi¬ 
ronment to do. 

Put simply, the traditional culture has rested solidly on 
the ancient fact that human need was supplied by the envi¬ 
ronment. Formerly, men knew what to do because the en¬ 
vironment required it of them if they were to survive. But, 
with the achievement of a technological environment, we 
have created an environment which no longer compels us 
to do anything; it does not create our needs for us, and we 
therefore discover that we live in a world where we don’t 
have to do anything. And, consequently, there is nothing to 
do: we don’t know what to do, because factually there is 
hardly anything left to do. 

It is without question that the achievement of a techno¬ 
logical environment is, simultaneously, the fulfillment and 
the destruction of the traditional culture of the West. By 
fulfilling the needs imposed by the environing earth, this 
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culture destroyed the needs of the environment. In tin 
most exact sense, our present environment no longer nccJ\ 
our traditional culture. 

And when the salt has lost its savor, wherewith shall ii 
be salted?—this describes the situation of our ancient nil 
ture: when we no longer discover our wants and need', 
from within our environment, where can we discover 
them? At this moment, what is a man needed for? What r. 
his purpose and function? Does he any longer have a rea 
son for being? 

It is to just this extremity of human self-questiomii)' 
which the traditional culture has led us, and it is totally m 
capable of grappling with or even comprehending the ua 
ture of the question which it has raised. 

Let me say this as emphatically as possible: for anyone 
who has eyes to see, our traditional culture is dead. Ii is 
not “sick,” it is not “in trouble,” it is not suffering momen 
tary “adjustment” problems: it is dead. It is adaptationally 
irrelevant and ludicrous. And those who remain embroiled 
within it are enmeshed in a somatic circumstance of sick 
ness, blindness, madness and semi-humanity. 

And with equal emphasis I must announce that the only 
option left open for the survival of mankind is the rapid 
development of a radically different relationship to our cn 
vironing world—the development of a radically humams 
tic culture. 

When we have, after so many centuries, so contrived il 
that the imperatives of the natural world no longer are the 
sources of our needs and wants, the only option remaining 
is simultaneously the most obvious option: namely, that 
we, as individuals, can be the absolute source of our wants 
and needs. It is not merely that we can be this source, 
rather, the beginning of this radically humanistic culture is 
the insight that we have always been the source of our 
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wants, except that we have, through the centuries, strayed 
from the light and must learn again to adjust our eyes, 
blinkingly, to the unaccustomed immediacy and dazzle of 
our needing self. 

If this primer in somatic thinking has shown nothing 
else, it has at least made clear that we human beings are 
the bearers of ancient and accomplished somas whose 
phylogenetic patterns of adaptational wisdom are already 
part of our very being. It is solely a question of allowing 
that somatic wisdom free play in expressing itself in adap¬ 
tive response to our world. 

Over three centuries ago, Sir Francis Bacon put the final 
trim on the sails to Western culture for its rush toward its 
fulfillment in technology. He enjoined humanity—if it 
were to understand and conquer the environment—-to un¬ 
dergo a “humiliation of the spirit” before the natural 
world. Humanity responded to this injunction and surren¬ 
dered to the imperatives of nature. Now that it has 
achieved this goal, a new and radically different surrender 
is required of mankind: a surrender to one’s own somatic 
being. 

Surrendering to one’s own somatic being and learning 
the patterns of its own imperatives is the educational task 
as of this moment. The immediate achievement of opti¬ 
mally adaptive human beings is the only meaningful task 
before men in a technological society—any other tasks are 
not genuine and without issue. This is what the evolution- 
revolution is all about, and this is where the action is, as 
the proto-mutants resolutely or militantly challenge the 
rules of our society in favor of what must come. 

Because our present educational institutions directly 
reflect the defunct and now ludicrous policies of the tradi¬ 
tional culture, our schools and universities are both cor¬ 
rupt and corrupting. It is not that they are “in need of re- 
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form,” or that the curricula and teaching technique* 
should be “thoroughly reviewed”; rather, the very concept 
of education must be revolutionized or there will simpl\ 
not be any education taking place. Instead, there will lu- 
beehive activities which will merely mark time until tin 
bees and the hive are destroyed. It is quite conceivable* 
that, as of this very moment, no educational institutions <>l 
any kind would be better in the long run than our current 
futile pretense at education. Young Americans arc not 
being guided in becoming strong, adaptable, independent 
human beings. They are being trained to be curtailed, 
functional semi-human beings who are presumably d< 
pendent upon a technological society for their motivation, 
their self-definition and their raison d'etre. 

The universities of the United States are whistling in tin 
dark, naively trying to persuade themselves that these 
strange currents that seem to be flowing amongst the 
younger Americans will somehow go away—that all they 
need to do is ride out the storm and all will be well. But 
these educational traditionalists do not have the slightest 
conception of what the storm is all about, and as long ;is 
they continue to cajole themselves into not accepting the 
possibility that something radically new is afoot and into 
not seriously responding to this situation, they can maik 
down each day on their calendars as being a day of loss, o! 
waste, of stupidity and of betrayal to the future of man 

Certainly there is a paucity of authentic teachers for the 
proto-mutants of America but, with our technological 
capacities, even a few are enough to begin the task of edu 
eating ourselves for our environment and of creating tlu* 
mutant culture that must be created. Many of these teach 
ers are young—very young. Many of them are completely 
outside of universities or have been forced out of universi 
ties. Many of them are older and are within universities. 
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and you can spot them by the fact that their positive at¬ 
traction of students is matched by their negative repulsion 
of administrators who finger their tenure papers and mut¬ 
ter that they just don’t seem quite right for “our” univer¬ 
sity. They are correct. 

But the teachers, the leaders are here, about us within 
our society, sharing the same fundamental understanding 
of what is transpiring and what is the educational goal be¬ 
fore us. The first attempt is naturally that of trying to com¬ 
pel the schools, colleges and universities to become trans¬ 
formed into a vehicle of environmental relevance. There is 
perhaps only the slimmest of chances that this can happen. 
It is more than likely that absolutely unique and separate 
institutions will need to be created by deliberate action in 
order to implement the policies of an absolutely unique 
educational goal. 

The specific manner in which mutational education will 
be conducted waits, in large part, upon the results of expe¬ 
rimentations now taking place both informally, in the 
strategy planning of militant groups or the innovations 
within commune societies, and formally, in the scattered 
humanistic institutes and retreat centers which are bur¬ 
geoning throughout the country. The general nature of 
these educational institutions is, however, obvious. The 
new schools and universities cannot be defined as places 
which are separate from the environing world, places 
where time is taken out of society while the “education” is 
being injected into the docile student. Rather than being 
places, the new schools and universities have no option 
but to be ways of living of an experimental nature. One 
cannot stop living and adapting to one’s social and physi¬ 
cal environment during education, but one must, instead, 
learn to live and adapt more intensely, more fluidly, more 
fully and efficiently. 
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In the same fashion that mutational education is not i 
place apart, it cannot conceivably be a time apart ; that is, 
such an education cannot be limited artificially to a cci 
tain time of day or of night or to a certain age of life. It 
should fluidly begin and continue as long as its adapta 
tional training is needed by some human being; when the 
human ceases to need it (and he may never cease to or he 
may never begin to) then he leaves off from the training 
and continues his own adaptive activities. 

To speak of an educational institution as a way of hie 
organically related to our immediate social-physical envi 
ronment—and not as a place apart and a time apart is .1 
radically different conception of an educational institu 
tion. After all, say the traditionalists, it has to be some 
place —doesn’t it?—and it has to take place at some time 

And of course, the answer is no. Education that has 
adapted to the nature and resources of a technological cn 
vironment need not be any place or any time, inasmuch as 
it could be taking place everywhere and all the time within 
the society. I am not in the least invoking the taw'd ry vi 
sion of a world of teaching machines and “canned” tele¬ 
vised lectures, which is the final educational achievement 
of the traditional culture in its stultified, mechanical re¬ 
sponse to its technology; mechanized training will con 
tinue as a necessary but minor aspect of the mutant cul 
ture, producing as many technically trained persons as 
wish to pursue vocations within the shrinking domain of 
the technological professions which support all of society 
through the activity of only a small segment of that soci 
ety. There will always be those whose genius and greatest 
delight will be in the exploration of further fields of matlu- 
matics, computer science, electronics, automation, cybei 
netics and practical engineering. The continued presence 
of this technological segment of our society will be guaran 
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teed not by what I call “education” but by the simpler, 
mechanical learning process of vocational training. In 
evoking the possibility of truly adaptational education, 1 
am referring to the kind of education made possible by the 
living immediacy of our technological systems of commu¬ 
nication and transportation. The “where” and the “when” 
of educational institutions is no longer a matter of impor¬ 
tance; the single matter of importance is the “how” of edu¬ 
cation. And this “how” is the process of training in so¬ 
matic adaptation—a training which cannot be given to the 
student but which can only be acquired by the student 
himself in the active process itself of adaptation. 

Necessarily, training in perception is central to this mu¬ 
tant educational process. Human beings must finally learn 
what it is to really see and hear and touch without editing 
and monitoring these perceptions through the constric¬ 
tions of conscious focusing or unconscious fear. Very few 
persons know how to relax and surrender to the entire 
inflooding panorama of the environing world. To do so, 
just once, is a revelatory and never-to-be-recovered-from 
experience—this is the profound effect of psychedelic 
drugs. But one does not need drugs in order to perceive; 
all that one needs is one’s self and some guiding fellow 
human being or beings who can explain how they have 
learned to perceive in a sensual-accommodative manner 
and what this feels like to them. The whole literature of In¬ 
dian Yoga is filled with similes and metaphors coined by 
gurus who were trying to describe “what it feels like” to 
experience certain somatic patterns: one is guided by 
being told to look for a certain “color” or a unique, soft- 
pitched “sound” or to feel a “snake uncoiling at the pit of 
one’s abdomen.” This is somatic talk. It doesn’t refer to 
environmental events; it refers to very real and structured 
somatic patterns which cannot be “seen” or “heard” or 
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“felt” in a consciously assimilative way but can only l>< 
perceived by surrender to the soma as it moves and Hindis 
restructures itself in subtle, immediate communication 
with its environment. 

The gurus and teachers of adaptational education will 
devise their own methods for such perceptual training, .r. 
well as their own contemporary technological, metaplion 
cal and somatic vocabulary for describing the experieno 
obtained. 

In a fairly exact sense, this kind of training can be desig 
nated as “consciousness expanding,” in that it is an expan 
sion of perception beyond the limitations of traditional 
conscious perception. Somatic science and philosophy 
have made it obvious that human “consciousness" is a 
highly limited and inefficient form of perception; il is 
aggressively practical, rationally constricted and has a 
memory bank of auditory and visual atoms which are bio 
ken off pieces of reality. The goal of adaptational educa 
tion is to train the human in the arts of trans-conscious 
perception, discovering the patterns of this kind of percop 
tion, the techniques of its deployment, the noting of t lu- 
persistent forms of the environment and the consequent 
construction of a memory-bank of non-verbal, non-imag 
istic somatic and environmental memory patterns. In its 
simplest sense this is “somatic education.” 

But because such education is taking place within ilu- 
context of this living world and this immediate task of ad 
aptation, training of perception cannot be separated from 
expressive behavioral training. To behave is to move tin- 
soma. To behave adaptively is to move the soma in con 
cert with all aspects of one’s shifting environment, re 
sponding through assimilative as well as accommodative- 
adaptations, as well as with combinations of both. 

This is to say that, unlike traditional education, the edu 
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cational experience of mutational education must involve 
real fear, real anger, real sensual acuteness and real sexual¬ 
ity. Otherwise it cannot be educational; it would not be 
training for environmental adaptability. Full behavioral 
expression as well as full perceptual experience are, in this 
instance, a common educational goal. And in recognizing 
this, we simultaneously recognize that future education is 
a positive, universalized fulfillment of what in the past has 
been vaguely designated as “therapy.” 

What will be the effects of educating human beings as 
optimally adaptive somas? An obvious effect will be that 
we will have produced incorrigibly healthy human beings. 
Another effect will be that such men and women will be 
totally autonomous units of moral responsibility: i.e., they 
immediately and intimately know their own somatic na¬ 
ture (this was traditionally referred to as knowing or dis¬ 
covering one’s self: as knowing “who” one is) and have 
learned to give it free vent in adapting to any and every 
environmental event. Because they have learned to accept 
their whole soma as their all-sufficient adaptive source, 
they have no other thought nor option than to do “what is 
right.” To behave “wrongly” has no meaning for them 
other than to be unhealthy, inefficient and inadaptable. 

But the most explosive effect of somatic education for a 
mutational culture is that it is a releasor of human energy. 
Energy and power have always been the most profoundly 
fascinating and desired possessions of the human creature. 
The passion for energy, for fire and light, sent the mystics 
to the powerful godhead, it sent Prometheus to steal power 
from the gods, and it sent Icarus soaring upward toward 
the sun to merge with the source of that effulgence. And 
men have finally captured that power. Once they had 
ceased to seek it in the heavens, they began to find it 
within the earth; and during the last centuries we have fo- 
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cused all our effort upon discovering and opening up these 
energy conduits within the natural environment. And the 
ultimate and incredible expression of that power which we 
had finally traced to its lair was that within any quantity o! 
matter there was as much energy as there was implied In 
squaring the speed of light and multiplying it by that given 
quantity of matter. The formula E = mc 2 was the ultimate 
and more-than-fulfilling discovery to be made by our tra 
ditional culture. 

But this rational formula for grappling with the fantastic 
energy content of our environment was a discovery which 
was not an end in itself; rather than closing and complet 
ing a colossal pilgrimage of man toward controlling and 
wresting energy from the very bosom of his environment, 
this new discovery is, indeed, the yearning, beckoning vi 
sion that lay behind all the deeply felt myths of those men 
who had discovered and seized titanic power from legend 
ary empyrean realms. Once men had fully and finally 
learned to open the conduits of energy in their natural cn 
vironment, they had thereby freed man from the distract 
ing tyranny of the earth and had made possible the pursuit 
of the only human goal that has ever finally mattered: Mu- 
discovery of a way of releasing the energy which for aeons 
has been pent up within the soma of man. 

I am being only moderately facetious when 1 ape I in 
stein’s formula with a formula in a similar vein: e na ; 
—the energy within a human being is equal to the squaie 
of the amount of adaptability achieved by any given soma 
This formula cannot exactly fit the human situation, inns 
much as the speed of light is a known constant but Mu- 
amount of human adaptability is unlimited and incon 
stant. 

A somatically balanced and fluidly adaptive human m 
dividual is a controlled releasor of living energy whose up 
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ward limits are totally unknown. What is known is that, 
throughout history, man has never been able to release his 
energies; he has always been a restricted, crimped con¬ 
tainer of his energies, never giving full expression to his 
assimilative energies any more than he was able to express 
his accommodative drives. But even in this distracted, 
crimped somatic state, men have been able not merely to 
dominate their earthly environment but they have suc¬ 
ceeded in the incomparable achievement of discovering 
and using the final energy secret of the entire physical cos¬ 
mos. If a crippled human soma could achieve this, how 
much more will a balanced and fully adaptive human 
soma achieve? The energy which one single, balanced 
soma can now generate within a technological environ¬ 
ment has no upward limits. And any attempt to estimate 
the effects of an entire society of balanced human mutants 
existing within a technological environment can only con¬ 
jure up the vague, almost mythically explosive vision of a 
civilization where anything is possible. 

Fully understood and fully learned, adaptation is a 
game: the gay science of existence. The only way in which 
the pent-up energies of the human soma can be fully re¬ 
leased is through the explosive abandon of play. And this 
release is now possible: against the supporting background 
of our technological society, men can now play with their 
environment. It is too late, now, for work and for serious¬ 
ness; we have destroyed it along with our ancient culture. 
It is no longer possible for us to be crimped, pent-up, 
suffering and serious: we are condemned—through our 
children—to be healthy, explosive and gay. The result of 
centuries of work has been the discovery that work is in¬ 
efficient; it is a dismal waste of energies which remain un¬ 
used as they either are blocked or are channeled through 
the narrow apertures of rational, serious effort. 
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If we are to further transform ourselves and further 
transform our human environment, we must play, we must 
be powerful, we must be balanced and adaptive to the 
least winds of challenge and change. And, already, we are 
becoming refreshed with keen noses and sharp eyes and 
agile movements for the adaptational dance that we call 
life. Eventually we shall be happily startled to realize that 
the evolution-revolution is not a transient event which will 
someday be over as we settle into a new cultural routine; 
rather, evolution-revolution describes our future state of 
constant, fluid, never-ending adaptation which is the play¬ 
ful manner in which a technologized race finally learns to 
live. 

How amazing it is that, after so many aeons of groping 
and blundering, we have placed ourselves in the situation 
where we cannot help but become healthy, happy and 
powerful: it is our fate. And once that fate is fulfilled and 
a new human culture has become established, on that day 
there will be but one sadness: in achieving what we will 
have achieved, we will have lost all of our gods; which is a 
pity, because men are thus robbed of the ultimate human 
triumph of seeing their old gods look down upon them 
with envy. 

So, then, nothing finally is perfect. That, after all, is why 
it’s so much fun. 
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“Our traditional culture is not ‘sick,’ it is 
not ‘in trouble,’ it is not suffering momen¬ 
tary ‘adjustment’ problems; it is dead. It is 
adaptationally irrelevant and ludicrous.” 
That is the starting point of this synthe¬ 
sizing work of high scholarship, written 
with a personal charm and directness as 
complement to its messianic ardor. 

Calling Darwin, Freud, Lorenz, Piaget 
and Reich “Somatic Scientists,” and 
Nietzsche, Kant, Kierkegaard, Marx, Cas¬ 
sirer, Camus and Merleau-Ponty “So¬ 
matic Philosophers,” Dr. Hanna marshals 
a stunning argument against the outdated 
retention of a culture which restricts, in¬ 
hibits and frustrates our human “somatic” 
selves. 
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But the message of Bodies in Revolt is ll 
opposite of funereal. It is a shout of ji 
that mankind has come to its time of r 
ward, that it is just awakening from a pr 
tracted restless nightmare into a new kii 
of light, bright with sensuous delight. 

Here is an epochal book. 
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